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When we wrote the first edition of this book, Whole Language for Second 
Language Learners, whole language was gaining widespread popular ap- 
peal among educatars. Despite some confusion over what whole lan- 
guage involved, who it was for, and how Lo implement it, there was great 
enthusiasm for this educational philosophy. 

Just a few years later, aS we write this second edition, we still hear 
a great deal about whole language. By now, whole language is not a new 
philosaphy. It has moved from the edges of the educational arena to 
center stage. Because public education in general seems Lo be under at- 
tack, it comes as no surprise that whole language is the target for much 
of the negalive criticism directed toward the schools. 

In the first edition, our goal was to present our understanding of 
whole language. We defined it by contrasting seven commonsense as- 
sumptions about education with a set of seven whole language prin- 
ciples. We saw our role as interpreters of this exciting philosaphy, We 
gave many examples of whole language in action as we discussed each 
of the seven principles. Our examples were taken from classrooms where 
teachers worked with students for whom English was a second ar third 
language. We feel that whole language is particularly good for such stu- 
dents, and with the help of the outstanding leachers we were working 
with, we were able to show how whole language theary could be trans- 
lated into classroom practice for students learning English as another 
language. 

As we revised Whole Language for Setond Language Learmers we worked 
in a very different sociapolitical contest than when we wrote the first ecli- 
tion. Whole language is viewed by same parents, administrators, and 
teachers as the cause of every dilficulty Rather than being embraced as 
a solution, this philosophy of whole language, or at least some class- 
room practices associated with it. are being rejected. In this context, we 
see an even greater need than before for a clear explanation of what 
whole language is, who itis for, and how it can be implemented. As the 
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number of Limited English Proticient (LEP) students continues Lo grow, 
so there is an increased need for an explanation of how to put whole lan- 
guage into practice with linguistically and ethnically diverse students 
learning English, Further, English is increasingly being recognized inter- 
nationally as the most important language to learn for economic and 
political purposes, so there is an increasing demand worldwide for 
classes in Enelish as a foreian language. 

Originally, we wrote this book to define whole language practice 
and theory and connect it to methods of teaching a second or foreign 
language. Many teachers now have a good understanding of whole lan- 
guage. However, other teachers have inaccurate or incomplete informa- 
tion about whole language. As a result, some teachers and districts are 
not open to anything labeled whale language. However. they do reeng- 
nize the value of following certain teaching practices based on whole 
language principles. All along, our focus has been on the principles un- 
derlying the successful practice many whole language teachers follow. 
Therefore, we decided to replace the term Whole Language with the phrase 
Principles for Success in this revision, This change helps us focus on certain 
key principles, These principles are based on solid research in teaching. 
learning, language, and curriculum as well as on research in second lan- 
guage acquisition, second and foreign language teaching, and bilingual 
education. What we referred to earlier as whole language forms the ba- 
sis for the principles for success thal we describe here. 

In the first edition, we also used the term second language learners, 
Problems always result when we attach a label to such a diverse group 
as those learning English. One of the problems is that second language 
alten refers to students learning English in the United States. In this edi- 
tion, we expand our focus to include settings where English is a foreign 
language. Therefore, the new title ESL/EFL Teaching is more accurate. 

As we revised, we attempted to keep the examples and explana- 
tions from the first edition that teachers said were helpful. At the same 
time, we added a gréat number of new examples and updated many al 
the references. 

We retained the basic organization of the first edition, which de- 
voted a chanter to cach principle. However, because so much new re- 
search is available in the area of bilingual education, we have two 
chapters to discuss the importance of developing and valuing students’ 
jirst languages and cultures. This expanded discussion of bilingual edu- 
cation reflects our recognition of the important role that a strong first 
language base plays in developing a second language. 

Another major change In this revision: is that we describe the most 
widely-known methods used to teach a second or foreign language in 
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one chapter instead ol discussing ane or two methods in each chapler. 
This allows us to place each method within a particular orientation to- 
ward Leaching and learning. Gur hope Is that this change makes it easier 
to review how second or foreign languages have been taught. We end 
this review ol methods by suggesting that the most effective methods 
aré those that teach language through academic content. Then we add 
a chapter in which we expand on the idea ol teaching language through 
content, because this is an approach that is consistent with all of the 
principles for success. 

We appreciated the feedback to the first edition from both students 
and colleagues. We hope that you will find this revision belpful as you 
teach, We offer these ideas on ESL/EFL teaching realizing that many fac- 
tors contribute to student achievement. Gur hope is that the principles 
we present Will lead to increased success for both students and teach- 
ers here and abroad. 
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Introduction 


Chidren leant lenguage easily and naturally, but adults find it hard 
to rent a new fanguade. 


For we, learning @ larauage would be hard because | don't have an eve for [hose sounds, 
Hl bere a new languerge, | might lose the langucge | speak now, 


Learning English t¢ easy for students whe live tH a country where English is spoken all 
the tine, but in the EPL setting, leaching and learning are diferent, 


We keep hearing statements like these. Are they true, or are they just 
mylhs? Is it easier for children to learn language than for adults? Do some 
people have a predisposition jor language learning while others really 
can't learn? Does a new language replace the one you speak now, or can It 
be added? Are teaching and learning different for ESL and EFL students? 

These are legitimate questions, and there are no easy answers. Yet, 
these questions are important because many teachers have students 
whe need to learn English, Same of these teachers work in English- 
speaking settings. They may have many students who need to learn En- 
alish or just a few, The teachers may also be trying to teach other things 
besides English—subjects like science, social studies, or math. Other 
teachers work in settings where English is a foreign language. Their stu- 
dents may be children or adults whe want to learn English for a variety 
of purposes. These teachers are often charged with teaching English, 
and they are not expected to teach anything else. 

This book is aimed at helping teachers who are teaching English 
language learners in both ESL (English as a second language] and EFL 
(English as a foreien language) contexts, Since students’ ages and goals 
vary and because the teaching contexts, including the available teach- 
ing materials, are so different in different contexts, we can't offer a 
simple recipe to follow. Rather, we present a series of principles based 
on the practices of successful teachers we have worked with, 
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LATRODUCTHT 


Many methods for teaching English languaze learners are been 
based on commonsense assumptions about how a new lanauage is 
learned, The principles we offer contrast with the commonsense as- 
sumptions, but a5 we worked with teachers, they recognized that the 
principles all make sense, too. Often, teachers commented thar the prin- 
ciples reflect what they know works best in their own classrooms. They 
appreciate the principles because now these teachers can explain bet- 
ler why they follow the practloes they do. 

Over the last ten years, we worked with teachers in our graduate 
classes in Fresno, in classrooms, and at workshops around the United 
States, and in Mexico and South America, They provided us with many 
wonderful examples of how they put the principles for success into use 
in thelr awn classrooms. We incorporate many of the practices these 
teachers shared with us into this book. We chose examples that reflect 
a wide range of classroom contexts. Some of the teachers work with 
young children, others with middle ar high school students, and still 
others with adults. Some of the teachers work in settings where English 
is the common language outside school. Others work in settings where 
the only place students hear English is in their classroom. Despite this 
variation, all of these teachers found that they can apply the principles 
successfully in their classes. 


A Note on Labels 


One problem we faced in writing this book is how to refer to the stu- 
dents. We decided to use the term English language learners. We recag- 
nize that any label can be problematic, but this term focuses on one 
thing @ diverse group of students has in common—they are all learning 
the English language. This term seems to fit quite well for both children 
and adults and for those learning in an English-speaking setting and 
Lhose learning in a setting where Enalish is not widely used. 

There are other labels for these students, In settings such as the 
United States. they might be called language minority, bilingual, or lim- 
ited English proficient. Each of the labels has its problems. For example, 
in many communities the language minority students are in the numeri- 
cal majority, Many of these students are on their way to becoming bilin- 
gual, but in the early grades they don't understand, speak, read, and 
write two languages, A term such 4s finiled English proficicat focuses on the 
negative, on what students can't yet do, rather than on their strengths. 
Even the term second language does not accurately describe a student for 
whom English is a third or fourth language. Many students are 
linguistically and ethnically diverse. They are often multilingual with 
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multicultural backgrounds. In fact, to avoid the misnomer of second lan- 
guage learners, some national organizations refer to these students as 
ENL (English as a new language) learners (Lessow-Hurley 1996), 
Although we chose to use the term “English language learners,” we 
realize that even native speakers are continuing to learn English as they 
go through school. One could say that any student in a country like the 
United States is an English language learner. However, students who 
enter school speaking a language other than English have as their spe- 
cial additional challenge the task of learning English. Using the term 
“English language learners” allows us to discuss students learning En- 
elish in both an English-speaking contest and those learning English as 
a foreign language in non-English contexts. Although at times we refer 
10 students as linguistically diverse, limited English proficient, bilingual, 
or second language learners for stylistic purposes to avoid over using 
the term “English language learners,” we want our readers to know that 
we, the writers of this text, are aware that labels are often inaccurate, 


The Need for Principles for Successful Practice for 
English Language Learners 


Teaching practices based on sound principles are essential for English 
language leamers. The instruction that many English language learners 
received in schools was, for the most part, fragmented and dis-empow- 
ering (Valdés 1996; Cummins 19946: Miramontes 1997; Brisk 1998, Flores 
1982}, Teachers and administrators want to de what is best for all 
students, However, in settings such as the United States, teachers are 
frequently unprepared for students who come from different cultural 
and linguistic backgrounds and do not speak English. 

Traditional methods have not worked well for English language 
learners. For example, in the United States, even among those who com- 
plete high school, only a small number go on to four-year colleges. [n 
many foreign settings, students study English for years but never 
progress beyond a basic knowledge of English grammar, To reverse this 
trend of failure, a new approach is required, For many teachers, the an- 
swer is to base their practices on a new set of principles. 


Commonsense Assumptions About Teaching English 
Language Learners and Principles for Success 
All teachers make educational decisions based on their beliefs about 


teaching and learning. Because many educators have limited informa- 
tion about how to work with English language learners, instruction in 
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their classes is based on a set of commonsense assumptions, We be- 
liéve these assumptions limit students’ potential (Freeman and 
Freeman 1989) In the following list, we contrast these commonsense 
assumptions with aset of principles for success. We believe that teach- 
ers who follow these principles will expand their students’ potential for 


SUCCESS. 
Contntonsense Assumptions 


Learning proceeds fram 
part to whole. 


Lessons should be teacher 
centered because learning 
is the transfer of knowledge 
from the teacher to the 
student. 


Lessons should prepare 
students to function in 
society after schooling, 


Learning takes place as 
individuals practice skills 
and form habits. 


Ina second or foreign 

language, oral language 
acquisition precedes the 
development of literacy, 


Lessons should take place 
in English to facilitate the 
acquisition of English. 
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Principles for Success 


Leaming proceeds from whole 
ta part so teachers organize 
curriculum around big 
questions, 

Lessans should be learner 
centered because learning is 
the active construction af 
knowledge by the learner so 
teachers base lessons on 
learners’ needs and interests, 


Lessons should have meaning 
and purpose now so teachers 
draw on student background 
knowledge and interests and 
give students choices as they 
invelve them in authentic 
reading and writing experiences. 
Leaming takes place as students 
engage in meaningful social 
interaction so teachers give 
students opportunities to work 
collaboratively. 

Ina second or foreign language, 
oral and written language are 
acquired simultaneously so 
teachers have students read and 
write a5 well as speak and listen 
during their learning experiences. 
Lessons should support students’ 
first languages and cultures so 
teachers can draw on and 
develop students’ strengths. 























INTRORUCTION 


The learning potential of Learning potential is 

bilingual students is limited, expanded through faith in 
the learner so teachers 
involve students in activities 
that build their self-esteem 
and provide them wilh 
opportunities to succeed, 


As we worked with teachers who have Enelish language learn- 
ers in their classrooms, we found that when they follow these 
principles rather than basing their teaching on commonsense 
assumptions, they helped all of their students succeed, A brief 
look at each principle provides an overview for the chapters 
that follow. 


Learning Proceeds from Whole to Part 


Students need the big picture first. They develop concepts and the lan- 
guage to understand and express those concepts by beginning with gen- 
eral ideas and then filling in the specific details, Organizing curriculum 
around themes based on bie questions helps teachers move fram whole 
to part. English language learners need to know where they are going as 
they learn their new language. For this reason, preview and review in the 
primary language is especially helpfull 


Lessons Should Be Learner-Centlered 


Lessons begin with what students know, and activities build on student 
interests. Teachers create conlexts in which students can construct 
knowledge because they know that learning is not simply the transmis- 
sion of information. 


Lessons Should Have Meaning and Purpose for Sludents Now 
Students learn things thal they see as mecting a present need, Students 
are given choices in what they study. They reflect upon what they are 
learning and apply what they learn to their life inside and outside of 
school. In this process, teachers involve students in authentic reading 
and writing experiences, 


Lessons Should Engage Students in Social |nteraction 
When students share their ideas in social settings, individual inventions 
are shaped by social conventions. Working in groups, students alse 
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learn the important life skill of collaboration. English language learners 
develop cognitive, academic, and language proficiency more easily in 
classrooms where teachers organize for collaborative learning, 


Lessons Should Develop Both Oral and Written Language 


Especially for English language learners, the traditional view has been 
ihat the development of oral language must precede the development 
of literacy. However, Invelvernent in reading and writing from Lhe start 
is essential far developing academic competence, Both written and oral 
language can be developed simultaneously 


Lessons Should Support Students’ First Languages and Cultures 


When students come toa school speaking a language other than English, 
teachers can build on streneths by helping the student develop concepts 
in the first language, Full development of the primary language facili- 
tales the acquisition of English: recognition of the first language and 
culture, even in foreign language settings, builds self-esteem. 


Lessons Should Show Faitft in the Learner lo Expand Students’ 
Potential 


Teachers who believe in their students, including their English language 
learmers, plan activities that show their faith in the learner All students can 
learn if they are engaged in meaningful activities that move from whole to 
part, build on students interests and backgrounds, serve their needs, pro- 
vide opportunities for social interaction, develop their skills in both cral 
and written language and support their first languages and cultures. 


Overview 


In Chapter One we consider the different contexts for teaching English 
language learners. Teachers may be working in a setting where English 
is used as the wider language of communication or in a setting where 
English is a foreign language, The students may be almost any age, fram 
preschool through adult. We consider the effects these contexts ‘have on 
how teachers can apply the principles for success. 

Then we review orientations to second or foreign language teach- 
ing. For each orientation, we describe well-known languase-teaching 
inethods. We conclude this review by presenting the orientation we fee] 
is most consistent with the principles for success, Teachers taking this 
onlentation leach language through academic subject area content. 
Chapter Two expands the idea of teaching language through content. We 
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provide a number of examples from teachers working in different con- 
texts who successfully apply the principles by teaching language 
through content that is appropriate to their students, 

The remaining chapters examine each of the seven principles in 
detail. We look at how each one applies to English language learners, 
For each principle we describe specific activities in different contexts 
that could be used with all students but are particularly appropriate for 
English learners. Throughout, we emphasize the benefits of teaching 
language through academic content, 

These principles are not a panacea. Following them won't cure all 
the problems that English language learners and their teachers face. In 
some settings, these principles may be difficult to implement, and there 
will be resistance to some of them. Nevertheless, we are convinced that 
teachers who replace the seven commonsense assumptions with the 
principles we have listed will provide all of their students with a better 
chance for school success. 
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Contexts and 
Orientations 
et “i, a 


Wood Land * Farm Land 
Wel Land = Dey Land 
Rough Land = Siaoeth Land 
Low Laid «© High Lend 


The above contrasts are found on the first eight pages of the beautifully 
illustrated book, America: My Land, Your Land, Qur Land. (Nikola-Lisa 
1997). Fourteen artists, representing the rich ethnic diversity of America, 
illustrate the pages of this powerful book, It offers a wealth of opportu- 
nities for teachers working with English language learners in the United 
States and abroad to develop language and concepts through meaning- 
ful content. [t can be used in different contexts with learners who have 
little background with English, as well as with those learners who have 
studied English for some time, 

We begin this chapter with ideas fora lesson organized around 
powerful contrasts, concepts, and content [Freeman and Mason 1991). 
Materials such as the Nikola-Lisa book are particularly useful for teach- 
ing language through content because they can be adapted for use with 
students of different ages and at different levels of English proficiency, 

Teachers always need to adapt lessons to fit their context and their 
orientation. In this chapter, we consider the contexts in which leachers 
of English language learners work and the orientations they take towarc 
teaching second or foreign languages. “Contexts” refers to the different 
settings and different groups of students a teacher might be working 
with. “Qrientations’ refers to a teacher's assumptions about learning 
and teaching languages. Here are some possible adaptations and ex- 
pansions of a lesson based on this wonderful book, 
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Teachers can show the pictures to the students and ask them to 
brainstorm what they see, For example, beginning students looking at 
the pages "Wood Land® and “Farm Land” might list trees, leaves, aren, ani- 
mals, grapes, farrters, woman, basket, house. The teacher writes these words 
on the board. Then the teacher asks the students to describe the pic- 
tures, using the words they generated. The teacher writes the sentences 
on chart paper. As she does sa, she arranges Lhe sentences so that con- 
trasting features are made parallel: 


The Wood land has green trees, The farm land has grapes. 


Than the teacher reads the sentences with the students, For home- 
work, the students bring in pictures of farms or wooded places they have 
lived in or visited, then they talk and write about them, 

More advanced students might describe the pictures orally or in 
writing and reflect on a place they know or an experience they have had. 
Upon seeing the workers picking grapes in the fleld, two fourth araders 
who were migrant children in California wrote the following poignant 
reflections (see Figures |-1] and |—2) 

Teachers could capitalize on the contrasts in the book to have stu- 
dents discuss and write about social studies concepts. For example, they 
might reflect on the competing interests and needs of farm workers and 
jarm owners, the need for water for city dwellers or for farm Jand irriga- 
tion, or the conflict between land developers and farmers. These topics 
might encourage further reading, collecting newspaper and magazine 
articles, and then presenting a program about what was learned. 

Because each page of America is illustrated by a different artist, the 
book offers many art options. The beautiful artwork offers opportunities 
for discussion in comparison and contrast. For example, the "Wood 
Land” and “Farm Land" pages are in vivid color with realistic figures 
while the next two pages, “Wet Land” and "Dry Land” are done in pastel 
colors with people and animals drawn as caricatures. “Rough Land” and 
“smooth Land" has colorful cut-and-paste art to depict people and land- 
scape. Contrasts help develop language and concepts and olfer teach- 
ers a way to begin to organize their classes in a way that draws on 
students’ interests, uses their many strengths, and moves away from 
more traditional approaches to second language teaching, Students 
might want to write and illustrate their own books of contrasts about 
their native countries for the United States) following one of the art 
styles. Teachers who follow the principles for success, listed in the 
introduction, use materials such as America: My Land, Your Land, Our 
Lard creatively to fit their classroom context. 
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The following sections discuss the contexts teachers may wark in 
and the orientations they may take toward teaching a second or foreign 
language. Each orientation is consistent with one or more of the 
methods used to teach English language learners, We provide a brief 
explanation of each method. Then, in subsequent chapters we offer 
additional examples of lessons that reflect an orientation consistent 
with principles for successful practice. 


Contexts for Teaching English Language Learners 


To a large extent, the teaching context determines the methods that a 
teacher uses, We focus on the principles that successful teachers fol- 
low as they plan their lessons because teachers must always adapt 
their practice to their setting and to their student population, Even 
though teachers work in a variety of contexts, they can teach effectively 
if they follow sound principles that apply generally to teaching and 
learming. 

What are some key varlables that determine context? Two of these 
are the role of English in the immediate setting and the age and goals 
of the students. One typical role for English is that it serves as the pri- 
mary language for most people living in the country. Students will hear 
English when they leave the classroom whether they are on the play- 
ground, in a store, or in front of their television, This is the role of En- 
glish in countries like the United States, Canada, England. or Australia 
In this setting, teachers of English language learners are often referred 
to as teaching English a5 a second language (ESL), even though for 
some students, English is a third or fourth language. 

Teaching in af English-speaking country is quite dilferent fram 
teaching ina country where English is not the primary language of most 
people. When students leave the classroom they do nat hear much En- 
glish, although they may be exposed to English on television, in popular 
songs, or at the movies. English does not serve these students on the 
playground orin a store. For that reason, English teachers in France or 
Venezuela teach English as a foreign language (EFL). 

The distinction between ESL and EFL is not clear-cut in countries 
such as India, orin parts of Africa, In these countries, English may be the 
official language of government and education, but the native language is 
used for everyday activities. Even in countries where English has no offi- 
cial status, students may be motivated to learn English so they can attend 
a U.S, university, Increasingly, English is adominant world language. Nev- 
ertheless, the ESL/EFL distinction is useful because of the difference in 
the total amount of exposure to English for students in the two settings. 
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Figure 1-3) Contexts for Language Teaghing 


The second variable that alfects the teaching context is the age and 
the goals of the students, Adult learners may need English for basic 
communication or for vocational applications. International students in 
universities need English for academic purposes. Children in public 
schools will receive most of their formal education in English and need 
English both for everyday communication and for schoolwork. 

Even among school-age children, there is a difference between 
those in multilingual settings and those in bilingual settings. Ifa school 
has children who come from a variety of language backgrounds, then 
English language learners will probably be placed in ESL programs. 
However, if the school population is split between Iwo language groups, 
such as English and Spanish, then English learners may receive ESL as 
part of a bilingual education program that includes instruction in their 
native language, Spanish. 

Figure 1-3 represents the different contexts we have described. We 
recognize that teachers may find themselves working in any one or more 
than one of these arenas, and we tried to provide examples from each of 
them, Any method rust be adjusted to fit the context. but the principles 
that guide successful teaching should apply to all the possible contests. 


Orientations Toward Teaching English 
Language Learners 


Whatever the context, any teacher will enter the classroom with a set of 
assumptions, or an orientation, about teaching and learning generally 
and about teaching and leaming languages more specilically. An orienta- 
tion may be the result of the teacher's own language learning expericnces, 
the teacher's formal coursework, or the teacher's past experiences in the 
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classroom, In many settings, the available materials may also determine, 
to a large extent, the way someone teaches, and a teacher may simply 
adopt the orientation of the textbook writer. 

At times, teachers just do Lheir best without really thinking through 
the assumptions that unclerlie their orientation. Nevertheless, these as- 
sumptions still guide teachers’ practices, They influence the kinds of 
materials and activilies the teacher chooses. When we look at the his- 
tory of foreign or second language teaching. we can identify different 
orientations that have guided the practice of many teachers over time. 

Beliefs about how people learn and beliels about language shape 
each of the orjentations. In the sections that follow, we discuss these 
orientations by examining the assumptions about language and about 
learning and teaching thal farm the basis for each one. Also, we briefly 
describe the methods associated with each orientation, For more com- 
plete descriptions and for examples of Lhese methods in EFL settings, 
see Larsen-Freeman (1986), 

Early methods of language leaching Look on either a grammarbased 
orientation ora communicative orientation. We begin by examining these 
two orientations and the methods associated with them, Even though we 
refer to these as early methods, they are still widely usec today. 


Grammar-Based Orientation 


Underlying a grammar-based orientation is a belicfin faculty psychol- 
ogy, which holds that cifferent kinds of knowledge are located in sepa- 
rate sections of Lhe brain. Mathematics, for example, might be located 
in one area, art in another area, and language in a third area. Students 
néed Lo exercise each of these parts of the brain by studying different 
subjects. Thus, even if conjugating verbs in Latin does not serve a prac- 
lical purpose, it might provide good mental exercise. 

Traditional grammar forms the basis of this orientation. This is the 
grammar many of us studied in school, We divided sentences up into sub- 
jects and predicates and labeled words as nouns and verbs, We also studied 
different tenses and moods and learned to make subjects and verbs agree, 

Asel of assumptions about language and learning forms Lhe basis 
foreach orientation. The following assumptions characterize the gram- 
mar-based orientation. 


Learning a language means learning the grammar and the 
vocabulary. 
Learning a language expands one’s intellect. 


Learning a foreign language enables one to translate great 
warks of literature, 
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Learning the grammar of a foreign language helps one learn 
the grammar of one’s native language {Diller 1978, p. 10). 


In this orientation, study of a foreign language involves learning 
the grammar and the vocabulary of the language. This study is intended 
to expand the intellect. For example. students don't expect to commu- 
nicate in Latin or Greek, but studying those languages is thought to be 
good mental discipline, The goal is to be able to translate great works 
from the classical languages into English. 


Grammar-Translation Method 


The method most commonly associated with the grammarbased orien- 
lation is the grammar-translation method. If you studied Latin or Greek 
in high school or college, this is probably the method that was used. 
Even though grammiar-translation is net widely practiced in ESL con- 
texts where young children are learning the language of their new coun- 
try, it continues to dominate in many EFL settings for students of all 
ages. Native English speaking students studying modern languages, 
such as French or Spanish, may not be taught with a pure form of ¢ram- 
martranslation, but, especially at the high school and university levels, 
stucents usually experience some aspects of the method. 

A typical grammar-translation book begins each lesson with a 
short reading, often about some place or hero from a country where the 
target language is spoken. This reading is followed by a list of vocabu- 
lary words taken from the reading. Students spend a great deal of time 
memorizing the vocabulary. Following the reading and vocabulary lists, 
there are often questions about the reading to be answered orally or in 
writing, 

The next section of the lesson is a grammar point to be learned in 
the lesson. Grammar study invelves learning the pars of speech, learn- 
ing verb tenses, learning the difference between singular and plural 
forms, learning about agreement between subjects and verbs, or learn- 
ing about the use of the subjunctive, Following the grammar explanation 
there are exercises for students to practice the grammar points translat- 
ing from the native language to the target language and vice versa, 

In a grammartranslation class, students study the grammar and 
the vocabulary. The goal is to develop the ability to translate between 
the target language and the students’ primary language. For native En- 
glish speakers learning Latin, for example, the goal is to translate Latin 
texts into Enalish. Students also learn to translate English inte Latin. 
This proves to be a more difficult (and less useful) exercise, but itis con- 
sidered to be good mental exercise. 
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During a grammar-translation class, the leacher and sludents all 
speak in their primary language. English speakers learming Latin would 
speak entirely in English except to occasionally read passages aloud 
from short readings or works of literature. The focus of grammar- 
translation lessons is almost entirely on the written language. Students 
can eventually translate works from or inte the target language, They are 
evaluated with tests of grammar and vocabulary as wellas with passages 
they are required to translate. However, no real attention is paid to oral 
language development for communicative purposes, 


Communicative Orientation 


A second early orientation to language jearning focuses on communica- 
lion with native speakers rather than on translating classical literature, 
This orientation, dating back to the 1800s, was built.on the work of Gouin 
who observed children learning language in a natural setting. In the 
United States, Sauveur opened a language school in Boston in the late 
18405 using his Natural Method (Richards and Rodgers 1986), In these 
classes, lessons use intensive oral interaction in the target language. The 
communicative orientation is based on the following premises: 


The native language should net be used in the classroom. 
Students should make direct associations belween the ta ae 
language and the meaning, 

Language is primarily speech, but reading and writing sh aia 
alsa be taught from the beginning, 

The purpose of language learning is communication, 
Learning a language invelves learning about the culture. 


In classes using this early communicative orientation, the native 
language is excluded. The teacher and students speak only in the tarect 
language in order for students to learn ta communicate in the language 
they are studying. Teachers want students to associate words in the new 
language with their meanings instead ol translating terms into their na- 
tive language. The emphasis in these classes is on oral language, but 
students are also given exercises that invalve written languabe. Read- 
ines and discussion often center on the popular culture of the country 
or countries where the target language is spoken. Thus. a student study- 
ing French from a communicative orlentation might read and discuss 
French geography or history. 

A methed consistent with this early communicative orientation is 
the Direct Method, which is exemplified in the EFL setting by the Berlitz 
Nletheed, 
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Direct Method 


The Direct Method gets its name from the fact that students are encour 
aged to make ditect associations between objects or concepts and the 
corres panding words in the target language, This method dates back to 
1884 when the German scholar and psychologist F. Frankle provided a 
theoretical justification forthe method by writing about (he direct asso- 
ciation between forms and meanings in the target language (Richards 
and Rodgers 1986}. All instruction in the Direct Method is given in the 
targel langdage, even al the beginning. No translation is allowed. In- 
stead, new Larget language words or phrases are introduced through 
realia, pictures, or pantomime, Teachers demonstrate rather than trans- 
lating to answer questions, A goal of the method is to get students to 
think in the larget language. 

Direct Method lessons are organized around topics, such as body 
parts. food, and clothing. As students become more proficient, the topics 
include many of the cullural aspects ol the countries where the target lan- 
guage is spoken, Students leam about the geography, history, and cus- 
toms Of the target culture. In this process, vocabulary is emphasized, and 
grammar is only taught inductively The students and teacher work ta- 
gether, Teachers ask sludents questions and students ask one another 
questions. Teachers work on pronunciation and standard grammatical 
form, but they help students to self-correct rather than comecting directly. 
Some natural conversation is included in the lessons, but students are 
asked to use full sentences to improve vocabulary and sentence structure. 

The focus of lessons Is on the spoken language, However, even 
though speaking and listening skills are emphasized, reading and writ- 
ing are taught from the beginning. Teachers create situations in which 
students can communicate for teal purposes using cammon, everyday 
speech in the target language. Students are evaluated through actual 
use of (he target language with activities such as oral interviews and as- 
slaned written paragraphs. 

The most widely known application of the Direct Method is in the 
Berlitz language schools located throughout the world. Though the 
founder, Maximilian Berlitz, referred 1o [he method as the Berlitz 
Method, the principles applied have been, and continue to be. those ol 
the Direct Method. Berlitz classes are generally for highly-motivated 
adults needing language for business purposes. Although many tech- 
niques developed for the Direct Method have also been used in other 
methods, applying the Direct Method in noncommercial schools fell out 
of favor as early a8 1920 (Richards and Rodgers 1986). Reading and 
gramimar-translation methods dominated public and university lan- 
guage teaching in the United States until World War IL. 
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Empiricist Orientation . 


The entry of the United States into World War Il brought significant 
changes Lo language teaching methodology because it soon became 
clear that grammar-translation methodology did mot produce people 
who could use languages for real purposes, Ph.D-s in foreign languages 
could not serve as code assistants, translators, or, especially, spies! The 
U.S. government asked universities to develop foreign language pro- 
srams in which stuclents would develop conversational proficiency. This 
renewed emphasis on communication at the university level brought 
about the development of several new communicative methods. 

Changes in beliefs about how people learn and insights inte language 
led to the empiricist orientation to language teaching. This orientation is 
based on hehaviorist psychology and structural linguistics. Psychologists 
at this time viewed all learning as a process of forming stimulus-response 
bonds (Skinner 1957). Meanwhile, linguists began to view language as con- 
sisting of certain structural patterns {Fries 1945). These insights fram psy- 
chology and linguistics led to the following set of premises: 


Language is speech, not writing. 

A language is a set of habits, 

Teach the language, not about the language. 

A language is what its native speakers say, not what someone 
thinks they ought to say. 
Languages are different (Diller 1978, p. 19). 


Grammar-translation focuses primarily on written language, the 
Direct Method includes both oral and written language, but methods 
based on an empiricist orientation emphasize oral language because 
structural linguists held that oral language was primary and written lan- 
guage was a secondary representation. Communicative melhods that 
come from this empiricist orientation follow the natural order of chil- 
dren learning a first language. Thus, students first listen, then speak, ancl 
only later reacl and write, 

Pehaviorists claim that learning involves forming habits, so they 
consider @ language as a set of habits. Students in grammar-translation 
classes often failed to learn Latin or Greek. Instead, they learned about 
these languages. For that reason, those who hold an empiricist orienta- 
tion insist that students should actually learn lo use the language. This 
means that students should be actively involved in drills and exercises 
in the tareet language. 

structural linguists attempt to describe languages by recording 
what native speakers say, Often, textbooks or teachers prescribe a set of 
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rules for students to master, For English learners, a rule might be “Don't 
use double negatives.” Rather than have students memorize such pre- 
scriptive rules, teachers following an empiricist orientation might have 
students learn dialogues that include natural, colloquial speech based 
on current descriptions of language use. 

During this post-World War Il period, linguists used a method 
called contrastive analysis to apply insights fram structural analysis to 
a variety of languages. These linguists realized that languages differed 
in significant ways (Fries 1945). [ct followed logically that when someone 
taught English to a Spanish speaker, lor example, the teacher should be 
aware of the language contrasts and teach the parts that differed. Thus, 
eontrastive analysis could be used to decide on what lessons to teach. 

Twa communicative methods that follow an empiricist orientation are 
the audiolingual method (ALM) and Suggestopedia, ALM is probably the 
most widely used method for teaching second and foreign languages. 
Sugeestopedia isa somewhat exotic method that attracted attention In aca- 
demic circles. We also include in this section a brief description of the no- 
tional-functional approach. Notional-functional is net really a method. We 
see this communicative approach as essentially a variation on ALM with a 
different grammatical base, We include it because many textbook senes for 
both ESL and EFL teaching reflect a notional-functional approach, 


Audiolingual method (ALM) 


The audiolingual method was developed in response to the psychalogi- 
eal and linguistic advances described above. In a typical ALM lesson, stu- 
dents begin with a dialogue designed to include a particular structural 
pattern. The exercises and drills that follow are all based on the dialogue. 
They give students more practice with the structure being studied. 

In an ALM class, the emphasis is on development of the oral lan- 
guage. Accordingly, most of the class time Is spent repeating the dialogue 
or doing drills. ALM teachers act like drill sergeants or cheerleaders as 
they lead the whole class, groups within the class, or individual students, 
Anumber of kinds of drills have been developed, For example, in a single 
slot substitution drill, the teacher might hold up a pencil while saying, 
“This is a pencil,” Then the teacher would cue the class with the word pen, 
and students then chorus, "This isa pen,” A more complicated drill would 
require Filling two slots. After hearing the sentence “Bobisa teacher” and 
the cues "Betty, dentist.” the students would be expected to produce 
“Betty is a dentist.” One problem with such drills is that students may re- 
peat the phrase without understanding it. However the emphasis in ALM 
is on the syntactic patterns rather than on meaning, A good deal of atten- 
tion is also paid to correct pronunciation. 
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Based on behaviewist psycholowy, ALM lessons are designed to give 
students intense practice with the language in order to form good hab- 
its in the target language, The theory holds that, with sufficient practice, 
the language structure will be internalized and come automatically, Er- 
rors are corrected Immediately to avoid the formation of bad habits. 
Lessons are based on the structures of the target language and on the 
contrasts between the native and target languages. Thus, a Spanish 
speaker learning English would work on sounds in words like girl that are 
present in English but lacking in Spanish. 

ALM was touted a5 a scientific approach to language teaching. It 
was developed by linguists and psychologists. Textbook publishers were 
quick to produce a number of ALM series, especially for languages com- 
monly taught in high school and college. Although successful in 
intensive language institutes with highly motivated students, the 
audiolingual method has generally net produced fluent communicators, 
A frequently told joke about Lhe method goes like this: 


A student who studied four years of Spanish using audiolingual ma- 
terials took a tip to Mexleo, Upon her retum, she was asked haw she 
did speaking Spanish, Her reply was. “Not very well, [kept waiting to 
speak Spanish, but no one ever gave me the first line of a dialogue!" 


‘The story is perhaps an exaggeration. but the point is clear Even thouan 
the efficacy of ALM has been brought into question, this method con- 
tinues to be used widely In both ESL and EFL settings. 


Notional-Functional Approach 


ALM is based on the patterns of structural linguistics. More recently, a 
number of linguists looked at how languages express different notions, 
such as time or space, and different functions, such as greetings or 
apologies (Wilkins 1976), This new perspective on grammar has led to 
the publication of a number of texts that in some ways resemble ALM 
texts but differ in that they reflect this changed perspective on grammar, 
Atypical lesson Includes practicing dialogues and doing exercises based 
on portions of the dialogue, In this respect, a notional functional lesson 
is very similar to an ALM lesson, The difference would be that in the 
ALM lesson, the dialogue might be written to help students practice the 
present continuous tense, and in the notional functional lesson, the dia- 
logue would be written to give students practice with time expressions. 

A typleal notional-functional lesson for high school and adult 
learners might include a dialogue containing introductions. Students 
would listen to the dialogue, repeat it, and then try out the forms in 
class by going up to classmates and saying, “Nice to meet you.” The cor 
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fect resporise, “Nice to meet you, too.” would come back even if the two 
students knew one another before the practice with introductions. Later 
students might be asked to perform introductions for the rest of the 
class using forms such as, “Tony, this is Maria,” Notional-functional les- 
sons often include brief writing activities, such as completing a registra- 
tion form or creating an advertisement. 

Notional-functional texts are widely used in both ESL and EFL set- 
lings, especially with adult learners. Lessons focus on practical use of 
both oral and written language. The content of the lessons is different 
from the content of ALM lessons, but the beliefs about how people leam 
language are essentially the same as the beliefs that underlie ALM 


Suggestopedia 


Suggestopedia was developed by Bulgarian psychiatrist-educator 
Lozanoy (1982), who wanted to eliminate the psychological barriers that 
people have to learning. Stevick (1976) summarizes Lozanov's view of 
learning into three principles: ()) People are able to learn at rates many 
limes greater [han what is commenly assumed: (2) learning ls a "global" 
event and involves the entire person; and (3) learners respond to 
various influences, many of them nonrational and nonconscious. 
Sugeestopedia uses drama, art, physical exercise, anc desuggestive-sug- 
gestive communicative psychotherapy as well as the traditional modes 
allistening, speaking, reading, and writing to teach a second language. 
The influence of the science of Suggestolagy is clear in this method that 
calls class meetings “sessions,” In these sessions, instruction is made 
pleasant and students’ aesthetic interests are aroused. Lozanovy's (1982) 
goal is that “new material to be learned will be assimilated and become 
automatic and creatively processed without strain and fatigue” (p. 157). 

Several characteristics of Suggestopedia distinguish it fram other 
second language teaching methods. First, the physical setting is ex- 
tremely important, Classes are small and students sil in comfortable 
armchairs in a semicircle. On the walls of the room hang posters from 
countries where the target language is spoken as well as posters with 
grammatical information such as verb conjugations. 

Lessons begin with the teacher speaking in Lhe students’ first lan- 
guage. The teacher tells the students about the successful and enjoyable 
experience they are going to have. Students are told they will choose a 
new identity and a new name in the language they are learning. Baroque 
music is played as students close their eyes and do yoga breathing ex- 
ercises to relax, The students and teacher then read the lesson to the 
beat of the music. Then students listen te the lesson and music with 
their eyes closed, In subsequent lessons, students role-play, sing songs, 
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play diflerent games, and make up skits to work with the material in the 
lessons. Lozanoy (1982) claims that Suagestopedia has great success 
because students can assimilate a great deal of vocabulary, They can put 
the vocabulary to use, they can read, they can communicate, and they 
are not afraid to use their new language. Loganov attributes the success 
of Sugeestopedia to the use of many modalities, Besides listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing, students listen to music, relax using 
techniques based on yoga, and engage in rele-plays. 

In Suggestopedia the teacher decides which material Lo present, 
leads all activities, and is the center of instruction. In some respects, 
Suggestopedia could be seen as an enhanced version of ALM. There are 
still dialogues, but they are presented artistically by teachers specially 
trained in presentation skills. Students still do drill-like exercises, but they 
are seated in comlartable chairs. Unlike ALM, in Suggestopedia classes 
teachers take into account the physical and emotional needs of students 
so they can learn more efficiently, Despite these advances over ALM, 
Sugeestopedia has not been widely adopted in the West. It is impractical 
for large language classes with limited resources. In addition, it would be 
difficult, in most places, to find textbooks or other materials designed for 
Suggestopedia or to find teachers trained in its specialized techniques. 


Rationalist Orientation 

New insights in psychology and linguistics prompted a shift from the 
empiricist orientation to a rationalist orientation. Chomsky (1959) are 
gued convincingly that behaviorist psychology could not account for lan- 
guage learning. Meanwhile, behaviorisin, which emphasized the 
influence of external stimuli on the learner, was being replaced by cogni- 
tive psychology, which stresses the importance of the activity of the 
learner. It's how the learner acts on the environment, not how the envi- 
ronment acts on the learner that really matters. In addition, it is assumed 
that people have many innate abilities that need to be developed. They 
are not simply blank slates or empty vessels waiting to be filled. 

Chomsky also developed a new approach to linguistics called 
transformational-generative grammar, Structural linguists had de- 
scribed patterns in oral language, Chomsky argued that an @nalysis of 
what people say or write was not adequate. Instead, he showed that un- 
derlying the large number of patterns found in speech or writing (which 
he called the surface structure of language) wasa smaller number of pat- 
tems at 4 More abstract or deep level, 

Chomsky also argued that language ability is innate. Humans are 
morn with a knowledae of those aspects of grammar common to all lan- 
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guages, and so learning a language consists of deciding on which parts 
of the Universal Grammar show up in the particular language people 
around us speak. This process is carried out subconsclously, 

Learning a language is a natural process and involves developing 
deep structures and also developing the ability to transform them into 
the different surface structures. Thus, for Chomsky, questions and state- 
ments follow the same pattern at a deep level. For example, learning 
English involves acquiring this pattern and also being able to transform 
the deep structure pattern into different surface structures that serve as 
queslions. This would not be directly taught but would come from au- 
thentic language use. 

These new insights into how people learn and how linguistics works 
led to a new set of assumptions that shaped the rationalist orientation: 


A living language is characterized by rule-governed creativity. 
The rules of grammar are psychologically real. 
People are especially equipped to learn language. 


A living language is a4 language in which we can think 
(Diller 1978, p. 21). 


When linguists say thal languages are “rule-govemed,” they refer to 
an innate ability, the knowledge that a sentence sounds right rather than 
the knowledge of the kinds of grammar rules taught in school, Thus, na- 
live English speakers know that “big red balloon" sounds right. but “red 
ble balloen” is somehow wrong. Even though they can't explain rules like 
this, the rules are psychologically real and speakers can use therm to cre- 
ate new sentences or words. They don't imitate or repeat what they have 
heard. Instead, they use the rules they have internalized to creale new 
sentences, Humans can do this because much of this ability is innate. We 
are born with an ability to learn language, That's why all humans, unless 
they are born with severe brain dysfunclion of put in some highly restric- 
tive environment, develop language proficiency, On the other hand, neat 
all of us learn other things, like math, science or social studies, Finally, 
when we acquire a language, we can use that language for thinking. We 
have not simply memorized words or phrases that we are repeating. 

Chomsky and others were alternpting to account for the develap- 
ment of a person's primary language. Methods based on a rationalist 
onentalion apply these insights to learning or acquiring additional lan- 
guages. Four commonly used methods that are consistent with the ra- 
tionalist orientation are the Silent Way, Community Language Learning, 
Total Physical Response, the Natural Approach, and CALLA, 
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The Silent Way 

The Silent Way. developed by Gatlegno, makes students responsible for 
their own learning and encourages learners to become independent of 
the teacher. The method gets its name from the fact that the teacher is 
silent much of the time. During Silent Way lessons, teachers model an 
expression only once, and then students are responsible for working to- 
gether to try to reproduce what the teacher modeled. Gattegno believes 
that teachers should give students only what is absolutely necessary to 
promote learning and that students will develop their own internal un- 
derstanding of the language they are studying as they work together with 
classmates. 

Beginners are initially taught the sounds of their new language 
trom color-coded sound charts. Next, teachers focus on language struc- 
Lures, sometimes using colored, plastic rods to visually represent parts 
of words and sentences, For example, fora noun plural, such as Boys, a 
lang white rod could represent the base, bev, anda short blue rad could 
represent the inflectional affix s, As students begin to understand more 
of the language, they are taught stories using the rods 45 props. For ex- 
ample, Ina story about a little girl walking her dog near a park bench, 
the teacher might use a red rod to represent the little girl, a green rod 
for her dog, and a yellow rod for the park bench. At all stages of the 
method, the teacher models as litthe as possible, and students try to re- 
peat after careful listening with help from each other, The teacher leads 
them toward correct responses by nods or negative head shakes, 

Silent Way has been used successfully, especially with adult learn- 
ers, It isa fairly complex method that requires students to learn the sys- 
Lem of teaching [the charts and reds, for example) as well as the target 
language, This can cause problems inan adult education setting where 
students do not attend consistently or where new students enter at vari- 
aus times during the year. This method is alse difficult for teachers who 
are used to talking as they direct class activities. It is hard for most teach- 
ers to remain silent most of the time. The idea of shifting responsibility 
for learning to the student is a good one, but same students may become 
confused and frustrated by the complex system and the silent teacher. 


Community Language Learning 


Community Language Learning is a method for teaching a second lan- 
guage that was developed by psychologist Charles Curran, who based his 
method on Rogers’ (1951) principles of humanistic psychology. Rogers saw 
learners as a group in need of counseling and a kind of positive therapy, In 
Community Language Learning (CLL) teachers serve as counselors 
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charged with facilitating learning. They join together with students to form 
a learning community characterized by an accepting atmosphere. The goal 
is to lower students’ defenses and encourage open communication, 

Ina typical CLL lesson, students who have previously come to know 
#ach other sit ina small circle. The teacher/facilitator stands behind one 
of the students, This student makes a statement or asks a question in his 
or her native language. In a gentle, supportive voice the teacher trans- 
lates what the student said from the student's native language to the lan- 
guage being learned. The student repeats what the teacher says until he 
or she is comfortable enough to record the new phrase or sentence on a 
tape recorder. This procedure Is repeated with others in the circle until a 
shart conversation has been recorded. Then students listen to their con- 
versation, and the teacher writes it on the board. The textbook actually 
becomes what the students say in their recorded conversation, Students 
often copy the written conversation from the board to take home and 
study. As time goes on, students use more complex language and even- 
tually come to need the teachersfacilitator less and less. 

What is dane with the language once it is written down is impor- 
tant. Olten, this language is analyzed for vocabulary or grammar study, 
For example, if students use the verb io @e in an early lesson, the teacher 
might isolate this verb for the students to conjugate and then compare 
it with a regular verb such as walk, In other words, ance the conversation 
is completed, it may become the basis lor direct instruction In grammar, 

The curriculum ina CLL class comes from the students, but the cur- 
riculum is restricted by the fact that it only comes from the students. Les- 
sons could be expanded on by the availability of a wide variety ol 
resources, including the teacher, books, magazines, realia, and media. Stu- 
dents in CLL classes learn how to say in a new language what they already 
know, but do not extend their content knowledge. Another limitation of 
CLLis that there must be a low student-teacher ratio. In large classes, stu- 
dents would not get many opportunities to participate actively. 


Total Physical Response (TPR) 


Total Physical Response (TPR) is a method that was developed by Asher 
(1979) whose research suggests that we learn better when our muscles 
are involved as well as our minds. In TPR, students listen and respond 
toa series of commands. At the beginning, students are given simple 
commands such as “Raise your right hand,” Students then indicate their 
comprehension by raising their hands, As students progress through 
TPR lessons, the commands become more complex. For example, “If you 
are wearing a blue shirt, scratch your nose.” might be one combination 
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command, Eventually, students begin giving the commands to their 
teachers and classmates. In some adaptations of TPR, students write the 
comunands of follow commands that are written. However, the sequence 
that is generally followed is first listen and then speak, with reading and 
writing coming after students have developed oral language proficiency. 

Commands are used as the basis of TPR lor two reasons, In the first 
place, reliance on coramands ensures the active involvement of students. 
Second, in English, the verb forms used for commands are in simple 
form. Students don't have to consider tense changes or more complex 
yerb forms so long as they are responding to or giving commands. 

One popular adaptation of TPR has been developed by Segal, Her 
book, Teaching English Through Action (1983), emphasizes the development 
of oral language. In her rationale for the book, Segal explains that read- 
ing and writing, “Come easily and naturally after considerable exposure 
to listening and practice in speaking.” (p. 1). Although Segal does pro- 
vide some context for commands by organizing them in a series around 
different toples to develop semantically-related vocabulary, she doesn't 
specify exactly what constitutes “considerable exposure.” In fact, in her 
book of 102 lessons, there is no reading or writing at all. 

Another popular adaptation of TPR, developed by Romijn and 
Secly (1979), also presents contextualized series of commands. Their 
book, Live Action English, includes reading and writing much earlier in the 
process than Segal’s version of TPR, The following is a typical sequence 
taken from Live Action English: 

Candle 

Put the candle in the candlcholder. 
Take out your matches, 

Tear out a match, 

Light the match. 

Light the candle, 

Blow out the match. 

Throw it away, 

Put the matches away. * 
Look at the candle. 

Smell it. 


. Blow it out. 


So Me 


=5 


A Live Action English lesson begins with the teacher setting out the 
props, perhaps talking about them while doing so, Then the teacher 
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goes through the steps in the sequence, acting each one oul and repeal- 
ing the words as the students watch and listen, Once students are famil- 
iar with Lhe sequence, they perform the actions along with the teacher, 
but they are still silent. Then the students are shown a written version 
of the sequence and may be asked to copy it. In the next step, the 
teacher performs the actions without speaking, and the students provide 
the dialogue, The teacher may stop at any point to work on students’ 
pronunciation. Once students are able to repeat the sequence, they read 
the commands and Lhe teacher performs the actions. Finally, students 
ao through the sequence in pairs, one student reading the commands 
and the other student acting Lhem out. 

In Lheir more recent book, TPR Is More Than Commands Al All Levels 
(1995) Seely and Romjin expand the uses of TPR to include dialogues, 
role play, and sterlelling. They provide a number of examples to show 
how teachers with students at dilferent levels can use [hese extensions 
of TPR to provide comprehensible input, They include specific ideas on 
teaching verb lenses, grammatical features (such as count and noncount 
nouns), and idioms. One benefit of TPR is that it allows students time to 
develop an understanding of the target language before they are asked 
to speak iL Students also enjoy the game-like atmosphere invalved in 
acting out commands. However, for most teachers, TPR is used a5 one 
technique with beginning students rather than as a complete method, 


The Natural Approach 


One of the mast widely-used methods af teaching a second or foreian lan- 
guage is The Natural Approach, developed by Krashen and Terrell (1983), 
The method puts into practice the theory of second language acquisition 
Krashen (1982) developed, A central tenet of his theory is that we acquire 
father than learn a second language. Acquisition occurs ina natural order 
when students receive comprehensible input, messages they understand. 

In the original version of The Natural Approach, Lhe emphasis was 
on making oral input comprehensible. In recent years, Krashen has wrik- 
ten extensively aboul the value of free voluntary reading, which provides 
even greater amounts of input than oral language does. The written in- 
put from reading is alsa important because students can begin to ac- 
quire the academic language of Lexts. 

Students are able to acquire written or oral language when they are 
motivated and nat nervous, Krashen argues thal the rules we con- 
sciousty learn play only a small part in the development of language pro- 
ficiency, but these rules can be used to monitor or check the spoken or 
writlen language we produce. 
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The Natural Approach has been adopted hy many teachers. It is not 
an exotic method like Silent Way or Suggestopedia. The teachers main 
responsibility is to make instruction comprehensible, This method is 
helpful to teachers because Krashen and Terrell outline the stages learn- 
ers typically pass through and the kinds of instruction that are appropri- 
ate for each stage. 

Early lessons in Krashen and Terrell’s (1983) Natural Approach are 
similar to or actually incorporate strategies fram TPR. In The Natural 
Approach, students move through four stages, which the authors ex- 
plain are consistent with the stages children go through as they learn a 
first language. Lessons are clesianed to provide large quantities of cam- 
prehensible input and to keep the anxiety level low. 

The following scenarios come fram a promotional booklet for The 
Rainbow Collection, The Natural Approach materials produced to be used 
in elementary school. Each scenario in the booklet is presented in car- 
toon form lo show how a teacher would conduct a typical lesson and 
how students would be expected to respond in that stage of The Natu- 
ral Approach, 


Scenario One: Preproduction—First Stage In this first scenario 
for the preproduction stage, the teacher is talking about the color of her 
eyes as she points to them. She also talks about the color of the stu- 
dents’ eyes and has the students point to their eyes as well as other 
body parts. Students are then asked to point to one of the other stu- 
dents who has brown eyes of to name students who are pointing to dif- 
ferent body parts, Finally, the teacher asks some yes/no questions about 
body parts, such as, “Is this my nose?” In preproduction, students do nat 
have to talk except to name other students or answer "yes" and “na”. 
They are encouraged to communicate with gestures and actions, Les- 
sons focus on listening comprehension and build receptive vocabulary. 
TPR is offen used as 4 stratezy during the prepreduction stage. 


Scenario Two: Early Production—About a Month Later In the 
pictures for the second stage, or early productlon, the teacher is holding a 
plant and talking about the flawers and leaves. When she asks, “Do any 
of you like to smell flowers?” students answer with responses such as, “I 
do,” and “Yes.” As the lesson continues, students answer questions 
about the color of the leaves (grea) and what we use our noses far (ta 
smell), In this stage, students use one or two words or short phrases. Gf- 
ten teachers use either/or questions such as, “Is the plant green or 
brown?” The vocabulary required ta answer the question is contained in 
the question. The lessons at this stage expand the learners’ receptive 
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vocabulary, Activities are designed to motivate students to produce va- 
cabulary they already understand. 


Scenario Three; Speech Emergence—Some Time Later Inthe 
example for the third stage, speech entergence, the teacher is holding a pic- 
ture of a boy smelling a flower, When she asks what the boy is daing, stu- 
dents answer, “Smells flower.” and “He smelling flower.” As the lesson 
continues, the teacher explores the students’ understanding of their 
senses by asking, “What do our eyes and hands tell us about the flower 
in the picture?" Students answer, “It's white and yellow.” "Leaves are 
ereen.” “it feel smooth.” The teacher may model correct structures in her 
fesponse by saying, for example, “Yes, it feels smooth.” However, the 
teacher responds to the message and does not overtly correct the gram- 
mar. In the speech emergence stage, students are speaking in longer 
phrases and complete seniences. Lessons continue to expand students’ 
receptive vocabulary. The activities are designed to develop higher lev- 
els of language use. 


Scenario Four: [Intermediate Fluency—Still Later [nthe fourth 
stage, Intermediate fluency, the teacher is shown discussing several pictures 
that are related to the senses, When the teacher asks, “How do our 
senses help us?” one student answers, “We can know if something is hot 
or cold.” When asked how our senses could tell us about the orange in a 
picture she is holding. students explain “l smell it.” "l can see it. It's 
round and orange.” and “You could taste it.” At the end of the discus- 
sion, the students and teacher write a story together about their senses, 
At this stage, students engage in conversation and produce connected 
narrative, They continue to expand their receptive vocabulary, The activi- 
ties are designed to develop higher levels of language use in content 
areas, and reading and writing activities are incorporated, 

Although The Natural Approach follows the traditional sequence of 
listen, speak, read, and write, there is some recognition of the value of 
reading and writing, The authors stare that “with adults... both reading 
and writing can be profitably beaun during the prespeaking and early 
production stages” (Krashen and Terrell 1983, p. 88). However, the writ- 
ing generally consists of copying commands into a notebook, and the 
reading is limited to recognizing key words written on the board, The au- 
thars warn of the danger of “supplying written inpul too soon” (p. 8). 
However, Krashen now recognizes an Increased role for written language 
He has conducted extensive research into the benelits of reading as a 
form of comprehensible input (Krashen 1993). He now advocates much 
mare reading much earlier than is evident in the original description of 
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The Natural Approach, He also encourages writing lor cognitive develap- 
ment, to help students become better thinkers (Krashen 1982). 

It should be noted thal methods such as The Natural Approach were 
developed to counter the emphasis that traditional methoris, such as 
ALM, put-on early production. In many second language classes, students 
were expected to produce the target language (by repeating words or 
phrases) from the very first day, By delaying production. methods such as 
The Natural Approach lower what Krashen calls the affective filter by allow- 
ing students to relax and understand what they are hearing, before being 
forced to produce the new language. The list on page 23 summarizes the 
Natural Approach stages a$ presented in Tie Rainbow Collection. 


CALLA 


The Cognitive Academic Language Learning Approach (CALLA) was de- 
veloped to teach content to secand language learners, It is an “instruc- 
tional system designed to develop academic language skills in English 
for students in upper elementary and secondary schools” (Chamot and 
O'Malley 1989, p. 111), The rationale is that “learning a language has 
more in common with leaming complex cognitive skills than it does with 
learning facts, isolated pleces of information, or even meanineglul texts” 
ip. 112), The idea is that second language students will learn English 
through an organized approach to the content area materials they need 
to study in the regular classroom, 

Three components camprise CALLA: arade-appropriate content, 
academic language development, and instruction in learning strategies, 
With CALLA, students first study content materials in science and math- 
ematics because these subjects are least language dependent. In sci- 
ence, students receive comprehensible input through hands-on 
activities. Mathematics has an international sign system and somewhat 
restricted vocabulary. Later, students begin to work in social studies and 
literature, which involve more language. However, students are given a 
number of ways to use context for the content, 

As students explore various content areas, they also develop the 
academic language they need. Because much of the academic language 
used in the content areas is context-reduced, particularly the language 
of textbooks and lectures, the input is made comprehensible through 
the use of maps, models, manipulatives, demonstrations, written re- 
sponses, and discussions, As students become actively involved in the 
cantent, they leam the academic language they need. 

The third component of CALLA, learning strategy instruction, helps 
students consciously develop techniques for warking with content area 
materials. In the CALLA model, teachers first find out what learning 
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Natera! Appraact 
Prepraduc tint 
* Teachers ask students to communicate with gestures, actions, 
yes/no answers, and names. 


= Lessons focus on listening comprehension. 


* Lessons build receptive vocabulary. 
(Fuca ding and writing are incorporated.) 


Early Production 
Teachers ask students to respond to eilherfor questions. 


Students respond with ane or bwo word phrases. 
Lessons expand receptive vocabulary, 


Acthittes ¢noourage sludents to produce vocabulary they already 
understand, 
(Reading and writing are incorporated.) 


Speck Enrergcnce 
Students respond in longer phrases or sentences, 


Teachers model conect language forms, 


Lessons continue to develop receptive vocabulary, 
(Reading and writing are incarporated,] 


Iktennesiote Flaency 
Students engage in conversatlon and produce connected narrative, 


Teachers model corect language lorms. 
Reading and writing are incorporated, 





strategies students already use by interviewing them and having them 
‘think aloud" as they do a task. Once strategies are identified, teachers 
provide students opportunities to practice hem, Chamot and O'Malley 
have identified three major types of strategies, and they have developed 
activitles for each type. Metacoguilive strategies include advance organiza- 
tion, selective attention, and self-evaluation. These strategies help stu- 
dents plan, moniter, and evaluate their own learning. Cognitive strategies 
such as grouping, note taking, imagery, and inferencing, encourage stu- 
dents ta manipulate content material in different ways, Social- affective 
strategies Such a5 Cooperative learning give students a chance to interact 
in order to ask questions and clarify the content. 
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A CALLA lesson is organized into five parts: preparation. presenta- 
tion, practice, evaluation, and expansion. In the preparation phase, the 
teacher discovers what students already know about the content ta as- 
certain the gaps in students’ prior knowledge and to build on what stu- 
dents already know. In the presentation stage, new material is presented 
using different techniques to make it comprehensible, The practice phase 
allows students ta engage In hands-on activities in cooperative groups 
as they go over the content. Evaluation may be individual, cooperative, or 
teacher-directed. However, the emphasis is on helping students to self- 
evaluate. In the final stage, expansion, students are encouraged to go be- 
yond the materials to explore the cantent in other ways. For example, 
students might decide to interview family ar community members about 
atopic discussed during a social studies lesson. 

In a CALLA lesson, the goal is to provide students with different 
wal's Lo practice language and learn content at the same time. Through 
the practice of different strategies, students are shown how to approach 
content In more than one way, The authors of CALLA have developed 
textbooks for secondary content area classrooms that follow the model, 
Many teachers find bath the model and the materials extremely helpful 
as they work to teach content to second language learners. In many ways, 
CALLA is consistent with the final orientation we describe in the next 
section and with the content-based language instruction we advocate, 


Sociopsycholinguistic Orientation 
The final orientation is one we have labeled sociopsycholinauistic, We 
use this term because it includes both the social and individual psycho- 
logical aspects of language learning. A number of different researchers 
have contributed to the formation of this orientation. 

The view of learning is influenced by Piaget (1955), Vygotsky (1962, 
(978), and Rosenblatt (1978), Each of them contributes something valu- 
able to our understanding of how people learn generally and how they 
learn language more specifically. Piaget, for example, showed how learn- 
ers pass through a series of developmental stages as they came to un- 
derstand the world. These stages may be partly determined by biological 
maturation and partly formed as the result of the learner's experiences. 
According to Piaget, we develop concepts through a process of assimi- 
lation and accommodation. That is, we take in new ideas, and we change 
ourconcepts to include the new information, 

Piaget focused on the individual psychological development that 
occurs as people act on and interact with the environment. Vygotsky, on 
the other hand, considered the role that other people play in learning. 
His is a more social theory of learning. In particular, he claimed that 
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leamming occurs when we are helped to perform a task by an adult or a 
mor capable peer, What we can first do with someone's help we can later 
do alone. He also pointed out that we learn new things when we receive 
help with lasks that are just beyond our ability to carry out alone, What 
Vygotsky called the “Zone of Proximal Development" consists of the 
range of activities between what we can do alone and what we can do 
with the help of an adult or more capable peer, Teaching, he argued, 
should be targeted toward this Zone of Proximal Development. 

A third researcher whose insights help shape the sociopsycho- 
linguistic orientation is Rosenblatt, She explained that learning consists 
of transactions between a reader anda text. Meaning is nol found in the 
reader or in the text, but rather in the transactions that occur as one 
reads, Both Lhe mental text the reader creates and the reader are 
changed in the process of reading. As we read more, we have more ex- 
periences to bring to.a new text, and those experiences shape how we 
understand the text at the same time that the text is shaping our under- 
standing of the world. What Rosenblalt described lor reading seems to 
hold equally well for ora! language. 

Piaget, Vygoisky, and Rosenblatt all offer valuable insights into the 
learning process. What about language learning? Chomsky argues that 
language is innate. We are bom with the ability to learn languages eas- 
ily, and we only need experiences with particular languages to learn 
them. Chamsky'’s view of language learning is similar, in some ways, to 
Piaget's view of learning more generally, Humans learn language with 
little conscious effort. In this respect, learning a language is quite differ- 
ent fram learning most school subjects such as mathematics or history. 

Chomsky's (1965) thearies of linguistics help shape the sacio- 
poycholinguistic orientation, These theories account for the individual 
psychological aspect of learning. Within a sociopsycholinguistic orien- 
tation, however, we must also consider the social aspects of language 
learning. For that reason, Halliday's (1977) theory of functional grammar 
is useful. Halliday is interested In the relationship between the different 
aspects of language and the social functions that different language 
structures fulfill. In this respect, Halliday’s linguistic theory is more simi- 
lar to the learning theories of Vyeolsky and Rosenblatl These research- 
ers focus on social aspects of learning and om how language is a tool for 
icarning and communicating with others. 

The sociopsycholinguistic orientation Is shaped by all of these re- 
searchers as well as by the miscue research of Goodman (1967), which 
provides insiahts into how learners use cucs from three linguistic sys- 
tems—graphophonic, syntactic, and semantic—to construct meaning 
from written texts, Goodman's writing (1986) also shows how his re- 
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search and the research of the others whose work helps shape the 
sociopsycholinguistic orientation can be put into classroom practice. 
We based the principles that guide successful practice on this re- 
search, These principles, which we Hsted In the introduction, form the 
premises of the sociopsycholinguistic orientation for language teaching, 


Learning goes from whole to part, 
Lessons should be learner-centered because learning is the 
active construction of knowledge. 


Lessons should have meaning and purpose for students now. 
Learning Gecurs in social interaction, 

Reading, writing, speaking, and listening all develop together. 
Lessons should support students’ first languages and cultures. 
Faith in the learner expands learning potential, 


In subsequent chapters, we discuss each of these principles in 
detail, Two methods that are consistent with a sociopsycholinguistic 
onenLation are problem posing and content-based language teaching. 


Problem Posing 


Problem Posing (Wallerstein 1987) was developed by Paulo Freire (Freire 
1970) to help teach literacy ta adults. In this method, the teacher first lis- 
lens to the students and assesses their situation to help them determine 
the things that truly concern them. The teacher then chooses a code (a 
picture, a story, a song, ete.) to present to students to help therm take an 
objective look at their personal experiences and concerns, the problems 
they have posed. For example, the teacher might show students a sna ps 
shot that depicts the substandard housing in the neighborhood where 
they live. The students meet in-small groups that Freire calls culture 
circles to discuss the picture, In Lhe process, [hey identify or “pose” what 
they perceive as a problem, Through their collective dialogue in the cul- 
lure circles, they plan for social action to improve their situation, 

In discussing their situation and planning social action, students 
learning a second language can use the target language to solve a real 
problem. Younger students might deal with a problem such as lack of 
playground space. High school or college students might tackle the prob- 
lems presented by drug dealers on campus. Adult students could con- 
sider the effects welfare programs have on members of their com munity. 

Problem Posing is consistent with the principles that underlie suc- 
cessful practice. The following list shows how aspects of Problem Pos- 
ing comespond to the principles. 
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Principles for Success Problert Posing 

Learning goes from whole to The code is a whole story, 

part. picture, or film. 

Classes should be learner- The code is based on the 

centered. learners’ lives. 

Learning should be Learners identify and solve 

meaningful and purposeful. real-life problems. 

Learming takes place in social Learners work 

interaction. collaboratively to solve 
community problems. 

Reading, writing, speaking. students move fram talking 

and listening all develop to reading and writing about 

together. problems. 

Lessons should support Lessons build on the 

students’ first languages and cultural and linguistic 

cultures, backgrounds of the learners. 

Faith in the learner expands The goal is to empower 

leaming potential. learners—to develop their 


faith in themselves. 





Problem Posing provides appropriate social content for adult 
leamers. [n this respect, students ina Problem Posing class learn lan- 
guage through content. Creatlve teachers use problem posing even with 
beginners, but less euidance is available for this method than for other 
methods, Inalater chapter, we provide an extended example of a lesson 
based an Problem Posing. 


Content-Based Language Teaching 


Inasense. any method of teaching a language could be called content- 
based. The difference between other methods we have described and 
what we are calling content-based instruction is that the content stud- 
ied in traditional methods is really the target language itself, This is 
clearly the case with grammar translation, Students study the grammar 
and the vocabulary of the target languaze. In the Direct Method, the con- 
tent includes the culture of the people who speak the target language, 
but no academic content. The content for ALM, Silent Way, and the other 
methods is also limited to the culture of speakers of the language, but 
the language itself is really the content of the class. 
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The Natural Approach has been used more recently to teach con- 
tent even though, originally, most applications-focused on developing 
vocabulary. CALLA is also designed for teaching language lhrough con- 
tent. Most materials developed for CALLA have one or two sample chap- 
ters that show how to teach each content area, For eyample, there might 
be a chapter on biology and another on social studies, Teachers can use 
the CALLA principles and lesson format to create additianal lessons for 
the content area they teach. 

Content-based language teaching is a dual approach in which 
teachers loach language through content. To do this, they must be aware 
of both the academic and language needs of their students. Ifa teacher 
is teaching math or science to English language learners, depending on 
the students’ English proficiency and their academic preparation, the 
teacher will focus more on either language or the academic subject. But, 
in every situation, the teacher must be aware that he or she is teaching 
bath academic content and language. 

For adult learners, the content for their classes may be primarily 
social, This is the case with Problem Posing where students investigate 
social problems that affect them directly. Other adult learners may study 
English for specific purposes, such as English for engineering or for 
medical studies. Classes for business people learning Enelish in an EFL 
setting might use aspects of business as the content. 


Conclusion 


We began this chapter by considering the different contexts that teach- 
ers of English language learners may encounter. The context for lan- 
guage teaching includes a number of factors. Two that we highlighted 
were the role of English in the setling and the ages and goals of the stu- 
dents. There is a clear difference between teaching English in a setting 
where English is the language most commonly used outside the school 
and a setting where students hear little or no Enalish once they leave 
the language class. Similarly, teachers have to take their stude nts’ apes 
and goals into account when planning lessons, 

We also reviewed different orientations toward language teaching, 
We consider an orientation to be a set of assumptions about teaching 
and learning generally and about teaching and learning languages more 
specifically. For each orientation, we listed and ex plained the basie as- 
sumptions. Then we described traditional methods consistent with each 
onentation. The following list displays in chart form the methods asso- 
clated with each orientation, 
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Orientation Methods 
Orarmmar-Based Grammar Translation 
Communicative Direct Method 


Empiricist Notational-Functional Approach 
Audiolingual Method 
Suggestopedia 


Rationalist Silent Way 
: Community Language Learning 
Total Physical Response 
Natural Approach 
CALLA 


Soclopsycholinguistic Problem Posing 
Content-Based Language Teaching 





Qur focus in this book is on content-based language teaching from 
a sociopsycholinguistic orientation, In the next chapter, we review the 
development of the idea of teaching language through content, and we 
aive examples of content-based language lessons. Then, in subsequent 
chapters, we provide additional examples of lessons in which teachers 
working in different contexts teach language through content. Each of 
these chapters focuses on one of the principles for successful practice. 
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“How many of you eal tamales?” juan Carlos asked the intermediate level 
students in his adult EFL class in Medellin, Colombia. Most of his stu- 
dents were business people who studied English grammar in secondary 
school and were trying to improve their English for the workplace. They 
came to his class two evenings a week, and although they arrived tired, 
they were always interested and eager to use their second language. 

In answer to his question, most of his students nodded of raised 
heir hands. “Now, the important question is, What kind of tamales do 
you like?" asked Juan Carles. “Tamales antiaquefigs,” shouted some. “No, 
profesor, tamales tolimenses,” called out others. Two smaller groups pro- 
tested that their favorites were “tamales santanderianos” and “tamales 
santajereiios.” The different types of tamales represent different regions of 
Colombia, 50 Juan Carlos asked students to form groups according to 
the type of tamale they chose and to write in English a description of the 
tamale. As students discussed, they wrote down ingredients, prepara- 
tion, and words such as “delicious” and "spicy." 

Then, students trom each group read their descriptions. Next. Juan 
Carlos drew four columns on the board and wrote the name one of kind 
of lamale on the top of each column. “Naw. let's catipare and contrast 
the different tamales.” Students cot involved as they began to compare 
ingredients, size, and taste. When they finished the comparison, which 
included many good-natured claims about which tamale was the most 
delicious, Juan Carlos changed the topic by asking the students, "What 
other dishes are typical of this country and served on special occasions?" 
He wrote as students called out different dishes and foods including. 
arepas (a kind of thick tortilla), erepanadas (a meat or sweet turnover), 
sanchoche (a popular soup), and sudado (a thick slew). This activity moti- 
vated students to talk naturally about which of these dishes, or ingredi- 
ents in the dishes, they liked and which they disliked. So Juan Carlos gave 
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the students an assignment, “For tomorrow, | want you each to bring me 
a list of ten foods or dishes that you like and ten that you dislike.” 

The following day students were divided into pairs. They inter 
viewed each other about the foods they liked and disliked, asking, “What 
food do you like?" or "What food don’t you like?" Then, luan Carlos asked 
students to go to the blackboard and write down two foods ar dishes 
they liked under “Likes” and two they disliked under “Dislikes,” The class 
examined the list, noting several students disliked carrats and chicharnda 
and most liked chicken and arepas. 

Next, Juan Carlos changed the direction of the lesson by taking out 
a world map and saying, "We have been looking at food typical of Colom- 
bia, now let's look at food that is not typical of Colombia, but may be 
typical of some ethnic groups living in our country. What different coun- 
tries do we have restaurants for in our city?" The class brainstormed a 
list [hat included Japan, China, Italy, Germany, and France. As each 
COUNTTY Was Mentioned, one student found it on the world man, and the 
class talked about whether lhe country was north or south, east or west 
of Colombia. For homework, Juan Carlos asked students to find or draw 
a picture of a food sold in Colombia that is typical of another country. 

For the next class, students brought in pictures of French bread and 
French pastry. Italian pasta dishes and pizza, a Chinese rice dish, and 
even German sauerkraut. The students told about their pictures and 
named some of the Ingredients. At the end of class, Juan Carlos gave the 
students a telated assignment, “For tomorrow look around your house 
arin a supermarket and find one food product that has a label with wait- 
ing in English. Bring that next week, and we will discuss iL." 

Over the next few weeks students browght in an extended collec- 
tlon of labels and other kinds of environmental print in English. They 
discussed not only the ingredients on labels, but the types of products 
that had labels in English, and eventually got into a discussion of the 
influence of U.S. economics and US. culture on Colombia. This led to 
reading articles from magazines such a Time and Newsweek, Students ex- 
amined the U.S. political positions, including its position on interven- 
tion in olher countries. 

The contexts for second language teaching may vary, bul from a 
sociopsycholinguistic orientation, the best way to teach language in any 
context is through content. Juan Carlos took what could have been a tra- 
ditional vocabulary lesson on foods and drew his students into a series 
of related lessans on food traditions in their country and other coun- 
tries. He continued the lesson with discussion of commercialism and 
politics. Juan Carlos was teaching English to his EFL students through 
content that was relevant and interesting to them. 
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Why Teach Language Through Content? 


Halliciay (198d) argues that children learn language, they learn through 
language, and they learn about language, All three aspects develop simul- 
Lan@ausly in classes where language is taught through academic content, 
tis this idea of learning language through meaningful language use that 
is the basis for content-based instructional methods for English language 
learners. Because people learn language as they use it, itis logical to have 
them learn English as they study meaningful content, rather than to have 
therm study the English language as a separate subject apart from mean- 
ingful content. Arnie, a foreign language teacher whe studied language 
acquisition from a principled perspective, discovered that one of the main 
problems with his foreign language curriculum was that he really had no 
content to teach! Arnie realized that instead of having his students study 
the grammar of the foreign language, they should learn the language by 
studying topics related to social studies, science, or math. In other words, 
he could teach them language through meaningful content, 

Brinton et al.{1989) present five rationales for integrating the 
teaching of language and content. First, this approach provides the lan- 
guage forms students need. If a student is interested in economics, the 
best way fora student to learn econamic concepts such as supply and 
demand, is by reading books and discussing econamics, As students 
study economics, they learn the vocabulary and language structures as- 
sociated with that subject area. Secondly, even if the content area of 
study involves language that is difficult, students are more apt ta be 
motivated to lear because of their interest in the subject matter, 

A third rationale for teaching language through content is that this 
approach ensures that teachers build on the background knowledge of 
the stidents. Most students have some knowledge of the subject areas 
that interest them. Fourth, this approach ensures that lessons include 
contextualized language use rather than fragmented studies of usage, 
That is, students are involved with language in the context of authentic 
texts instead of doing exercises or drills on lanauage forms presented 
oul of context, 

Brinton, Snow, and Wesche (1989) argue that for teachers to take 
this approach they must use authentic texts, those that are not specifi- 
cally designed for language teaching but, instead, are written as litera- 
ture to be enjoyed, or as informational material related to some su bject 
area, Teachers select particular language structures or funetions found 
in the texts to focus lessons on, This approach begins with learner needs 
and interests, It requires teachers to find creative ways to make content 
areas understandable for students whase English proficiency is limited. 
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Afinal rationale for teaching language through content comes from 
second language acquisition theory. Krashen (1952) argues that stu- 
dents acquire language when they receive comprehensible input that 
contains items slightly beyond their present level of preficiency. The in- 
put can come from reading or from listening, As they study different con- 
tent areas by reading texts in English, discussing the content, and 
writing about the subject area, students naturally acquire English. 

Teaching language through content is not something new. As 
Brinton et al, (1989) point out, mest early language Icarning came when 
[ravelers or scholars recognized the need to learn a new language to meet 
daily needs or to engage in studies of texts written in foreign languages. 
Inaddition, teachers recognize that for students to fully develop their first 
language, study in all areas needs to include a focus on both content and 
language. In England, for example, the Bullock (1975) report stressed the 
importance of language across the curriculum, "A major finding af the 
committee was that first language instruction in the schools should cross 
over all subject matter domains” (pp. 9-6). In olher words, every teacher 
was both a content area teacher and a language teacher. 

In second and foreign language teaching, there developed a mum- 
ber of courses referred to as English (or more generally, language) for 
specific purposes, For adull students, many courses were designed to 
teach the language of a specific subject area. For example, engineers 
might take a course in English for engineers. Doctors might study the 
English needed to talk with patients and write prescriptions. This ap- 
proach appealed to groups interested in specialized fields of study be- 
cause the classes were directly tied to their area of interest, 

Another example of teaching language through content comes 
from immersion educalion. In Canada, for example, young students 
lear either French or English in immersion classes, Teachers focus on 
academic content and use a number of Lechniques to make the content 
accessible to students who have limited proficiency in the language of 
instruction, In the United States, there is a growing interest in dual im- 
mersion or two-way bilingual programs in which all students learn a sec- 
ond language. In these programs, as well, language is taught through 
academic content. 

There are a number of books that can help teachers to teach lan- 
guage through content, Figure 2-] describes several recent publicalions 
that offer explanations of content-based language teaching. 

Many books on teaching second or foreign languages describe ways 
to teach language through content, Not all books take exactly the same 
approach, of course. There are always questions about how much a 
teacher should fecus on content and how much on language. Should 
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Brinton, Donna and Peter Master, eds. 1997. New wietays in Content-Based Lee 
struction. Alexandna. Virginia: TESOL. . 


Part One includes a chapter on the thearetical background of content- 
based instruction, There are sections on K-[2 instruction: 
postsecondary instruction; and teacher preparation, assessment, and 
research, Part Two deals with practical issues of implementing content- 
based instruction in different settings, and Part Three has articles con- 
necting content-based instruction with other approaches, 


Crawlord, Alan. 1994. "Communicative Approaches to Secand Language 
Aoquisition; From Oral Language Development into the Core Cur- 
riculurm for L2 Literacy.” In Schooling and Lanquage Minority Students: 
A teoretical framework, edited by Charles Leyba, Sacramento, Evalu- 
ation, Dissemination and Assessment Center 


Crawford's chapter helps show teachers how to move students into con- 
tent-arca studies and provides a good explanation of how to help stu- 
dents develop academic literacy in a second language, 


Enright, D. Scott, and Mary Lou MeCloskey, (988. bitearating Enalish: De- 
velopina English Language and Literacy in the Multilingual Classroom, 
Reading, MA: Addison-Wesley Publishing Co. 


Enright and MeCloskey’s book contains many practical ideas for el- 
ementary teachers, including ways to organize the classroom for the- 
matic instruction. 


Law, Barbara, and Mary Eckes, 1990. The More Tian [ust Surviving Hand- 
faok, Winnipeg: Pecuis. 


This book olfers many practical ideas for both clementary and secondary 
teachers of English language learners, written in a teacher-frie ndly style. 


Peregoy, Suzanne F, and Owen F Boyle, 1993. Reading, Wriling, & Learning 
in ESL. New York; Longman. 


Peregoy and Boyle's book is subtitled “A Resource Book for K-8 Teach- 
ets” and that is what it is. The authors offer good suggestions for teach- 
ing reading and writing across the curriculum for both elementary 
second language students. 


Richard-Amato, Patricia, and Marguerite Snow, eds, 1992, The 
Multicultural Classroom; Readings for Content Area Teachers. White Plains, 
NY: Longman. 
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The chapters include both theary and practical ideas. The book has four 
sections; theoretical foundations, cultural considerations, the class- 
room: instructional practices and materials, and reading in specific con- 
tent areas, This last section contains several chapters, each focusing on 
a different content area. The last two sections of this book, In particular, 
Contain many practical ideas for implementing content-based language 
teaching 


Scarcella, Robin . and Rebeccah Oxford. 1992. The Tapestry of Language 
Learting; The bilividwal te tie Communicative Classroom, Boston: Heinle 
& Heinle 


Although the lille suggests a communicalive approach, Searcella and 
Oxford Include many useful charts and practical ideas that would be 
easy to implement in a content-based language classroom, 


Snow, Marguerite, and Danna Brintan, eds, 1997, The Content-Based Clige- 
rgn; Perspectives on integrativg language and content, White Plains, NY: 
Longman. 


This book focuses on university-level content-based instruction. it offers 
a very good theoretical grounding for teaching language through content. 


Stryker, Stephen, and Betty Lou Leaver eds, (997, Content-Based [nstruc- 
tion ia Foreign Languaae Education, Baltimore: Geargetown University 
Press. 


Books thal provide examples of content-based instruction in foreign 
language Settings are rare, However, this book shows how teachers of 
many languages (Arabic, Croatian, French, Indonesian, Serbian, and 
Russian among others) with students at different proficiency levels are 
using subject matter content rather than grammar to teach language. 
This is. a practical book with many actual classroom deseriptions. 





Figure 2-[ References for Comfent-Baosed [nstruction 


leachers directly teach some grammatical points, or will students acquire 
the language as they study different content areas that interest them? 
Even though there is some disagreement on these points, there is wide- 
spread agreement on the value of content-based language teaching. 

In fact, TESOL. the international organization for Teachers of En- 
glish to Speakers of Other Languages, recently issued a series of goals 
and standards for students in public schools pre K-12, The second goal 
of Standard 2 is “To use English to achieve academically in all content 
areas.” This goal states that “Students will use English ta obtain, pro- 
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cess, construct, and provide subject matter information in spoken and 
wiilten form'(TESOL 1997}, : 

There are good reasons and there is strong support for teaching 
language through content. The principles we develop in subsequent 
chapters are chosen to help guide teachers as they teach language 
through content, and all the principles work best when teachers are 
teaching language through content. This approach is consistent with 
teaching whole to part, centering on the learner, making learning mean- 
ingful, including all modes, creating opportunilies for social interaction, 
and including students’ primary languages and cultures in the lessons. 
This approach only works if teachers have faith that students can learn 
both language and content together. 

We already described Problem Posing, an approach to teaching 
language through content designed for adults, The content for Problem 
Posing comes from the social concerns of the students. In this chapter 
we review haw content-based language instruction has been developed 
in public schoo] settings with clementary and secondary students. We 
alsa consider the special challenges of content-based instruction in set- 
tings where English ts a foreign language. 


From ESL and Sheltered English to ELD and SDAIE 


Even though content-based instruction may be the logical response ina 
context where students need to learn both school subjects and English, 
itis a relatively new approach. As content-based language leaching be- 
came more widespread, it evolved. In the past, students with limited En- 
elish proficiency were often pulled out of regular classes and taught ESL 
until they developed an intermediate level of conversational proficiency. 
Usually, ESL instruction focused on developing the social functions of 
language [grectings. requests, and so on) and everyday vocabula ry 
(clothes, games, household items, and so on), Teachers used programs 
like the Idea Kit or the Rainbow Collection, which have pictures and small 
zroup lesson ideas, at the elomentary level and textbooks published es- 
pecially to teach ESL at the secondary level. However, the problem was 
that the conversational language proficiency students developed didn't 
prepare them to compete academically in mainstream classes. 

When the responsibility for teaching English learners shifted te the 
regular classroom teacher, at least in the primary grades, no major prob- 
lems seemed to surface. Lower-grade elementary teachers were alten suc- 
cessful in involving English language leamers in instruction because the 
techniques they use are often similar to those recommended for use with 
English learners, With young children, there is always the challenge of 
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tnaking lessons understandable and getting the students invalved. Primary 
leachers are more focused on student development than on transmitting 
the body of knowledge associated with a particular academic discipline. 

Older students, though, particularly at the intermediate and sec- 
ondary levels, face greater demands to learn academic content. At the 
same time, teachers of older students often use techniques, such as lec- 
ture and longer reading assignments, that prove difficult for students 
with limited English proficiency. These teachers generally teach a single 
subject, and they see their job as teaching that academic content area, 
not as developing their students’ English proficiency. 

When we have worked with intermediate and secondary teachers, 
we have presented a list of suggestions for making their instruction 
more comprehensible for their Enelish language learners (see the fol- 
lowing list), The focus on using techniques to make input comprehen- 
sible is an important one. It is based on the theory of second language 
acquisition developed by Krashen (1982). This theory emphasizes the 
role of Input, Language develops naturally in humans when they receive 
messages they understand. This may reflect an innate predisposition in 
humans for language acquisition. The reason for teaching language 
through content is to provide the Input students need ta develop aca- 
demic as well as conversational language. 


|, Use visuals and realia. Always try to move [ram the concrete tothe 
abstract. 


2, Use pestures and body language, 

3. Speak clearly and pause often, but don't slow speech down unnatu- 
rally. 

Say the same thing in different ways (paraphrase). 

Write key words and ideas down. (This slows down the language] 
Use overheads and charts whenever appropriate, 

Make frequent comprehension checks, 


Have students explain main concepts to one another working in 
pairs or small groups. They can do this in their first languages, 

9. Above all, keep oral presentations or reading assignments short. 
Collaborative activities are more effective than lectures or assigned 
readings. 
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We encourage teachers to use techniques’such as those listed 
However, these techniques apply best in situations where teachers are 
giving a lecture, and lecture is not the most effective way to help stu- 
dents develop academic concepts. Instead, students develop concepts 
and academic language most easily during collaborative social interac- 
tion, Both Kagan (1986)and Holt (1993) argue that second language stu- 
dents make significant gains in language, academics, and social skills 
and also bulld self-esteem in classes where they work together 
collaboratively. 

If teachers take inte account the importance of teaching language 
through content, making the input comprehensible, and getting students to 
work together collaboratively, a new view of curriculum emerges. Teachers 
can no longer simply use a set af techniques to make Lheir lectures more 
understandable, They must also restructure their classrooms to ensure that 
students are actively involved in working Logether to solve problems. 


Sheltered Instruction 


Inthe early 1980s, the number of limited English proficient students in 
public schools increased, and both researchers and teachers recognized 
the need for programs that would meet the linguistic and academic 
needs of these students. Krashen and others developed a program 
model for alder students that included a companent called sheltered 
English (Freeman et al. 1987, Freeman and Freeman 1991, Krashen 
1985). This model was designed for students at an intermediate level of 
English proficiency with adequate primary language academic 
preparation, In schools that use sheltered instruction, English language 
learners are taught some subjects in their primary language, some in 
sheltered classes, and some in mainstream classes, As students become 
more proficient in English, they are transitioned from primary language 
instruction te sheltered instruction, and then they are mainstreamed. 
For example, students might take social studies classes at first im their 
primary language. Later they take a sheltered social studies class, and 
eventually they are mainstreamed into social studies classes with native 
English speakers. ‘- 

Over time, the term sheltered developed two different meanings. In 
same schoals, the English language learners were put in one class. 
Teachers knew their students were nat fully proficient in English, so they 
used special techniques to help students understand the academic con- 
tent. Students were “sheltered” in that they dichn't have to compete with 
native speakers. In other schools “sheltered” referred to the delivery of 
academic content, not the class compesition. Teachers in classes with 
both native and nonnative speakers of English used special techniques 
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lo make their subject understandable, Many teachers found that this 
style of teaching benefited all their students, not just their English lan- 
guage learners. Whether second language students were grouped to- 
gether for instruction or mixed with native speakers, many teachers 
began to reconceptualize their way of teaching, 

Sheltered instruction is a step in the right direction because stu- 
dents’ needs for content and for language are both taken inte account. 
Sheltered classes help many intermediate and secondary students to 
succeed. However, leachers of sheltered classes face various problems. 
some students are put ‘into sheltered classes before they develop an in- 
termediate level of proficiency in English. Many of these students are 
not at grade level in their primary language. As a result, teachers have 
to go more slowly or risk losing theirstudents. Because teachers of shel- 
tered classes are seldom able to cover as much content as mainstream 
teachers, they often sacrifice academic content to meet language needs, 

In addition, many content area teachers who are asked to teach 
sheltered classes are not adequately prepared, A high school biology 
teacher, for example, might be given a two or three hour inservice on 
sheltered techniques and then be expected to work effectively wilh En- 
elish learners, This is simply not enough time. In some schools, main- 
stream teachers coordinate with ESL teachers, but they are seldam 
given the time needed to plan together. Often, ESL teachers are not con- 
fident in their knowledge of academic content areas such as math and 
science, so that adds to the difficulty of team teaching. 

Even students who succeed in sheltered classes often flounder when 
mainstreamed. They are generally behind in the conten, and they have dil- 
ficulty catching up because the mainstream teacher doesn't use the tech- 
niques that the English learner still needs. In fact, the real problem is that 
students simply need more time to develop linguistic, cognitive, and aca- 
demic proficiency, Extensive studies by Thomas and Collier (1995) showed 
thal students need at least five years to score at Lhe fiftieth percentile on 
standardized tests given in English in different subject areas, Older stu- 
dents often don't have five years before graduation, and few are given five 
years before being completely mainstreamed, Primary language instruction 
is essential for these students, but itis seldom available. Sheltered instruc- 
tion helps, but it can't make up for the time needed to acquire enough En- 
alish to compete academically with native English-speaking peers. 

Despite the research showing how long it takes for students to de- 
velop academic proficiency in a second language. the blame for poor 
student performance is lald on the sheltered instruction (and instruc- 
tors], One of the main criticisms is that sheltered classes are “watered 
down.” Glten the criticisms are leveled by mainstream teachers. In es- 
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sence, tather than rethinking the curriculum of attempting to adjust 
their awn teaching techniques to accommodate students who are still 
learning English, these teachers blame sheltered classes. This "blame 
the viclim" response surfaces regularly in the history of ESL and bilin- 
gual education. Such a response can't be expected to solve the problem. 


A New Approach: ELD and SPAIE 


The charge that sheltered classes are watered-down verstons of maln- 
stream classes has caused educators to rethink the goals of content- 
based instruction. [s the goal content or is it language? Should students 
in a sheltered biology class be learning English through studying biol- 
ogy, or should they be learning biology throueh the medium of English? 
It seems unreasonable to assume that students with relatively low lev- 
els of English proficiency can learn as much biology as their native En- 
glish-speaking peers within the same time frame. Furthermore, it seems 
unreasonable to expect students without much primary language sci- 
ence background to succeed in a high school science class. However, it 
might be possible for students at intermediate to advanced levels of 
English proficiency who have an adequate academic base in their first 
languages to learn the same amount of biology as native speakers, 

A good way to think about what might be reasonable for these two 
groups of students is to picture yourself going to Japan next week If your 
level of Japanese is low or nonexistent, you wouldn't want to be in a 
sheltered biology class competing with native Japanese students, The 
teacher could use wonderful techniques to make the content compre- 
hensible, but if she tried to cover the normal biology content, you prob- 
ably wouldn't receive a high rade in the course. 

‘On the other hand, if you have a reasonable level of proficiency in 
Japanese, you might succeed in the sheltered class, Of course, it’s mot just 
your knowledge of Japanese that would make a difference. Your success 
also would depend on how much biology you had studied in English, That 
knowledge would transfer over to the new setting. Success might also de- 
pend on your study skills and your test-taking skills, Collier (1995) pointed 
out that linguistic. cognitive, and academic proficiency are interrelated, 
students whose English language abilities are not highly developed can't 
be expected to do well in academic classes in English. 

The problem with many sheltered English programs was that stu- 
dents with quite different levels of English proficiency and primary lan- 
guage education were lumped together In the same class. No matter 
how well teachers used sheltered techniques, they could not succeed 
with all types of students, even though individual students often did 
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very well, This common situation led educators to distinguish between 
two kinds of content-based ESL instruction, The first type of class, En- 
glish language development (ELD), is designed for students with lower 
levels of English proficiency and less primary language academic devel- 
opment. In ELD classes, the focus is on learning English through con- 
tent instruction suited to the level of the students’ academic 
background. The second type of class, Specially Designed Academic In- 
struction in English (SDAIE), is for students with intermediate to ad- 
vanced levels of English proficiency and grade-level academic 
development in their'primary language. SDAIE classes are content 
classes taught using special techniques to make instruction comprehen- 
sible. The primary goal of ELD classes is language development, and the 
primary goal of SDAIE classes is academic development. 

ELD and SBALE are similar, Both include language ana content. 
However, there are significant differences, Figure 2-2 compares and con- 
trasts approaches to leaching English language learners. 


seme Considerations for Developing ELD Lessons 


In ELD classes, the students are at beginner or low intermediate levels 
of English proficiency and/or are significantly below grade level in sub- 
ject area backeround in their first language. For that reason, teachers 
provide first language support whenever possible, especially to help stu- 
dents with key ideas and concepts. [n addition to using techniques to 
make oral input comprehensible, most ELD teachers organize the cur- 
riculum around thematic units. This helps students to develop needed 
academic vocabulary for different subject areas. 

Teachers also choose materials carefully, Books with photographs 
or pictures and somewhal limited text are generally appropriate. It is 
important, however, to be sure that students da not perceive the books 
as “baby” books, Texts should include illustrations or photographs of 
alder students. When teachers decide to use texts originally written for 
younger children, they give clear reasons for using those books, For ex- 
ample, students may practice reading the books for a cross-age tutoring 
time with younger students, or students could be encouraged to read 
the books to younger siblings at hame. 

Above all, ELD teachers allot more time to studying a theme or unit 
than they would take with native English speakers so students can be- 
gin to develop the vocabulary and language structures needed for the 
content area, By providing extra lessons on a topic, ELD teachers ensure 
that students have more opportunities to interact using the language 
associated with the content area, 
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Sdudent Characterislics = * 

SDAIE 

English proficiency intermediate 
to advanced 


ELD 

English proficiency beginner 
to intermediate 

Li academic preliciency not 
considered 


L| academic proficlency at grade 
level 


Focus of instruction and evaluatiait 

SDAIE 

Teach grade-appropiiate content 
using special techniques lo make 
the language understandable 


ELD 


Teach language through content 
with emphasis on language 
development 


Evaluation focuses on language Evaluation focuses on academic 


content 


Most Cylon Used of 
SDAIE 
Secondary 


ELD 
Elementary or secondary 


Sone Differences 


ELD vs, ESL SDAIE vs. Sheltered 








ELD is language instruction based 
an conbent, is usually taueht by 
the regular classroom teacher, 
ESL may be based on content or 
the focus may be on some aspect 


SDAIE classes provide grade-level 
appropriate content instruction 
taught by content teachers, 
Sheltered English classes are 
content-based but are often at a 


lower academic level than the 
comesponding mainstream class. 


of language itself, eiLher the 
grammar or social use, It is often 
taught by a pull-out specialist, 





Figure 2-2 ELD and SDAIE 


ELD Lessons Around the Theme of the Migrant Experience 


Sue teaches a fifth grade ELD class in a rural schoel in the central valley 
of California. All of her students speak Spanish as their primary lan- 
guage. She wanted to draw on her students’ background, and alter she 
found several books about the migrant experience, she decided that a 
theme around migrants would be perfect for her students, While only a 
few of Sue's students were part of a migrant family, many of them worked 
in the fields. Many had relatives who were migrant workers. Several stu- 
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dents had been in California for only a short time and had little school- 
ing in their native rural Mexico. 

Sue began the theme with a book to inspire her students, The author, 
now a poet and college professor, spent some olf his childhood as a mi- 
grant child in the local area. Sue first asked one of her strong Spanish reac- 
ers to read the bilingual book, Calling the Doves; El canto dz las palomas 
(Herrera 1995] in Spanish. Then, she asked the students to write down 
what the book made them think of: the students shared this writing In 
pairs. Students could do this initial writing and sharing in either Spanish 
or English. During the whole class discussion in English that followed, stu- 
dents eagerly described personal experiences that were similar to those in 
Herrera’s book, Next, Sue read the book in English, She asked the students 
to notice the artwork in particular. Alter Sue read the book, students dis- 
cussed the images and shared more of their experiences. 

The next day Sue brought in two more books, El camino de Amelia 
[Altman 1993) and the English version, Amelia's Road (Altman 1993). 
Again, she began by asking a student to read the book to the class in 
Spanish. Sue asked the students to notice the illustrations in this book 
and to compare these illustrations by Enrique Sanchez with those by 
Elly Simmons in Calling the Doves: El cante de las palomas. Alter the reading, 
the students were asked to work in pairs listing English words ta de- 
scribe how the colorful illustrations in the two books were the same and 
her they were different, After the pairs of students brainstormed, the 
whole class made a list of the descriptive words in English, Using those 

rords, the students each wrote a paragraph description in English of an 
experience they remembered from their childhood. Because of the read- 
ing they had done, many wrote about experiences in the fields. At the 
end of the day, Sue read the English version of Amelia's Read to her class. 
The earlier Spanish reading, the discussion, and the writing activities 
helped prepare her stucents to understand more of the English text. 

The following day Sue brought in another book about laboring in 
the fields, Working Cotton (Williams 1992). This story tells about an 
African-American family working in the cotlon fields of California’s cen- 
tral valley. The students compared and contrasted the three books they 
studied so far. Sue organized Lhe students’ ideas in a three-circle Venn 
diagram that represented the similarilies and differences among the 
books (see Figure 2-3). 

A last book that Sue shared with the class on this theme was A Mi- 
grant Family (Bririmer 1992). This book has photographs of a migrant 
family and tells about the difficulties of living the life of a migrant. Be- 
cause there is more text in A Migrant Fantiythan in the other books, Sue 
read it to her students in three sections. Al the end of each section, Sue 
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Figure 2-3 Venn Digaram for Three Stones 


asked the students to write summaries and share them with their class- 
mates. After completing all their reading, the students decided they 
wanted to interview family members and friends who had lived or were 
living as migrant workers, 

Sue helped her students to brainstorm a list of questions for their 
interviews, They decided to work in teams to conduct the interviews. The 
students got permission from the people they interviewed to publish 
samething about them. Then, using the information they gathered, each 
team wrote a section of a class book on the topic of the migrant experi- 
ence. In most cases, the students conducted the interviews in Spanish, 
but they did their write-ups in English. The students worked hard on this 
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project. For each section. they worked in teams to draft. revise, and edit. 
Also they went back and took pictures of several of the people they in- 
temiewed to use in the book, 

The entire theme was extremely successful, Sue chose a topic that 
built on her students’ background experiences. The support they received 
in thelr first language was just enough ta help them bricige into using En- 
glish as they wrote and discussed further. The students and their teacher 
were so proud of the book that they wrote based on the interviews that 
they shared it with the principal and parents at cpen house. 

Sue's focus was more on language development than on content, 
even though this unit connected well with her social studies curriculum. 
she extended the unit to provide her students with many opportunities 
to use academic English for real purposes, The books Sue chose intro- 
duced vocabulary that students drew on to develop their questionnaire. 
The book project gave students additional opportunities for productive 
use of the language they were acquiring, Publishing the book for others 
to read, motivated students to learn English writing conventions. 


Some Considerations for Developing SDAIE Lessons 


SDAIE is the second type of instruction for English learners, especially 
for sludents at the secondary level, These classes are for students with 
intermediate to advanced levels of English proficiency and near grade- 
level academic development in their primary language. SDAIE differs 
from ELD in that the focus is on academic content, not on language de- 
velopment, Students must deal with the content and textbooks that 
mainstream classes use, SDAIE classes are content classes laueht using 
special techniques to make the instruction comprehensible. In addition, 
teachers pay special attention to helping students deal wilh academic 
texts in English. This often means creating lessans so students can de- 
velop strategies for effective content-area reading. 


SDAIE Lessons Around the Theme of the Migrant Experience 


“Mi meta en la vida es ser un mayordomo en el fil’ (My life's goal is to 
be a foreman in the fields]. This is a response that Mary, a bilingual, high 
school English teacher in a rural community got all too often trom mi- 
grant students, Mary explains a dilemma she often sees: "The biggest 
reason that these students have so much trouble in schoal is that 
people think they are proficient in reading and writing English just be- 
cause they speak English. Once this assumption is made. the trouble 
begins.” Mary knows that unless her students can achieve academic suc- 
cess and show to themselves as well as to their teachers that they can 
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be readers and writers of academic English, theywill probably drop out 
of school and take minimum wage jobs. . 

Like Sue. Mary also devcloped a unit on the migrant experience. 
The Hispanic high school students in her SDAIE English class were go- 
ing to read The Grapes of Wrath (Steinbeck 1967). Mary wanted to help the 
adolescents understand the text and make connections between it and 
their personal experiences or the experiences of people in their commu- 
nity. She stanted by drawing on her students’ experiences and, at the 
same time, helping them build background for the novel. She read the 
poem, “Border Towns" (Duran |994). Shé put a copy of the poem up on 
the overhead projector and then asked students to wiite a reaction to 
the poem. Then the students discussed the poem in erouns of three and 
shared their responses with the whole group. They talked about how it 
felt to be called a “wetback” and expressed their sympathy for the un- 
documented people trying to cross the border Into the United States. 
The students also discussed a videotaped beating by policemen of un- 
documented immigrants. Recently, the videotape was shown on a local 
television station. Students also discussed the recent newspaper cover- 
age of wage disputes among local farm workers. 

Next, the students read “Salvador Late or Early,” a one-page excerpt 
fram Cisneros (1991) Woman Hollering Creek. This description of a poor, 
gallant, rural Hispanic child wha is totally ignored by the schools and 
Analo society caught the students’ attention, Mary asked the students ta 
write their reactions to this excerpt and then discuss their ideas in small 
erouns. While the reading and writing were in English, students could 
use Spanish in the small groups to clarify ideas. Then, the students 
picked out phrases and descriptive words that created powerful images. 
Each group wrote their cheices on an overhead transparency and ex- 
plained to the whole group why those images were so vivid for therm. 

The following day Mary began class by reading Lights ot thie River (Tho- 
mas 1994) the poignantly told and beautifully illustrated story of a migrant 
family, Mary chose this book because the illustrations and the text paint a 
vivid picture of the difficulty of migrant living. Then, she showed her stu- 
dents three other books about migrant life, Voices from: the Field's, (Atkin 
1993), A Migrant! Fantly (Brimmer 1992) and Earth Angels (Buirski 1994). 
Each book is a pootographic essay of migrant life. Mary had two copies of 
each book, so she divided the class into six groups. She asked each group 
to choose sections of the book to share with the class. The groups selected 
bath photographs and text that conveyed Important points. Again, some 
students used Spanish as they discussed their choices and prepared for 
their presentation, but they gave their reports in English. 
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Figure 2-4 Migrant Bibliography 


After their presentations and further discussion, Mary's students 
read Steinbeck’s novel. Their reading assignments were not too long 
each night, and each day students shared (in groups of three} their writ- 
ten journal responses to the reading, Because Mary's students live in 
areas Similar to those Steinbeck described and because Mary had 
worked to build background concepts and vocabulary before her stu- 
dents began the novel, they were able to make many important connec- 
tions and to discuss and write about the novel, showing a depth of 
understanding. As a final project, the students chose sections of the 
navel to write up in play form which they dramatized. 

Mary's SDAIE English class worked with the same content that 
mainstream English classes at their grade level were reading. The tech- 
niques she used to introduce the novel and get students invalved 
helped them understand and appreciate a novel that they might other- 
wise have considered tiresome and Irrelevant. Mary used a number of 
effective teaching strategies as she worked with her students to provide 
content-based language instruction. Her focus was on content instruc- 
tion in the areas of literature and writing, but she also paid special at- 
tention to the language needs of her students. Figure 2-4 lists the books 
Mary and Sue used in their units on the migrant experience 
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Elementary Teachers Teach Language 
Through Content: Diversity and Nutrition 


At the elementary level the line between SDAIE and ELD often blurs, es- 
pecially in self-contained classes with students who represent a range 
of English proficiency levels and a range of levels of prior academic 
knowledge. In these settings. teachers find ways to teach both language 
and concepts by organizing curriculum around themes, By building on 
student interests and experiences, teachers help students move beyond 
their present level of proficiency in English while they are learning aca- 
demic language and concepts. At this level, it is more useful to refer to 
SBAIE or ELD students rather than classes. Whenever possible, teach- 
ers allow students to respond to assignments in different ways, and they 
base their evaluation more on content knowledge for SDAIE students 
and more on language development for ELD students, even though both 
groups are learning both language and content, 

Roberto is a third grade bilingual teacher who teaches much of the 
content and reading in his class In Spanish. However, he knows that his 
students need to transition to an all English classragm soon. He also 
knows that their ability to read, write, and speak Spanish helps them as 
they study in Enelish. His unit on “Diversity and Nutrition” is an example 
of how he carefully chooses materials and topics that help his students 
develop academic concepts and linsuistic proficiency in English. Like 
luan Carlos, whose cultural food lesson was described at the beginning 
al this chapter, Roberto avoids teaching traditional lists af English words 
orhaving students memorize dialogues about foods. Instead, he involves 
students in analyzing the eating habits of a variety of cultural groups. 

To introduce a unit on nutrition and to encourage students to be- 
gin talking about the topic of the food traditions of different cultures, 
Roberto read El sancocho del sidbada (Torres 1995) (Saturday Sancecho) to his 
third grade students, Then, he asked ther if they had eaten a dish like 
the sancocho described in the book, Same students explained that their 
families prepared sancocho but their sancocho had some different in- 
aredients, Other students enthusiastically described ingredients and 
preparation of stews and soups their relatives served, including typical 
Mexican stews like poole and menudo, To stimulate further discussion of 
traditional foods, Roberto read Todos cocinan arroz (Dooley 1993) (Every 
Fody Cooks Rice) to his class. This reading stimulated lively discussion as 
students talked about their favorite rice dishes. 

As the discussion in Spanish progressed, some of the students 
complained that they dic mol like certain dishes or particular ingredients 
within them. Then, Roberto moved the discussion to English and read 
the students “In the moad for a favorite food,” one of the playful poems 
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from the collection, What's on the Menu? (Goldstein 1995), The students 
brainstormed in English a list of foods they liked and did not like. Next, 
students interviewed one another about those foods, asking which they 
liked and which they disliked, Then, they graphed the class results follow- 
ing a suggested math activity from the Descubrimienta! Finding Out, 
(Santillana 1986) program, “Diagramande lo que te gusta’(Diagramming 
What You Like}. 

Because spaghetti came up often as a favorite food, the students 
and the teacher looked for stories and poetry about pasta. They sang, 
“On Top of Spaghetti” using the big book (Tillotson 1997) and enthusi- 
astically repeated together the Jack Prelutsky poem, "Spaghetti! Spa- 
ehetti!” (Prelutsky 1996), Two students also located two more poems 
from What's on the Menu? that were about pasta, “Italian Noodles” and 
“Ready for Spaghetti.” 

Next, Roberto showed the students a large poster of the food pyra- 
mid. He asked students to look at the pyramid, talk together in pairs, 
and then tell him what they noticed. Students immediately pointed out 
that pasta was at the bottam and "You should eat lots of bread and 
pasta.” They also pointed oul that the pyramid showed "You shouldn't 
eat too much greasy or sweet stulf.” Roberto asked the students to think 
about spaghetti and traditional dishes like sancoche and pasale and decide 
ii they were nutritious or net, Students noted that all the dishes in- 
cluded different sections of the food pyramid, Several students added 
that they ate bread or tortillas with their posele or spaghetti, 

Because bread can be an ideal topic to get at the idea of the rich 
diversity in éating, Roberto read his students the big book version of 
Bread, Bread, Bread (Mortis 1989), Students were interested ta see differ- 
ent shapes of loaves of bread, tortillas, French bread, and even pretzels 
and pizza among the photographs of breads eaten around the world. The 
teacher also put up a poster, "Los panes del mundo” (Breads of the 
World) for students to look at and discuss. 

Roberto’s goal for this discussion of the varieties of bread people 
eat was to have his students begin to understand the value of their dil- 
ferent eating customs and the eating customs of others. To further this 
discussion about different eating customs around the world, the class 
read Good Morning, Let's Eat (Badt 1994), a book rich in photographs that 
tells what people eat for breakfast all over the world, They also read 
“Sandwiches around the world,” an excerpt taken from, Crayola Kids, a 
children’s magazine, 

Using the English version of Todos cocinan arrez (Doaley 1999), Every- 
body Cooks Rice (Dooley 1991), Roberto continued with the theme of 
eating around the world. In the book, the main character goes from 
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house lo house, and in each home ts served rice prepared in the style 
unique to a particular culture. Drawing on this plat line, Roberto divided 
his studerits inte groups, Each group chose one section of the book and 
reperted an the special rice preparation described in that section. 

Roberto turned to the foods that were representative of his 
students’ Latina backgrounds. He read Chale'’s Kitchen (Solo 1995) and 
students listed the traditional Mexican foods the “cool cats” from the 
barrio prepared bo try to trick the mice at their dinner. They also read 
judge for a Day (Gonzalez-lensen 1997) in which an Anglo boy hesitates 
10 judge in a Latino food contest because he is afraid the dishes will be 
too spicy. He is amazed to learn of the varicty of Latin American food 
that is not spicy atall, In fact. itis the spley Texas chill that really burns! 
From Father to Son (Almada 1997) fascinated the students as they read 
about the art of making Mexican pan dulce (sweet breads), Later, their in- 
teres! led toa field trip to a local panadenfa (Mexican bakery).To conclude 
the unit, students wrote about traditional family dishes and decided 
whether they were nutritional er not, The students found that mast 
dishes were, indeed, very good for their health. As a final activity, each 
student brought a sampling of a favorite family recipe, and the class 
shared a traditional and nutritious meal together. Figure 2-5 lists the 
books Roberto used in his nublritton unit. 

Raberto chose a content theme of interest to his students, ane for 
which they already had background knowledge. By reading a variety of 
literature around the same theme, Reberto’s students built up their En- 
alish vocabulary of terms that relerto food, food preparation, and health 
matters. The students increased their content knowledge in the areas of 
both health and social studies. Perhaps the greatest benefit of the unit 
for Roberte’s students is that they came to appreciate their own cultural 
tradition as well as the traditions of other cultural groups, 

Several teachers we have worked with in our multicultural city have 
expanded on nutrition units, One adull education teacher had her stu- 
dents bring in traditional recipes for favorite loods. Together, the class 
talked about the recipes and translated them inte English, The published 
booklet includes a Russian sponge cake. a Laotian papaya salad, a Cam- 
bodian fish dish, a Hmong pork recipe, and a Mexican meatball Soup dish. 

Other teachers have asked immigrant parents to come into the 
classroom to talk about and cook different ethnic foods for their classes. 
Some teachers end a multicultural unil with a meal that includes foods 
from many cultures, Qne high school SDALE class collected ethnic reci- 
pes from the students in the school and put together a very professional 
ethnic cookbook to sell. The success of this project helped both the stu- 
dents and their families feel a new pride in their herilage. In addition, 
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Figure 2-5 Nutrition Bibliggragiy 


others in the community began ta appreciate different nutritional hab- 
its. Anglos may eat large quantities of bread and potatoes instead of rice 
or tortillas, for example, but students see that each cultural group relies 
on certain staple foods, When teachers validate the customs of different 
cultures, they validate the students who represent those cultures at the 
same time 


Content-Based Teaching with Languages 
Other than English 


In previous sections, we defined and gave examples of content-based in- 
struction for English learners. In this section, we show how this ap- 
proach can apply to students learning other languages by providing an 
example ofan ELD lesson with a twist: this is also an SLD (Spanish lan- 
guage development) lesson, The strategies would be the same for ELD 
or SLD, but in this Jesson the teachers are working with limited-Spanish 
proficient students and attempting to teach them content in both En- 
glish and Spanish. 

We chose this example for two reasons. First, we want to empha- 
size the importance of using students’ primary languages. This helps 
students reclaim their linguistic and cultura! heritage and builds self-es- 
teem. It also highlights the importance of bilingual students as human 
resources in any classroom, Second, we suggest that teaching language 
through content organized around themes using learmer-centered and 
interactive methods is a valid approach that applies to students of any 


language. 
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Denette 

Denette was a monolingual fifth grade teacher‘in a rural school with a 
high Hispanic population. The school did not have a bilingual program, 
and ELD was only provided on a pull-out basis for a half hour each day. 
This meant thet it was up te the classroom teachers to provide compre: 
hensitle content instruction in English. Because Denette understood the 
benefits of primary language instruction, she locked for ways to support 
her students’ first language, Spanish: “My dilemma has always been, how 
dol.a monolingual teacher, provide the best language lnstructhon for my 
second language learners when | do net speak their language?” 

All of Denette's fifth graders were mainstreamed, and none were 
pulled out for ELD, Many of them claimed that they no longer spoke or 
understood Spanish, much less read or wrote it. Denette wanted to find 
away to restore pride in her Latino students’ linguistic and cultural heri- 
tage, and to introduce her English-only students to Spanish, Her goal 
was to help all her students to develop both linguistic and academic 
competence, 

Benette found a creative solution to her own lack of bilingualism by 
collaborating with Ann, a bilingual undergraduate college student who 
planned to become an elementary teacher. Denette knew that together 
she and Ann could provide instruction in two languages, They planned a 
unit of study around earthquakes, a topic of interest to Denette's filth 
araders. The two big questions Denette’s students posed were: “What 
causes eaTthquakes?” and “What should we do if an earthquake hits?" 

As they organized the unit, Denette and Ann gathered articles and 
stories in English about earthquakes. Qver the next few weeks, Denette 
invelved her students in the earthquake study. Students chose an article 
or story to read alone or in pairs and then discuss with the class, These 
readings and discussions helped students build background knowledge 
for the earthquake study, In the sections that follow, we describe some 
of the lessons Denette and Ann designed together to promote Spanish 
language development and teach content. Both their aoals and their 
methods also are appropriate for teachers whose goal is English lan- 


quage development. : 


Earthquakes! 


To introduce academic Spanish, Ann passed out an article about earth- 
quakes from the Spanish Scholastic News, “:Qué pasdé aqui?" (“What Hap- 
pened Here?") (1995), and Denette led a discussion about possible 
reading strategies students could use to comprehend a text in anew lan- 
guage. One goal of this lesson was to help students develop the strate- 
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gles they need to read any difficult material they encounter, Mamy stu- 
dents rely on trying to sound out words or resort to looking them up in 
a dictionary. Denette and Ann wanted the students to learn to rely on 
extralinguistic cues, such as pictures: linguistic cues, such as cognates: 
and human resources beyond themselves or their teacher, Denelte 
asked her students, “What can you de to understand Lhis article if you 
do not read Spanish?” The students volunteered the following Ideas: 


Look at the pictures, 

Look for words that are similar to English words. 

Buddy up with someone who knows some Spanish. 

Look at the pictures, then the words, then the pictures again. 


Then, the students were divided into grouns of three. Denette 
didn't think any of her students could read in Spanish, but she put ane 
student she thought could speak some Spanish in cach group. She 
asked the sludents ta work together to read the article. Denette re- 
minded them to use the strategies they brainstormed. She also told 
them that after they read and discussed the article they would be called 
on to report back on what they learned and on the strategies they used, 

The whale class discussion that followed the activity revealed that 
the students understood the academic cantent of the article written in 
Spanish and used the strategies the class listed. One group commented, 
“We saw the Scholastic News and looked at it, and we saw thal it was in 
Spanish so we saw the pictures and looked at the words and found out 
what it meant,” The students went on to explain how they found 
connections between English and Spanish words, By exoanding the dis- 
cussion toa include not only academic content but also the strategies 
students used to understand the content, Denette and Ann helped 
students develop both language and academic competence, 

What surprised Denette was how much Spanish some of her stu- 
dents could read. Different groups commented on how important the 
Spanish speakers had been. They shared how the Spanish readers only 
had to give a few key ideas, The more proficient Spanish speakers shared 
their pride in teaching someone else Spanish. One student commented, 
"| felt proud about myself when ] taught Ashley and Marcos how to read 
in Spanish,” By creating a situation where her students could demoan- 
strate their primary language competence, Denetle built their self- 
esteem. Her new awareness of the strengths of these students also led 
her to involve them fully as language experts In subsequent activities. 

The next activity Denette and Ann developed dealt with plate tec- 
tonics, which Denette introduced the previous week. She reviewed 
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plate tectonics using overhead transparencies for visual support. Then 
she told the students to turn to the back of theit Scholastic News and fal- 
law along as Ann explained the instructions in Spanish for a science 
activity. The students worked in their groups, again relying on the 
Spanish speakers for clues, to follow the illustrated instructions and 
build a structure representing plate tectonics by placing blocks on top 
of two books. The books represented the plates under the earth. The 
students wrote a hypothesis fin English) about what they thought 
would happen to the structures as the books were moved in different 
ways. The students moved the books in different directions and re- 
corded differences in how the structures collapsed with each type of 
plate movement. Each group recorded their results to test against their 
hypothesis. Afterwards, the whole class met. and the groups reported 
and discussed their results, 

Again, during whole class discussion in English, Denette and Ann 
helped students reflect on both the academic content they learned and 
the process they used to understand the content, including working with 
others and using different strategies to comprehend instructions written 
ina second language. Once again, the Spanish speakers in Denette’s 
class made an important contribution. 

For the final activity, students acted out earthquake scenes. They 
formed groups of five, with at least one proficient Spanish speaker in 
each group. Then Ann passed out descriptions of different scenes where 
people were experiencing an earthquake. These were written in Spanish 
an a strip of paper. They included situations such as "You are in a bus 
on the way to school, and an earthquake begins,” "You are in your math 
class, and the floor starts to shake,” "You are out on the playground play- 
ing @ game with your friends when you feel the earth moving.” 

The students read their scenes in groups and then discussed the 
best way to react in that situation, Then they chose a way to pantomime 
the scene and their response. The object was to act the scene out ina 
way that classmates could guess the situation. The students derided 
how to present their scenes and practiced them. Then each group acted 
outa scene, and the other groups wrote their guesses down in Spanish 
with the help of the group expert. After each performance, Ann collected 
the guesses and announced the winning group or ErOups. 

To end the exciting day, each student responded with a quick write 
(spontaneous writing fora short period of time) to answer the ques- 
tions; “How did your day go? What was it like if you did not speak Span- 
ish? Did you surprise yourself in how much you could comprehend 
today?" Student responses were consistently positive. For example, 
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Ashley commented, “Lloved the way | learned new Spanish words. | only 
know a tiny bit, but lesse helped me. Terry wrote. “lam a second lan- 
suage learner, and | like learning languages because it helps us talk to 
other people.” And Jesse concluded, "I felt proud of myself.” 

The theme study Denette and Ann's students participated in helped 
them learn science content, The students were actively engaged in an- 
swerlne questions they helped to raise. What made this theme study 
effective is that Denette considered her students’ linguistic and affective 
needs as well as their academic and cognitive needs. By including Span- 
ish in her lessons, Denette more fully involved all her students, Ann's use 
of Spanish in the classroom seemed to legitimize the language and func- 
tioned as an invitation for students with some Spanish ability to use 
their primary language in class. As one student commented, “Well taday 
it went wonderful, Because [ knew Spanish a little, but now | know much 
more.” In addition, students with higher levels of Spanish proficiency 
were regarded as important resources by their classmates, 

This theme study provides a good example of an approach to lan- 
guage and to curriculum that best exemplifies ELD lessons. [n this case, 
the language being developed was Spanish, so this was ELD with a twist, 
What is important, though, is not which language is used, but haw both 
language and content can be learned together when teachers engage stu- 
dents in meaningful curriculum organized around interesting themes. 


Content-Based Instruction In EFL Settings 


Teaching language through content sounds wonderful for students in 
the ESL setting, but for these who teach EFL (English as a Foreign Lan- 
guage}, it's different. They cannot simply take ESL strategies and activi- 
ties and use them successfully. 

We heard this concern over and over as we traveled, lived, and 
worked in Latin America over the past five years. We spoke to groups 
because they were interested in hearing about innovative approac hes to 
teaching English, and they had heard or read about content-based ap- 
proaches such as whole language, the use of literature to teach lan- 
guage, and sheltered English instruction. As we explained how teachers 
in ESL settings implemented content-based language instruction, EFL 
jeachers expressed their interest but also raised concerns, In the follow- 
ing section, we discuss some of the challenges these teachers face in try- 
ing to move toward teaching language through content using a 
sociopsycholinguistic orientation. Then, we provide some examples of 
ways that teachers in Venezuela have met those challenges. 
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Challenges for Content-Based Teaching in EFL Contexts 
Taking a soclopsycholinguistic orientation and teaching language 
through content is particularly challenging in EFL settings for a variety 
af reasons, Most EFL settings have several of these challenges, 


* 


* 


Often, here are limited resources available that reflect literatures 
content-based practices. 

Many countries have depressed economies, so available materials 
often seem extremely expensive, money to buy available materials 
is extremely limited. 

Available materials are often out-of-date textbooks that reflect a 
traditional grammarbased approach to language teaching. 

The official government curriculum reflects a traditional approach, and 
teachers da not know how to reconcile that with a new orientation. 
The official government curriculum calls for more current, innova- 
tive approaches, but teachers lack training to implement it. 


There is limited time allocated for teaching English in schoals. 


Teaching conditions are olten poor. Problems include large class 
sizes, heavy teaching schedules. low salaries, and poor physica! 
conditions in the schools. 

Because of the lack of opportunity to use English, many teachers’ 
English proficiency may be limited. 

Because of the lack of teacher training opportunities, teachers may 
teach as they were taught—usually through grammar translation or 
audiolingual methods. 

Teachers often teach the language found in textbooks rather than 
the language students need to communicate or compete academi- 
cally in an English-speaking environment. 

The emphasis is on learning skills, not on acquiring the language. 

National and international examinations of English proficiency are 
based on the content of traditional approaches ta teaching Enelish. 
Teachers often have to work several jobs to make a living. This makes 
collaboration, planning of themes, and shanng of materials difficult, 
Parents have definite expectations for their children's English 
learning. They expect traditional approaches and traditional home- 
work assignments. 

Administrators of innovative programs find it difficult to coordinate 
complicated teaching schedules, overwhelmed teachers, and lim- 
ited resources. 
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* students may $e little relevance in learning English if they have 
limited opportunities to use English outside school or to interact 
with native speakers, 

« its hard to learn language outside the cultural context of native 
speakers of the language. 


Some of these challenges exist in the ESL setting as well: the re- 
luctance to move away from state mandated curriculum, poor teaching 
conditions, the tendency to teach as we were taught, and the emphasis 
on skills. In the EFL setting, however, teachers are more likely to face 
strong pressure to follow official guidelines; they are more likely to face 
poor teaching conditions (especially in public schools}; they are more 
likely to have been taught Enelish with a traditional method, and they 
are more likely to be surrounded by ather teachers who teach English as 
a set of skills. 

Other challenges are unique to the EFL setting. These may include 
limited access to content-based materials in English and pressure to 
use grammiar-based textbooks with the result that students don't learn 
the language they need. EFL teachers have limited time for teaching 
English, Some teachers are limited in thelr English proficiency. Admin- 
istrators trying to implement current practices find their efforts to 
change scheals affected by these challenges and by the pressure of par- 
ent expectations, Because many teachers in EFL settings work in private 
schools, the parents are essentially the customers, and their demands 
must be taken into account for schools to survive, Added to all these 
constraints Is the difficulty of teaching language outside its cultural con- 
text, Because English does not have immediate use and purpose, many 
students are not motivated to learn the language because they dort see 
iE as relevant. 

Despite these challenges, content-based teaching from a 
saciopsycholinguistic orientation is possible in the EFL setting. Next, 
we describe ways that elementary EFL teachers as well as teachers of 
adult EFL in Venezuela, adapted their curriculum and their approach sa 
that they could teach language through content. 

During our year in Venezuela, we became aware that teaching lan- 
guage through content offered not only possibilities but huge chal- 
lenges as well. We worked with teachers in a K-6 public school whe 
wanted te help their students, but struggled against the odds. The aver- 
aze salary for an elementary school teacher was about 5150 4 month. 
Inflation rates were high, and the salary barely covered food and hous- 
ing. The schools had very few supplies. Children brought their own pa- 
per and pencils if they could afford them. Paper for art projects and 
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bulletin boards was very strictly rationed. No copy machines were avail- 
able at the school. The only books were same bland aovernment lexts 
in reading. social studies, and science, The official reading program con- 
sisted of copies of four literature titles for each grade level. Often, these 
small paperbacks never reached the school or, if they did, they never got 
past the librarian. 

We talked to the teachers about how people learn and what kinds 
of materials support reading, We showed them children’s books in Span- 
ish and English, including big books we brought from California. They 
responded enthusiastically, but they also knew that access was almost 
impossible. Teachers literally couldn't afford to buy books for their class- 
rooms. When we explained, for instance, that a big book in Spanish or 
English cost around thirty dollars, they were aghast at the expense, 

It was clear we needed to look for alternatives to the beautiful ma- 
terials we have in many ESL settings. We talked with the teachers about 
altemative materials to help support a quality reading and writing pro- 
gram that would teach language through content. The teachers came up 
with the following list: 


* Initlate a campaign to buy a set of big books in Spanish and En- 
glish for the school. Each student could bring the equivalent of ten 
to twenty cents to begin a general fund. 

* Investigate if grants to buy books might be available from various 
industrial firms or educational agencies. 


« Make big books by hand, referring to commercial books for ideas. 


* Have students put together class sets of big and little books 
around themes the whole class |s studying, Preserve the books for 
continued use by covering them with contact paper. 


- 


Cut out pictures from magazines to create stories that can be made 
into books. 


« Choose an interesting theme and find newspaper articles on this 
theme, Mount articles onto heavy paper or cardboard. 


* Invite experts in the community ta share ideas and materials. 
Establish pen pals with students in other schools or other countries, 


These teachers became enthusiastic about adopting a new orien- 
talion toward teaching. Despite the challenges they faced, they saw that 
these ideas would help their students learn both language and aca- 
demic subjects. 

Another group of teachers we worked with in Venezuela were ad- 
junct faculty members of the Universidad de los Andes and were teach- 
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Ing English to older learners, from teenagers to adults. This was a large 
program of over one thousand students who registered for different lev- 
els of English about every three months. The teachers attended work- 
shops we gave on successful practices, including a workshop on 
teaching language through meaningful content, Each week we met with 
teachers to help them implement a meaningful curriculum, 

The director of this program adopted a textbook series that was 
based on a combined notional-functional and communicative approach. 
A series of characters are introduced in the first lessons and their sto- 
ries Unfold throughout the series in the dialogues of each lesson. Les- 
sons center around traditional functions such as introductions, 
apologies, and requests. Suggested activities are interactive and include 
such things as discussing pictures in the text, interviewing classmates, 
and asking and answering questions. 

For the most part, the teachers in the program were young and had 
no background in language teaching pedagogy, They were selected pri- 
marily for their English proficiency. They used the textbooks rather tra- 
ditionally. going through the exercises with their classes mechanically. 
Then, they came to our weekly meeting complaining there wasn't 
enough in the lessons to fill up the class time. When we probed, the 
leachers admitted that their students did not speak that much English 
nor did the quick run through the lessons seem to teach them much. 

As agroup, we decided to take each lesson and brainstorm ways to 
extend it and make it more authentic. Even thaugh the extended lessons 
were not content-based because there was no science, social studies, or 
literature within mest of the original lessons, the ideas the teachers 
came up with got them and their students more involved and excited 
about English, For example, Figure 2-6, EFL Lesson Application, shows 
extensions and ideas the group brainstormed for a typical lessan, Nate 
that the themes and structures taught in the lesson are fairly traditional, 
The extensians the teachers came up with helped personalize the learn- 
ing, drew on students’ backgrounds, included authentic reading activi- 
ties, and involved students in concept development through comparing 
and contrasting. 

Taking a sociopsycholinguistic orientation and teaching language 
using authentic materials and drawing on student interest and back- 
erounds is a challenge for teachers in EFL settings. This is because most 
language textbooks teach the Janguage and culture of the target lan- 
puage generally, Not much can be done to personalize lessons and al- 
low students to really draw on their background and strengths. When 
teachers adapt their lessons using successful practices, they offer stu- 
dents a better chance for success. 
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Lessonideas Level | Unit 3 Lesson I 














Theme / topic Structures 

Families possessive adjectives 

Physical characteristics noun plus possessive 

Oecupations which questions with present tense of be 
Nationalities hegative statements with be 

Possessions present tense of haw descriptive adjective 






with Be and faye 








Ideas to Extend Book Activities 


Ex. 
I Students introduce own family members using family photographs 


Diary entry on family members (describe your family 
Discuss! chart students’ marital status 

Diaw your family tree 

Interview in pairs about families, report, survey, chart 









a 






Related Activities 
Look at society page in newspaper din Spanish and deseribe in English. 
Look at marriage and birth columns in paper. Discuss family relation- 
ships and customs of marriage, birth, ete. 

Discuss birth order and preference and naming customs in your family, 
in Venezuela... compare with U.S./Beitish customs 

Boa “Pind Someone Who,,." with family information (example; “Find 
someone who has more than eight brothers and sisters... .1) Students 


must ask “Do you have more than cight brothers and sisters?” Do as 
interview and chart the class results, 











Materials that Could Be Used 
Family phates [and teacher's family} 

Book on farnilies 

Newspaper! magazine columns (Hola, ete.) 
Questionnaire for interview about families 









Evaluation Ideas 






Diary entries about family members 
Family trees foral, written) 
Interview results (oral, written} 






Figure 26 EFL Lesson Adaptation 
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Despite the challenges, we are convinced that for EFL and ESL 
teachers, the best approach is to follow the principles for success while 
teaching both language and content. In each of the following chapters, we 
explain, in depth, one of the principles that guides successful practice, 
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Learning Goes from 
Whole to Part 
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Introduction 


Picture a fictitious classroom filled with thirty inquisitive second prad- 
ers, many of them English language learners. The teacher is conducting 
a lesson centered around a food theme. First, she passes out same 
pieces of oregano. She asks the children what they can tell her about it. 
They look at the oregano, they smell it, they feel it. “It's green and it 
smells funny.” says Manuel, “[ think | know what it is, [t's pereiil (parsley! 
pipes up Marfa, The teacher records the children’s answers on a large 
piece of butcher paper. 

She collects the oregane and passes around some mozzarella 
cheese. The children know that this is chéese, that it's white, and. after 
tasting it, that it doesn't have much flavor, Francisca declares that it is 
definitely not qucse Oaxaca that her mother uses to make enchiladas. 
Again, the teacher records the children’s responses. Garlic and tube- 
shaped Italian sausage follow the mozzarella, and then comes tomato 
sauce. The children are interested, but they aren't sure where all this is 
going. The teacher passes out uncooked, wide noodles with scalloped 
edges, The noodles are brittle and dry. They look nothing like the 
noodles the Laotian students in the class eat daily. 

“Now.” the teacher announces, “we are going to cook a special 
meal. Using all these things you have looked at, we will make lasagna. 
How do you think ll will taste?” 

“fucky!” shout several students. “I'm not going to eat it.” claims 
Mo, “Nothing you passed out smelled good or looked good either.” 

“It might be good,” countered Alicia. "Noodles and tomato usually 
méans Italian iood, and [like spaghetti.” 

“You always cook things we like,” added Mai. “rll try it.” 

The students in this.class are intrigued by the food the teacher 
passed around. They try to use their past experiences with food ta pre- 
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dict what lasagna will be like. However, despite the fact that they have 
smelled and even tasted each of the ingredients, they can't mentally put 
the odors and tastes together into a final product. The individual ingre- 
dients of oregana, garlic, sausage, mozzarella, and tomato sauce simply 
don't add up to the taste of lasagna. 

This lesson might be part of a unit in which children study foods 
irom different cultures, like the units described in the last chapter. In 
many ways, the lesson is consistent with our list of principles for suc- 
cess. The children are engaged, There is lots of talk, The children read 
what the teacher writes on the butcher paper, Later, they will cook and 
eat the lasagna, They will write about the experience. 

Although this is a good lessonin a literal sense, on a metaphorical 
level it suggests why some educational practices make learning hard for 
students, The teacher presented all the ingredients that make up lasa- 
ena. Even though the students experienced all the parts of the recipe in 
isalation, they couldn't predict what the whole, the lasagna, would be 
like. The taste of lasagna is different fram the tastes of its constituent 
parts. Knowing about the parts doesn't ensure knowledge of the whole. 

In this chapter, we look more closely at the commonsense view 
that, when we break a subject down Into parts, we make learning easier. 
We argue that the whole is more than the sum of the parts and that stu- 
dents, especially English language learners, need first a sense of the 
whole to understand the paris. The whole provides an important context 
in which the parts are naturally embedded, When curriculum is devel- 
oped through themes based on significant questions, students naturally 
begin with the whole, the big question, and move to the parts as they 
search for answers, Teachers who follow principles for success help stu- 
dents by teaching whale to part. 

To explain whole ta part teaching we do three things: First, we con- 
sider what first and second language researchers say about how learn- 
ing both oral and written language takes place. Then, we look specifically 
at the importance of context, which provides the whole, in second lan- 
guage learning. Finally, we give examples to show how teachers with 
many English language learners adopt principles for success by organiz- 
ing curriculum around big questions as they teach whole to part. 


Language Learning Takes Place Whole to Part 


The process of acquiring a first or a second language Involves moving 
from whole to part, although it sometimes doesn't look that way on the 
surlace (Freeman and Freeman 1994). In learning oral language, for ex- 
ample, babies first utter single words like Manta or milk, then they pro- 
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duce two-word sentences want milk, and only later develop complete 
sentences. This suggests that language develops from the parts, the 
single words. fo the whole, complete utterances. 

Although it is true that children first utter single words, those words 
olten represent complete ideas. Milt, for example, could mean | want some 
mile, I spilled the mth, or That's milé over there. Vygotsky (1962) believed that 
word meanings develop in a functional way from whole to part: 


In regard to meaning... che firse word of the child ts awhole sen- 
tence. Semantically, the chlid starts from the whole, from a mean- 
inglul complex, and only later begins to master the separate 
semantic units, the meanings of words, and to divide his farmerly 
undifferentiated thoughts into those units (pm, 126). 


Children start with ideas that they express in a single word, and 
later they learn to use more words to express that idea. They add more 
details with time and move toward the conventional adult way of speak- 
ing. When children first start to use written language, they often write a 
single letter to represent a whole word. This is true also for children 
learning to write English as their second language. In early stages of 
writing English, Sonia, a native Greek speaker, wrote “lwimi "to repre- 
sent “lweat to my house,” (Cambourne 1988, p. 46). As students write more, 
they begin to represent words by first and last sounds. Manuel, a see- 
and grader recently from Mexico, wrote the following as the teacher dic- 
tated the weekly spelling list: 


an 
bys 
bn 
is 


~~ ea ew he 
7 
= 


eS 


ps 


Unfortunately, Manuel's teacher did not know about writing devel- 
apment and did not recognize that Manuel was representing the whole 
with first and last letters, The words the teacher dictated were animal, 
birds, bison, feathers, furs, gone, kill, taws, oceam, and plant, Manuel did not re- 
ceive credit for any of the words he wrote, Fortunately, his student 
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teacher at the time, Denette, was studying early literacy and recognized 
Manuel's strengths. Denetle pointed out to the teacher that Manuel was 
developing important hypotheses about English spelling. 

Students who are encouraged to write using their own hypotheses 
about spelling often move next toward representing each syllable with 
a letter as Kinette, a first grader from Mexico, did with LOSG for ladybug, 
Finally, students come to realize the alphabetic principle, that letters 
represent individual sounds, not syllables or words. Although students 
do not move neatly through these stages, these examples are typical of 
learners who experiment with representing their ideas through writing. 
Throughout the process of their written language development, students 
always first represent the whole. not the pans. We describe writing de- 
velopment in both English and Spanish more fully in our book Teaching 
Reading amd Writing tn Spanish in the Bilingual Classroom (Freeman and Free- 
man 1997). 

In the development af both speech and writing, children begin with 
a whole and only later develop an understanding of the constituent 
parts. Goodman (19846) explains this phenomenon. He says that when 
we learn language we are “first able to use whole utterances” and that 
‘only later can we see the parts in the whole and begin to experiment 
with their relationship to each other and to the meaning of the whole" 
ip. 19). Parts are harder to learn than wholes because they are mare ab- 
stract. We need the whole to provide a context for the parts. Of course, 
what is difficult is deciding what is a whole and what is 4 part. For ex- 
ample, second language teachers may feel they are providing the whale 
by having students memorize dialogues rather than focusing on indi- 
vidual words. Again, a dialogue is not what we mean by a whole. 

Traditional approaches to reading begin with small parts and build 
up to the whole despite research evidence, fram first and second lan- 
guage development, that shows children start with the whole and gracdu- 
ally add the parts (Ferreiro and Teberosky 1982, Goodman 1996), For 
example, phonics approaches start by students matchings sounds with 
letters to decode words. Students are expected lo combine word mean- 
ings ta reach the meaning of the whole text. Whole word approaches 
start with the words. Students often memorize sight words using flash 
ecards. Again, they are expected to combine word meanings to get at the 
meanings of texts. Actually, many programs combine phonics with sight 
words. Phonics works with words that have a regular sound-to-spelling 
match and sight words are useful for words such as of or ome that occur 
frequently but do not follow regular phonics patterns. 

This part-to-whole approach is not consistent with natural learning 
patterns. Adults who are proficient readers can break reading down into 
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parts To present to students one part at a time, They do this in an at- 
tempt to make reading easier, but because students naturally learn 
whole to part, the approach actually makes learning harder, This is true 
lor both young second language learners learning to read in a new lan- 
guage and for older students who can already read in their first lan- 
guage. These students in particular too often focus on individual wards, 
looking words up in their bilingual dictionaries, and writing in the defi- 
nitions. Instead, they benelit fram reading more rapidly with a focus on 
getting the meaning of the whole piece. As they become more proficient, 
they can attend more to the parts, 

Too much attention given to the parts does not lead to increased 
reading comprehension, The following example shows that even when 
we know all the words and can understand individual sentences, we may 
not be able to make much sense out of text, We often give teachers the 
following paragraph to try to make this point. 


With hocked germs financing him our here defied all scornful laugh- 
ter that tried to prevent his scheme. “Your eyes deceive you,” he had 
Said. “An egg, not a table correctly typifies this unexplored planet,” 
Now three sturdy sisters sought proof, forging along, sometimes 
through calm vastness, yet more alten aver turbulent peaks and val- 
leys. Days became weeks as many doubters spread fearful rurnars 
about the edge, At last, fram nowhere, weloome winged creatures 
appeared, signifying momentous success. 


When readers first encounter this text, they usually complain that 
it is poorly written, that it doesn’L make any sense, and that the parts 
don’t go together. They understand all the words, but they can't tell us 
what “hocked gems" refers to or what the phrase “an egg, not a table 
means, When we ask them to tell us what would help them understand 
this text, they often ask for a tithe, These readers have all the parts, but 
they need the whale, the main idea, They know intuitively that titles of- 
ten supply that information. If we supply a title such as "“Columbus' Voy 
age to America,” the parts come together for most readers, Instead of 
perceiving the story as a series of unconnected sentences, the readers 
see that the text is cohesive and coherent. ' 

One last consideration should be mentioned here, When we wark 
with English language learners, the above passage about Columbus 
could present an additional problem, Far immigrant students who have 
no knowledge of Columbus, the title is not a useful clue. The reference 
ta Columbus provides the whale only if we have the requisite back- 
ground knowledge and experience, For our second language students, 
“Columbus” may simply be one mare unconnected part. They need more 
than a tithe as background lor understanding this passage. 
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To summarize, part-to-whole instruction makes learning hard for 
several reasons, First, it is hard to understand the individual parts out- 
side the context of the whole. Second, the whole is more than the sum 
of the parts, so even if we know all Lhe parts, as we did with the passage 
about Columbus, we may still not understand the whole. Third, and 
most important, ifwe give students only the parts, they may decide they 
are not interested in them because they don’t know what the whole 
might be like. That's what probably would happen to us if we first expe- 
rienced lasagna one part ata time the way the children did in the lesson 
we described. As a result, teachers who follow principles for success at- 
tempt to teach reading and other subjects whole to part, 


Skills and Acquisition Approaches 


Another way to think about the difference between a part-to-whole ap- 
proach to teaching reading—or language more generally—and a whole-to- 
parl approach ls to consider the underlying assumptions about how 
learning takes place, Those who advocate a part-to-whele approach see 
reading as a set of skills to be learned and applied in a sequential manner, 
In contrast, those who take a whole-to-part approach view learning to read 
as a process of acquisition. They assume that, like oral language, written 
language is acquired rather than learned, These two views are summarized 
in Figure 3-1, 

As Figure 3-] shows, the two approaches show cantrasls in their 
theoretical perspective and in their view of the teacher's role, 

The skills model is based on behavioral psychology. Learning is 
thought to result from the formation of stimulus-response bonds, The 
teacher's job Is to drill students and ta make sure thal the exercises 
held students’ attention, that they are frequent, and that they last as 
long as possible, Teachers who follow a skills model break tasks into 
manageable parts and present the parts in strict sequence. They test 
each section, and, if some students fail, they reteach and retest, [I for 
whenj students have trouble, teachers plan extra exercises, usually al a 
lower level of difficully, Grammar plays an important role in this made] 
because knowledge of grammar is thought to help students develop the 
needed skills. 

The skills model applies equally well to leaming oral or written lan- 
guage. We already saw how a skills approach formed the basis for empiri- 
cist methods like ALM. The same set of beliefs also applies to teaching 
reading. The written language is divided into parts to be mastered. The 
problem with the skills approach is that for both oral and written lan- 
guage, students may master individual skills and, in the end, not cevelop 
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Skills and Acquisition Approaches to Teaching 








Shills-Theory Acqulilien—Theory 
Learning results from forming Acquisition results from activating 
Stimulus + Response bonds the UG in natural language use, 


Bonds are built when the stimulus Language develops as speakers 
is vivid, frequent, and long-lasting, engage in meaningful 
CoMmmMunicat kan. 


Tasks should be broken into small Language is most easily acquired 











parts and sequenced, when it is kept whole. 
Knowledge of grammar increases Linguistics is an appropriate 
mastery of language skills. subject for inquity, but explicit 






knowledges of grammar has little 
effect on oral or written language 
development. 








Testing success varies withrecency; Testing should be authentic; 
Engwledpe is not retained. acquired languace is retained. 








Bolg of the Teacker Role af tke Teacher 

Provide stimuli that are vivid, Provide demonstrations 
frequent, and increase time ontask. (comprehensible inputi ina 
functional social ar academic 










contest. 
Break tasks into parts and sequence Keep leamers cognitively 
the parts. engaged, and keep language 
whole and meaningful, 





Teachitest/reteach retest, Observe and document students’ 
*s development, 
Intervene if students have trouble. Mediate by providing scaffolding 
in Lhe Zone of Proximal 
Development to promote prowth, 







Figure 3=| Sinfls and Acauisition Approaches 


functional use of the oral or written language that they need for commu- 
nication or for learning in school, 

In contrast, the acquisition model is based on current research in 
linguistics and psychology that suggests that humans have an innate 
ability to develop language proficiency. They do this when the languare 
centers of the brain (what Chomsky called the “universal grammar” (UG]} 
are activated. As students use written language for real purposes, their 
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abilities develop and are refined. The study of languave, from this per- 
spective, is a5 valuable as any academic content area study would be, 
but traditional grammar instruction is net thought to improve perfor- 
mance in reading ar writing (fora detailed discussion of the kinds of 
grammar teaching that may improve writing, see Weaver 1996). Teach- 
ers who follow an acquisition approach use authentic assessment mea- 
sures, such as portfolios, 

Teachers play an important role in the acquisition model. They pro- 
vide the demonstrations students need. They read to students and with 
students. They plan many different activilies where they write, and students 
write. They carefully observe student development and provide the help 
students need at the time they need it. They do this by asking questions or 
directing students’ attention to certain details of written language. This 
type of teaching constitutes a kind of mental scaffolding, Teachers work in 
what Vygotsky called the “Zone of Proximal Development," the area be- 
tween what students can do alone and what they can do in collaboration 
with an adult ora more proficient peer. In the next section, we describe how 
one teacher puts this first principle forsuccess, teaching whole to part, inte 
practice as she teaches reading following an acquisition model, 


Teaching Reading Whole to Part 
In René's first grade classroom, language is kept whole. Her thirty-five 
students represent five different ethnic groups, including African Ameti- 
cans, Hispanics, Hmong, Anglos, and Laotians. Although many of the 
children enter René's classroom at the beginning of the first grade un- 
able to read, they all leave as readers. 

Print is visible everywhere. There are books of different sizes in the 
book racks, charts wilh poetry and songs. lists of the students’ favorite 
children’s authors with the books they have written, stories written by the 
children, and a message board for leaving messages to other classmates. 
The teacher and children read, write, and talk together daily. René reads 
favorite stories that the children memorize and read with her, with peers, 
or by themselves in the book comer. (This early memorization is a stage 
of reading and is not the same as the canscious memorization that goes 
on when, for example, one memorizes a poem.) The students read sev- 
eral books by one children’s author and discuss how that author's books 
are the same or different. They read songs and poetry from charts, 

The children write their own stories, representing whole words by 
single letters, by letters representing the first and last sounds, and by let- 
ters representing syllables as they move toward conventional spelling. Al- 
though various children may be at different stages of the writing process 
at any given time, they read thelr stories to their teacherand to each other, 
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They tead and write messages for the message center. The children are 
conslantly writing, reading, and discussing whaletexts of interest to them, 

When asked how she teaches reading, René explains that she 
doesn't teach reading directly. Her students learn to read by reading, not 
by being taught sounds ar words in isolation, Net all children in her 
classtoam become independent readers at the same time, but the con- 
stant exposure to the reading of whole, meaningful texts eventually 
leads all her students, including her second language students, into 
reading. Her students become skilled language users, 


Principles for Success: Teaching Skills in Context? 


in René's classroom, students develop literacy using a whole-to-part 
approach. However, the question she is most commonly asked is, “How 
da you teach reading skills with your approach?” People who ask this 
question may assume Lhat Renés approach is just another way to teach 
skills such as phonics or vocabulary. The assumption is that teachers 
such as René simply teach these skills in context. However, as Edelsky, 
Altwerger, and Flores (1991) point oul, getting to the parts and teaching 
the skills is not the goal: 


What one child learns is nel necessarily what other children are 
learning, and mast Importantly, what is taught or learned is trig- 
geted by what the children need for the language they are actually 
using al the time. That ls, to become skilled language users, the fa- 
cus of both teachers' and children's activity is whatever purposes 
the children themselves are trying to accomplish, By contrast, to 
learn language skills, children work on exercises according toa cur- 
ficular sequence, and above all, the focus of teacher's and children’s 
activity is the skill (jp, 38), 


The goal for teachers such as René is to enable students to become 
skilled language users. Her goal is not to teach separate languaae skills, 
The focus on skills has been largely the result of confusing causes and 
effects, For example, good readers develop a knowledge of phonics. But 
children don't need to practice phonics to read and write. Children in 
Kene's classroom pick oul sounds from their reading and write by 
sounding out words. Good readers develop large vocabularies, But chil- 
dren do not need to develop large vocabularies to learn how to read, 
write, and speak, René's students carry on class discussions using so- 
phisticated vocabulary, and they write using a wide range of words. The 
focus is always on the whole, on communicating through reading and 
writing as well as speaking and listening, and in that process the stu- 
dents develop the parts, [he sounds, and the words. 
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As students read and write whole texts, they became more aware 
of the parts. Teachers may help learners focus on these parts, When 
René works with her students as they are writing, she offen asks them 
the beginning sound of a word they are trying to write. When the chil- 
dren are reading, she asks what sounds letters make, However, she only 
asks these questions about words that occur in the stories children are 
reading or writing and only when those questions help students under 
stand of express an idea, The focus on parts is not designed ta retine or 
practice specific skills. For a detailed account of how a teacher provides 
phonics instruction as.René does, in the context of authentic reading 
and writing, see Looking Closely: The Role of Phonics in Ore Whole Language 
Classroom (Mills et al. [9924 

As they work with their teacher, René’s students learn more about 
literacy, Goodman and others (1987) describe learning as “coming to 
know through the symbolic transformation and representation of expe- 
rience” (p. 98), The knowing cycle involves three stages: perceiving, ide- 
ating, and presenting. René’s students perceive written language as they 
read, Beginning readers don't really “sec” all the words or letters, but 
when they write as well as read, they begin to “read like a writer” (Smith 
1982). That is, they begin to perceive the smaller parts of words, In this 
process, they also ideate, or build concepts about words. They do this 
as they talk about reading and writing with their classmates and their 
teacher. In their writing, the children present their ideations to others. 
By examining students’ written presentations, teachers can assess 
children’s conceptualizations of print. 

involving students in reading and writing complete texts allows 
them to come to know as they move through the three stages of the 
learning cycle. Teachers who follow principles for success understand 
that language is learned best when it is kept whole. When we break that 
whole down, we make learning more difficult, We are attempting to do 
for students what they must do for themselves, Instead, we must allow 
learners to construct thelr own understandings of literacy processes. The 
goal of literacy instruction is to produce skilled readers and writers, not 
to teach reading and writing skills. 


Two Scenarios of Second Language Classrooms 


Experienced teachers realize that attempts to transmit knowledge di- 
rectly by teaching skills or attempts to divide knowledge up for the 
learner only subvert natural learning processes. These approaches do 
not make learning easier. Then what should the teacher's role be if learn- 
ing develops whole to part? To help illustrate the differences between 
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whole-lo-part ard part-to-whole approaches, we will contrast two class- 
rooms of second language learners. ” 


Scenario One 

Betty teaches English language development (ELD) ina large, inner-city 
high schol in California. Her students are mostly Hispanics and South- 
east Asians who have varied educational backgrounds. Betty's class is a 
fairly traditional one in which students work to improve their linguistic 
competence, their ability to manipulate linguistic units, rather than their 
communicative competence (Hymes (970). To de this, Betty uses several 
part-lo-whole activities to build vocabulary and improve grammatical 
accuracy. For example, students memorize and repeat dialogues, com- 
plete worksheets, study word lists, and take spelling and grammar tests. 

Ina typical period, Betty turns on the tape recorder as soon as the 
bell tings, and the students listen to the ten-line dialogue fram the 
week's lesson, Alter listening to the dialogue, the students repeat each 
line after the speaker on the tape while looking at the dialogue in their 
books. Then, Betty turns olf the tape and asks the students to practice 
the dialogue in pairs for five minutes, Next, Betry leads oral substitution 
drills fram the dialogue. She reads a sentence and asks the students to 
give the contracted form: 


Teacher Students 

lam hunery, lin hungry, 

She is laughing. Shes laughing. 
They are in class. They're in class. 


After the students practice the drills orally, they do a written exer- 
cise On contractions in their workbooks. During the last fifteen minutes 
ofthe class, Betty dictates a list of vocabulary words from the dialogue 
and asks the students to write sentences using the words. 


Scenario Two 


Lonna's classroom is also a high school classreom for English language 
learners. Her students come from many countries, although the major- 
ity are Southeast Asians whose first languages are Hmong, Laotian, 
Khmer, and Thal. Lonna’s class is a content reading class. and her goal 
is to prepare her students to be mainstreamed into regular content 
classes. Lonna believes that her students must be involved in authen- 
fic, meaninglul reading and writing to become competent readers and 
writers of English. In this class, students read whole texts on topics that 
are important to them and then write about their reading. There are no 
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isGlated vocabulary lists, no oral repetition drills, no grammar lessons. 
A description of a unit on newspapers gives an idea of how Lonna ap- 
proaches teaching (Freeman and Freeman 189), 

A general discussion of the purpose and value of the newspaper 
began the unit. A speaker from the local paper came and explained to 
the class the various parts of a paper, such as the headlines, the mast- 
head, the index, and the different sections, During this talk. students 
examined the varlous sections of the newspaper, because the school 
purchased cnough newspapers so that each student could have one, In 
addition, Lonna arranged a field trip sa the students could tour the [o- 
cal newspaper office, 

Later, Lonna posted on a bulletin board an article, which recently 
appeared in the local paper, about the Ban Vinay refugee camp. Her stu- 
dents, many of whom had lived at the camp, read the article with inter 
est. When Lonna invited students to write about the article, the 
response was enthusiastic, Mai began her response by reflecting on her 
experiences at the camp: 

My memeries of Ban Vinay in Thailand is very sad. When we live in 

Ban Vinay my brother is very sick. He almost died there. We were 

very poor We have to get in a line Lo get cur food. | was very small 

at that time. When we-get in line, all the okler people always step 

over me, because | was so small they couldn't see me. 


Lonna posted Mai’s writing and that of her classmates on the board 
around the news article. This activity generated a great deal of interest. 
English language learners from other classes across the campus came 
to the roam to read the news article and the student responses and Chen 
added their own writing. 

Lonna created an activity In which learning moved from whole to 
part. In the Ban Vinay lesson, students responded to a whole article, not 
part of an article or an adapted, simplified version of an article, Full, 
unadapted texts provide more comprehensible input than adapted or 
simplified texts (Goodman and Freeman 199%), The students written 
responses were full pieces of writing, not constrained or limited by the 
teacher, Both Graves (1994) and Calkins (Calkins 1994, 1991) argue that 
only when writers produce whole texts from the start do they develop an 
adequate understanding of the writing process. Lonna used a whole-to- 
part approach to reading and writing instruction. 

The two scenarios provide examples of part-to-whole and whole- 
to-part teaching of second language students. In the first scenario, Betty 
used a modified audiolingual method as she had students repeat dia- 
logues and practice drills, She also worked'on isolated grammar points 
and lists of words. Lonna, by contrast, kept language in authentic con- 
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teat. To understand this approach more fully, it is-important to consider 
the role of context in learning. All learning occurs in a context, and the 
richer Chat context, the easier the learning. 


Cummins’ View of Language Acquisition 


Research on second language acquisition by Cummins (1996, 19481) 
helps highlight the impertant role context plays in developing language 
proficiency. The reason we advocate a whole-to-part approach to teach- 
ing is that this approach enriches the context. Cummins explains that 
learners may develop two types of proficiency, Conversational prati- 
ciency is the ability to use language in face-to-face communication, 
whereas academic proficiency is the ability to carry out school-related 
literacy tasks. The followin list outlines differences between these two 
kinds of language proficiency. 

Conversational aad Academic Language 

(Based on Conunias 1989) 

Conversational Language: The ability to speak English [or an- 

other language] when there is a lot of context. 

« in conversation 

* In games 

* when there are visuals 

* when they already know about it in their first language 


Students need approximately two years in order to be able to 
understand and talk in contlext-rich situations. 
Agademic Language: The ability ta use English (or another lan- 
guage) when there is very little context, 

® reading textbooks, novels without photos or pictures 

* writing long compositions 

* understanding a long presentation without visuals 

* understanding new concepts 


a 
Students need four to nine years to use [he new language in 
order toleam, read, and write academic materials such as sci- 
ence and history. 


As this list shows, conversational proficiency develops during ca- 
sual talk when situational context cues are present to aid comprehen- 
slon and when the topic is familiar. Academic language, on the other 
hand, may take longer to develop because there |s less contextual sup- 
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port and students may have less background knowledge af the content. 
To explain the difference between academic and conversational profi- 
ciency, Cummins developed a framework that places any instance of lan- 
guage use Into one of the four quadrants on the chart presented here 
(Figure 3-2}. 

Cummins found that it took immigrant students about two years ta 
develop conversational proficiency (quadrant A) but five lo seven years 
to reach grade level monms in academic tasks (quadrant D). 4 closer ex- 
amination of the two scales Cummins uses to define language profi- 
ciency provides additiqnal evidence for the need to teach whole to part. 

In Figure 3-2 the horizontal scale places instances of language use 
along a continuum from context-embedded to context-reduced. 
Cummings (19946) explains what he means by contest-embedded on his 
CONN UwUIT, 


in context-embedded communication the participants can actively 
negotiate meaning (e.g. by providing lecdback that the message has 
not been understood) anc the language is supported by a wide 
range of meaningful interpersonal and situational cues (p. 58). 


An example of context-embedded language is a discussion between a 
salesperson and a customer deciding which of several sweaters to buy. 
The two can negotiate meaning by referring to the sweaters as well as 
by using gestures, changes in intonation, and so on. 

Cummins contrasts context-erbedded language with context- 
reduced, 


Coantext-reduced communication, on the other hand, relies prima- 
rily (or at the extreme of the continuum, exclusively) on linguistic 
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cues Lo meaning, and thus successful interpretation of the message 
depends heavily on knowledge of the language itself (p, 98). 


A telephone conversation is an example of context-reduced language. 
Although callers can infer meaning [rom intonation, they can not rely on 
facial expressions, gestures, or references to things both people can see, 
Inschools long readings. standardized tests, and lectures are examples 
of context-reduced academic language. 

Cumming emphasizes that to facilitate the development of aca- 
demic proficiency, teachers must provide context-embedded instruction 
and recognize that “human relationships are central to elfective instruc- 
tion” (p. 73). He believes good instruction includes building on students’ 
background knowledge and interests, using strategies to make the input 
comprehensible, encouraging active language use, facilitating coopera- 
tive learning and peer tutoring, and organizing around themes, This is 
What Mary and Sue did with the migrant units described in Chapter Two. 
Rather than teaching isolated language parts, then, the role of the 
teacher is to keep language in meaningful contexts and to ensure that 
students are working with the whole of language, not simplified parts. 


Providing Context to Support Language Development 


Qne way to embed language in context is to provide the kind af 
extralinguistic support found in authentic language use. For example, if 
two children on the playground are talking about who is going to use the 
swing first, their conversation is embedded in the situational context, 
The extralinguistic cues include objects (such as the swing), actions, 
isuch as pointing) gestures, and intonation cues. 

‘Teachers of English language learners know that the greater the 
contextual support provided by objects and actions, the lower the ne- 
cessity for students to rely solely on their new language. In traditional 
language classes, teachers frequently provide extralinguistic cues by 
developing lessons around things and people found in the classtoom, 
including the teacher and the students. Furthermore, teachers may bring 
objects from home into the classroom or ask students to bring things in 
to talk about. For good reason, “shaw and tell” is popular in both main- 
stream and second language classraoms, 

When conversations are about things or people that are not present, 
teachers can provide context by bringing in pictures that show people and 
places outside the classroom. If teachers are reading to students, teach- 
ers may use big books that contain illustrations all the students can see. 
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ACLNg GUL Situdtions that donot occur naturally in the classroom is ar- 
other way teachers can provide context, Such role-play allows students to 
communicale without relying solely on the spoken words, Furhermore, 
teachers may use gestures such as holding a hand to their ear lo mimic 
talking on the telephone. and, in this way, enrich the context. 

In some cases, the only context available is linguistic. Cummins uses 
the term context-reduced rather than decantextualized toa describe cases in 
which the primary context is the language itsell. He recognizes thal lan- 
guage offers a range of possible contextual support. An expository text or 
a lecture is easier to understand if there is an introduction that outlines 
the main points. Stories are easier to understand if they follow a familiar 
pattern. Children who have heard many stories learn these patterns, Ol- 
ten stories begin with “Once upon atime...” lhen a problem arises, and 
usually there is a resolution with a happy ending. As students come to 
understand this pattern, subsequent stories become more predictable. 

Language is also more context-embedded when the number of par- 
ticipants ina conversation is reduced, Anyone who studied a second lan- 
guage and then tried to use that language outside the classroom knows 
that one-to-one conversations are much easier to engage in than group 
discussions. Within the classroom, as well, when teachers can work with 
individuals or small groups of English language learners, they provide 
greater contextual support than when they work wilh the whale class. 

Teachers of second language students also may use the students’ 
first language Lo provide contexlual support for the second language. 
Bilingual teachers often use a method called preview, view, review. In the 
first phase, they preview the lesson in the students’ first language, This 
helps ensure that the students understand the big picture, it helps them 
follow the “view.” the actual lesson, conducted in their second language. 
Finally, the teacher may provide additional context for the lesson by re- 
viewing the main concepts again in the first language. ELD teachers who 
do not speak all the languages of their students find the previewview/ 
review method helpful, and they ask students, paraprolessionals, or par 
ents Lo provide the primary language support. Following, we outline the 
oreviews views review method. 


Preview/View Review 
Preview 
First Language 


The teacher gives an overview of the lesson or activity in the stu- 


dents’ first language, (This could be giving an oral summary, read- 
ing a book, showing a film, asking 4 key question, ete.) 
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View > 
second or target language |English] 


The teacher teaches the lesson or directs the activity im the stu- 
dents’ second language, 


Review 
First Languaae 


The teacher or the students summarize key ideas and raise ques- 
tions about the lesson in their first language 


Teachers facilitate language learning when they keep authentic lan- 
guage in context by providing either extralinguistic or linguistic cues. 
This approach contrasts with many methods of language teaching that 
rely on simplified materials. Attempts at simplifying language forms or 
functions often result in inauthentic language, Practice with simplified 
language forms may cause students to form false ideas about natural 
language. Above all, simplification limits the range of cues available and 
reduces the context. The importance of the rale of context in develop- 
ing language proficiency becomes more apparent when we examine the 
way in which context is related to coenitive demand. 


Cognitively Demanding Language 


The second dimension Cummins uses in Figure 2-2 to define lan- 
guage proficiency is a scale from cognitively undemanding to cognitively 
demanding language. Cummins explains that this continuum “is in- 
tended to address the developmental aspects of communicative compe- 
tence In terms of the degree of active cognitive involvement in the task 
or activity" (1989, p. 12), At an early stage, an activity may require a high 
level of cognitive Invalvernent, Over time, as the task is mastered, the 
activity becomes more automatic, and the cognitive demand lessens. 
The scale is intended to be developmental in that a task that is demand- 
ing at one stage becomes less cdeinanding al a later stage. 

For example, certain aspects of phonology or syntax are very de- 
manding for a three-year-old but relatively undemanding for a six-year- 
old. A three-year-old may have trauble pronouncing a word with r and 
say wabbit rather than rabbit, but rs generally present six-year-olds with 
no problems. When a person acquires a second language, tasks that are 
at first cognitively demanding are later less demanding. For example, 
second language learners might struggle with using the auxilaries deand 
does to form questions, Alter using English for a while, learners aquire 
these forms and use them easily without having to stop and think about 
the structure of the question they are forming 
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IT is (he amount of conscious attention or cagnitive energy that 
determines how cognitively demanding a task is, and this helps explain 
why certain subjects are not, in themselves, more demanding than oth- 
ers. It is true that some subjects are more complex than others. Calcu- 
lus is more difficult than algebra. Furthermore, to study same topics it 
is helpful to study other topics first. However, while different topics have 
diflerent potentials for the demands they might place on a person, the 
demand a particular topic makes depends on a person's previous expe- 
riences with that topic. Toa mathematician, both algebra and calculus 
may seem quite easy, 

Teachers who work effectively with English language learners are 
aware of the time it takes students to develop academic language. They 
understand the impartence of presenting coanitively demanding concepts 
in context-embedded language, For example, a teacher might involve stu- 
dents in reading @ number of interesting stories by a single author. 
Krashen (£993) refers to this as narrow reading. Narrow reading facuses on 
ane topic or one author, By the time teenagers reach the second or third 
Sweet Valley High book, they are familiar with the vocabulary, and they can 
easily predict many elements of character and plot. They have built up a 
context from reading the earlier books in the series. The language of the 
new book is context-embedded, so it is less cognitively demanding. 

Teachers who follow principles for success always embed language 
in a meaningful context, They know that their English language learners 
are capable students who need 4 challenging curriculum if they are to 
fully develop their academic potential, At the same time, they recognize 
that their students’ limited English proliciency can make learning more 
difficult, Far that reason, these teachers teach whole to part. This helps 
ensure that even demanding concepts will be presented in a context that 
helps students understand the lessons and develop the academic En- 
alish they need to succeed in school. - 


A Shift Toward Whole-to-Part Language Teaching 


The recognition that all learning. including language learning, invelves 
a gradual precess of dilfcrentiating the parts out of the whole has led 
to a change in second language teaching. Instead of beginning with 
discrete bits of language, teachers attempt to expose students to a 
wide range of the target language. They use specific techniques to 
make the new language understandable. These teachers embed the lin- 
auistic elements of communication in a rich nonlinguistic contest. 
They recognize that language is easier to learn when it is kept whole, 
Plunging a student into a new language, the old sink-orswim methed, 
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is nat the best way to teach. Instead, these teachers create silualions 
in which students dealing with the full range obthe target language get 
clues from the cantext that help them make sense of what they are ex- 
periencing. In Krashen's (1982) terms, such teachers make the input 
comprehensible, 

In addition, teachers who follow principles for success, even when 
they are teaching a class called English language development (ELD), keap 
language in the contest of academic content. They recognize that language 
is best learned in the functional context of use, There are three good rea- 
sons for teaching language through content. First, students get both lan- 
guage and content. They develop academic proficiency at the same lime 
that they develop English language proficiency, Second, language is kept 
in its natural context, As we study any subject, we learn the concepts and 
the vocabulary related Lo that subject. And third, when teachers teach lan- 
guage through content, they provide students with real reasons to learn 
the language. Rather than focusing on the language, they create situations 
where students can use language for authentic purposes. 


Secondary Teachers Teaching Whole to Part 


In a summer program for high school students that we observed, the 
teachers were encouraged to apply whole-to-part teaching in their con- 
tent classrooms for second language sludents (Freeman et al, 1987) 
Rather than having thelr students locus on language or memorize bits 
and pieces of information about biology or history, these teachers 
taught language through content by concentrating on key concepts. 

Ina U.S. history class, Rob began the unit on the American Revo- 
lution by asking students to talk about what revolution meant, why 
countries had revolutions, where there were revolutions right now, and 
finally what they knew about the American Revolution, Both Rob and the 
sludents brought in current periodicals with articles about present-day 
revolutions. Rab read the students a short story about the American 
Revolution to help make the characters and setting of the period come 
alive. He also showed a film about the American Revalution. Then, stu- 
dents read the social studies text and compared what they read with the 
information about revolutions they already had gathered. Next, they 
worked in groups to decide what the major causes ol the American Revo- 
lution were, what events and people were important to the outcome, 
and how the American Revolution could be compared to other revalu- 
tions discussed in class, 

Rob was working with students who had not been successful in pre- 
vious classes. They were language minority students and had scored low 
on standardized tesis. However, they did wellin Rob's class. Part of their 
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success can be attrinuted to the rich context Rob provided, Rather than 
teaching isolated vocabulary, he introduced the vocabulary in context as 
he built a strong background for concepts such as “revolution” long be- 
fore the students encountered that term in their social studies text. By 
itself, the textbook offered context-reduced language, but the class ac- 
tlyitles provided the context that made the textbock understandable. 

In another class, the biclogy teacher organized a number of activi- 
ties in which his students worked in cooperative groups and examined 
real plants and animals. For example, one day the teacher brought in a 
variety of fruits and vegetables. The students, working in small groups, 
studied the samples. They began with very general observatlons. Ba- 
nanas had only one outer layer of skin while onions had many layers. 
Oranges could be divided into équal sections, bul turnips were nol sa 
conveniently organized, 

As the students examined various fruits and vegetables, they catego- 
rized them according to different criteria. They became more adept at 
making accurate observations, either directly or under a microscope. They 
began te see the world as a biologist sees it and ta ask the kinds al ques- 
tions a biologist might ask. As their investigations continued, they worked 
in Lleams to explore particular aspects of the topic that interested them. 

These activities provided the whole, the context, the students 
needed to develop the concepts and the language necessary for their 
study of biology. The language was embedded in experiences with real 
fruits and vegetables, and students received added support from one an- 
other as they interacted in small groups. The teacher did not rely exclu- 
sively on the textbook but, instead, opened the whole world of biology to 
his students and yet did it in a way that helped them understand it. 


Teaching Whole to Part 
by Organizing Around Big Questions 


Teachers who follow principles for success teach whole to part. They ree 
ognize the importance of providing context-embedded, cognitively-de- 
manding instruction for all their students, and especially for their 
English language learners. Several writers provide detailed descriptions 
of how teachers organize curriculum around themes (Manning et al. 
1994: Gamberg 1983). Whitmore and Crowel (1994) and Kucer, Silva, and 
Delgada-Laroces (1995) provide specific and concrete ideas about using 
themes with linguistically diverse students, Freeman and Mason (1991) 
suggest organizing themes around big ideas and powerful contrasts. The 
following list includes a number of reasons for organizing around 
themes based on big questions. 
Bl 
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Reasons to Organize Curriculem around Thentes Based on Big Questions 
Students see the big picture, so they can Make sense of En- 
flish language instruction, 

Content areas (math, science, sacial studies, literature) are 
interrelated, 

Vocabulary is repeated naturally as it appears in different con- 
tent area studies. 

Through themes based on big questions, teachers can con- 
nect curriculum ta students’ lives. This makes curriculum 
more interesting, 

Because the curriculum makes sense, English language learn- 
ers are more fully engaged and experience more success, 
Because themes deal with universal human topics, all stu- 
dents can be involved, and lessons and activities can be ad- 
justed to cifferent levels of English language proficiency. 


When teachers organize curriculum around significant questions, 
they involve students in salving meaningful problems, For example, stu- 
dents might investigate questions such as “How will today's earbage af- 
fect future generations?” “Who belongs in this country and wha should 
be allowed to stay?” or "Why do some people spend time, money, and 
energy to tan themselves but hate people who are born tan?" As stu- 
dents explore these relevant questions, they develop higher levels of 
cognitive, academic, and language proficiency. 


How Are We Alike? How Are We Different? 


Two big questions that are especially suitable for students in multilin- 
gual and multiethnic classes are: “How are we alike?” and “How are we 
different?” In the following sections, we describe several activities, re- 
sources, and strategies teachers can use to develop a thematic unit 
around these big questions with students of different ages and different 
levels of English proficiency. Inthe next chapter, we return to this theme 
and provide additional examples [rom a secondary ELD class. A bibliog- 
raphy of books for this theme is listed in Figure 3-3. 


Primary Language Preview 
If possible, provide a preview to the questions by reading an appropriate 
piece of literature in the students’ first language, For younger Spanish 
speakers Cancién de todus los nifios de! mundo (Ada 1993)(Seng of All whe Chil- 
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Ada, Alma Flor. (03. Cancidn de todos tos nites del mundo. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Cheltenham, Elementary School, | 994. Todos somos iguales.todas sors 
difverntes. New York: Scholastic, 
Cheltenham, Elementary School. 1991. We are all afite. We Are All Different. 
New York: Scholastic. 
Grande Tabor, Nancy Marfa. 1995. Sones wit arco ins: We Are a Ravibew, 
Watertown, MA: Charlesbridge Publishing, 
Knight, Marele. Talting Wails. 1992, Gardner, ME: Tilbury House. 
Moris. Ann. 1996. On ihe Ge. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
. 1992, Houses and Homes, New York: Lathrop, Lee and Shepard 
Boks. 
_ 1990, Con cana, Carmel, CA; Hampton Brown, 
— (900. Lovina. Mew York: William Morrow. 
_ 1989. Bread, Bread, Bread. New York: Mulberry Books, 
_ 1989. Hats, Hats, Hats. New York: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Books. 
Rother, Shelley, and Ken Kreisler. 1997. Faces, Invitations to Literacy. Bose 
ton: Houghton Mifflin, 
Rother, Shelley and Ken Krelsler.1997. Rostrs. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 
Shea, Pegi, 1995, The Whispering Clath: A Refegee’s Story, Honesdale, PA: 
Boyds Mills Press. 
Wood, Audrey. 1997. Quick as a Cricket, Inpitaciores, Boston; Houghton 
Mifflin. 





Figure 3=3 = Bibliography for Alike! Different Ther 


dren of the World] provides an excellent introduction to the big questions 
by comparing children around the world invalved in their everyday activi- 
ties. Another excellent bilingual Spanish/English book for elementary 
age students is Somos un arce iris: We Area Rainbow (Grande Tabor 1995). In 
this book, the voices of immigrant students tell how in their country 
things are one way and in this country they are done another way. 

lf appropriate books are not available in the first languages of stu- 
dents in the classroom, have students brainstorm ways that people are 
alike and different. Students can work in different language groups with 
or without a primary language tutor. It might be good to begin with how 
people from their countries are the same and different from people ina 
particular English-speaking country. Students could illustrate some dlif- 
ferences and even make picture books so that they could share in En- 
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glish ideas developed in their lirst languages wh others whe do nat 
speak their language. 


Resource Books in English 


In English, draw from the students what they brainstormed or réad about 
in their first languages. To expand on the ideas they developed, bring in 
beeks In English that expand on this theme, An excellent book for younger 
learners is We Are All Alike; We Are All Different, a book that is translated into 
Spanish and could be used asa preview (Cheltenham 1994, 1991). Another 
book to get lower and uppereélementary aae students discussing the ques- 
tions fs Faces (Rotner and Kreisler 1997). This book, also available in Span- 
ish as Resles (Rotner and Kréeisler 1997), shows children of many races, 
countries, and ages doing things that all children love doing, 

For older students. including adults who are learning English, the 
Ann Morris books are excellent because the photographs of people from 
around the world include many adults. In addition, the themes are sig- 
nificant, and the text is limited, Several of these books that would sup- 
port the alike and different theme include: Hats, Hats, Hats (Morris 1989). 
Loving (Morris 1990), Bread, Bread, Bread (Moris 1989), On the Go (Morris 
1996). and Houses and Haontas (Morris 1992}. 

some upper elementary teachers with students who have greater 
English proficiency use the book Talking Walls (Knight (992), which con- 
tains information about walls erected by different cultural groups, from 
the Great Wall of China to the walls built by the Incas in Cuzco. Study of 
this book leads to questians of how cultural eroups are all similar and 
yet all different. 

After reading and discussing these books, write “People” at the top 
ofan overhead transparency or large piece of butcher paper and “Alike” 
and “Different” underneath to form twa columns. Have the students list 
words or phrases they know in English or learned from their reading that 
would go inte each colurin. Be sure to keep this list up as a resource as 
students engage in other activities based on these questions, 


Find Someone Who. . . . 


ln Order to personalize the characteristics and activities that make 
people alike and different, have the students brainstorm questions in 
English that they can use to find out about members of their class ina 
“Find someone who... activity. In this activity, students ask each other 
questions that are not obvious from looking at one another to find out 
more about their classmates. For example, students might use their 
brainstormed list to.“ Find someone who likes to eat eels.” or “Find 
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someone who lives in an apartment.” or "Find someone whe plays ten- 
nis.” or "Find someone wha has fish as pets.” In the process of doing this 
activity students practice English as well as practicing forms for asking 
and answering questions. 


Legacies 


Qnce students find out and share about their classmates, they begin to 
think about Lheir own unique qualities, They can do this through an ac- 
tivity that begins with bringing in objects and drawing them. “Legacies” 
is an activity that helps’ students share and value their diversity (Hakuta 
and Diaz 1985). Younger children work in pairs to talk about keepsakes 
they have that they might pass on to grandchildren when they grow up, 
They draw pictures of their keensakes, The pictures can be assembled 
into a class beak, Older leamers talk about objects or values passed 
down te them by relatives, and they can oring in keepsakes from their 
homeland that they talk or write about. Their writing can be gilt wrapped 
to symbolize the cultural gift their ancestors leit them. 

One teacher introduced the idea of legacies with the book Whisper- 
ing Cloth (Shea 1995). This story tells of a Hmong child in a refugee camp 
learning the art of gaedau, an elaborate embroidery story cloth. The girl 
in the beak has difficulty deciding what story to weave into the cloth. 
Finally, she tells herown story, adding details her grandmother reminds 
her of. This book lec naturally into the study of family and cultural arts 
and crafts. Children brought in sewing, knitting, painting, carving, and 
beading projects that their relatives had done; the children shared these 
in their first language and in English with their class, 

Shiloh a teacher education candidate studying second language 
acquisition at our university experienced the power of legacy sharing per 
sonally. Shiloh was a parent volunteer in a kindergarten class of thitty- 
five students. About half the kindergarteners were native English 
speakers and half were Spanish speakers. In the class, there was also ane 
Elmong girl, Choua. In the first three months Shiloh worked in the class- 
room, Choua did not utter one sound despite efforts of the teachers, 
aides. and the other children, Eventually, the other children refused to 
play with Choua, and they stopped trying to talk to her. Shiloh’s own son 
in the class proclaimed that Choua couldn't talk and was “weird.” With 
the permission of the teacher, Shiloh planned to help Choua share her 
levacies by centering the curriculum for one day around Hmong culture. 


First, | explained the Hmong culture using pictures and pa nda 
embroidered story cloths. in explaining the stories of the war and 
migration into America, the children expressed Interest and bepan 
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asking questions. My explanation helped them understand why the 
Hmong people came to America. and | belleve seeds of tolerance 
were planted. Secondly, | brought in Hmong art, pletures of the cul- 
tutal dress, and dolls dressed traditionally. The children played with 
the dalls and then created thelr own Hmong costume by coloring 
clothes fora paper doll form | provided. Finally, we proceeded to 
discuss the similarities between Hmong food and American food. 
The children made and ate sticky rice with sugar. 


Shiloh provided activities that helped the other children to value Choua. 
Although Choua remained silent through the activities and was not reacy 
yet ta share her own legacy, the power of Shiloh’s sharing of Choua’s cul- 
tural legacies became clear afterwards. In a moving Interview with 
Yvonne, Shiloh told Yvonne she can never tell the story without crying: 


At the end of the day, | went over to Choua, Though Chowa’s voice 
could not be heard, she mouthed clearly, “Thank you, Miss Shiloh.” 
Every time | come into the classroom now, Choua’s eves follow me, 
she comes up to me, takes my hand, and smiles at me. | know how 
important that day was to her, 


Creating Metaphors 


Another way to get at the concepts of sante and different is to work with 
metaphors, An excellent class book that introduces metaphors is Quick 
asa Cricket (Wood 1997). In this text, the narrator describes how he is "big 
asawhale” or “shy as a snail,” After reading the book and brainstorming 
other ways animals can be like people, students can choose an animal, 
draw it, and describe how they are like the animal. Then the students can 
put the individual pages together to make a book. During this process, 
if students have a high enough level of English proficiency, they can ar- 
range the pages to create a rhyming pattern like Quirk as a Cricket. 

It is important to allow students to preview in their first language 
at the beginning of any investigation of big questions and then review, 
sumimarize, and ask questions in their first languages when they are fin- 
ished. This not only helps them consolidate and clarify their learning but 
also helps them see how much they have learned. “How are we alike?" 
and “How are we different?” are universal questions, As students engage 
ina variety of activities based on these questions. they gain greater cog- 
nitive, academic, and linguistic competence in two languages. 


Conclusion 
In this chapter we examined the commensense assumption that learn- 
Ing goes from part to whole. The part-to-whole approach to instruction 
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mredominates in many schools. Teachers and textbooks attempt ta 
make learning easier by dividing it up into bite-sized chunks for student 
consumption, 

We argue that part-to-whole approaches to teaching and learning, 
até logical, but they are not based on psycholinguistic research. The 
parts are more difficult to learn outside the context of the whole. In 
many cases, students lose interest in the whole after they strugele with 
the parts. Tasting oregano, tomate sauce, and mozzarella doesn't whet 
their appetité for lasagna, 

Teachers who follow principles for success keep language whole. 
They know that complete texts are richer in context than adapted or sim- 
plified language. These teachers also recognize that an important par 
of learning is the process of constructing meaning by determining which 
narts count. They believe that students will only develop a love of read- 
ing or writing or social studies if they have the opportunity to read and 
write complete texts and discuss bia questions. 

These teachers realize that whole-to-part teaching is good far all 
students, but that it is especially important for second language stu- 
dents. These students need conteat-embedded language so that they can 
understand instruction, They need to see the whole so that they know 
what to do with the parts. They need to be immersed in meaningful ac- 
tivities, not submerged in the grammatical details of a new language. 

Whole-to-part teaching is not easy because school days are [rag- 
mented. Standardized tests encourage teaching bits and pieces of sub- 
jects. In some places, part-to-whole instruction is even mandated, 
Furthermore, teachers may have never personally experienced learning 
in a whole-to-part classroom and, in many schools, few other teachers 
may be trying to teach from whole to part. Yet, despite the obstacles to 
this approach, teachers who follow principles for success reject the 
commonsense view that learning progresses from part to whole and at- 
lempt to teach whole to part, because they know this makes learning 
easier for their students. 
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Lessons Should Be 
Learner-Centered 


Where's The Food 


lam very sick of third 
cluster, Oo you know why, 
because when Rozm 28 comes far 
lunch we always have bread or 
cheese, and Mat rotlae. Yeu 
guys hava good toad, bul rat us 
Jam very mad! The mony says wo 
aro having pizza, but t came in 
and we have breac ans cheese, 
Would you like Ihat? Icon’! It 
you were in Wird cluster you 
would be sck like me, because | 
am wading inline and barn very 
hungry. So you have to make 
mare food so Mird cluster can get 
sca toc. If you Gave people 
extra, you have ta gree usics. | 
aM nal ityng tobe mean. just 
give pecole fair fooa 





Figure 4-| Where's the Food? 





Lessons Stow. BE LEARNER-CENTRRED 
This item in 28 Times (October 1997), a newsletter published in Mike's sixth 
grade classroom, Room 28 at Roeding Elementary School, is an example 
of students writing about what is important to them and what is part of 
their world. The publication of this newsletter is just one of the many ways 
that Mike helps make the instruction for his students learner-centered., 

Because most of Mike's students are English language learners 
coming from a variety of first language backgrounds, it is critical that the 
curriculum draw on their backgrounds, their interests, and their 
strengths, Mike knows that reading is one key for their success (Krashen 
1993). Students read and discuss poetry that catches their interest and 
inspires them, They enjoy books by Jane Yolen, Jean Little, Shel 
Silverstein, Jack Prelutsky, Gordon Korman, and Paul Fleischmann, Mike 
also invites his students to read fantasy and realistic fiction by imagina- 
tive authors including Louis Sachar, Jerry Spinelli, Roald Dahl, Scott 
O'Dell, and Gary Paulsen. To draw them inte realistic accounts of United 
States history, they read Jean Fritz's historical biographies, To reflect on 
world history, they read several picture books; Hireshima Ne Pika, Sadako, 
The Thousand Paper Cranes (Coerr 1979), and Faithful Elephants (Tsuchiya 
1988). Mike taps into his students’ backgrounds and interests by choos- 
ing a variety of fiction and nonfiction books that deal with universal 
themes and that represent different levels of reading difficulty, 

He also organizes his class so that all students, including his En- 
elish language learners, can show what they have learned. He does this 
by involving them in various projects, Students use a variety of ways to 
dernonstrate what they learned: art, drama, models. video, and wnting. 
In addition to the publication of the newspaper, 28 Times. Mike's students 
are immersed in varied and exciting learning experiences. 

The projects change from year to year. Recent projects included: 


* *Eureka—a History of California” was the title of a student-created 
museum, which included a range of exhibits, full-sized dioramas 
with students acting in scenes, and student-docent led tours far 
parents and other students in the school. 


« “TLM.—The Incredible Machine" was an exploratorium ol simple 
machines that students created for first and second graders in the 
school to come and experience. 

» “Under the Sea" was a student-created, oversized, moveable di- 
orama with animated sea creatures, The exhibit began with a Cali- 
fornia coastal tide pool and moved out under the waves into a kelp 
forest and finally into the murky depths of the Pacific Ocean. 

« °98 Rocding Mall" was a Christmas venture, Student entrepreneurs 
raised money by making and selling a variety of Items including 
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Christinas cookies and candies, ornaments, Chostmas cards, and 
lickers, The students creaLed business names, lopos, and newspa- 
per advertisements for 28 Times. They included a shopping guide 
with full page advertisements. Besides distributing their guide 
throughout the school, students scripted and produced a radio 
comme»;cial aired over the school intercom and a video commercial 
shown to the student body during the lunch hour a day before the 
mall opened. Two days before the Christmas break, students 
opened their mall and sold their products. 


Each of these activities helped Mike's students learn important 
academic content, The projects provided students with authentic pur- 
poses for leaming. multiple means to present their knowledge, and real 
audiences who appreciated the results, In deciding how to develop each 
project, Mike followed Dewey's (1929) advice that “the child is the start- 
ing point, the center, and the end” ip. 14) of all curriculum decisions. 
Mike's classroom exemplifies a second important principle for suc- 
cess—classe: should be learner-centered rather than teacher-centered. 

¥. Goodman, a leader in the field of children’s language and literacy 
development, said that the cartoonist, Bil Keane, can summarize years 
of her research in one cartoon. This principle is illustrated in Keane's 
“Family Circus” cartoon in which Billy leads his younger sister, Dally, inte 
ihe house alter school explaining to their mother, “Dolly's school would 
be better if they didn't have that lady up front talkin’ all the time.” 

Mike is not “upfront talkin’ all the time,” In fact, Mike is behind the 
scenes nudging, encouraging, directing, and cheerleading. He follows 
Wells’ (1992) advice to ‘lead from behind.” He knows that his students 
learn best when they take ownership of their learning, The idea of the 
leacher as the source of all knowledge standing “up front talkin’ all the 
time” follows fram commonsense assumptions of how schooling should 
be. With English language leamers, the temptation lo have a teacher 
centered classroom arises because the perception is thal the teacher 
has the English proficiency the students need. Therefore, all knowledge 
must come from the teacher. However, i115 important to remember that 
English language Iearmers are not deficient just because they do net 
speak English. They bring a rich and varied background of experiences 
and talent to the classroom. Teachers who follow principles for success 
lind ways to use theirstudents’ knowledge, including their first language 
and culture, even when the students da not speak English. 

To explore this idea of a learer-centered curriculum for English 
language learners, we first look at additional examples of student pub- 
lishing, one specific activity used in many learnerecentered classes. Then 
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we Sugeest a method for organizing lessons by using a questioning les- 
son plan format, We also include a checklist teachers can use to see if 
lessons follow the principles. We describe a sample unit that is strongly 
learner-centered, This unit is organized around the questioning lesson 
olan and Involves students in writing and publishing materials based on 
their lives and interests: it also involves students in reading and writing 
about others whom they admire. We conclude by discussing a unit de- 
veloped by a secondary teacher around a learner-centered theme. 


- 


Publishing: A Learner-Centered Classroom Routine 


Students like to write about themselves, Teachers with immigrant stu- 
dents, especially, have discovered that students want to tell about their 
own experiences, and that they can do this through writing (Fu 199%), 
The article from the newsletter published in Mike's classroom (5 just one 
example of the type of publishing possible and the kinds of topics that 
students find important to write about, Student publications can in- 
clude newsletters, individual books for the classroom library, whole 
class books, books for school distribution, books with hardback covers, 
and even professionally published books. All of these help English lan- 
guage learners share their experiences with others. 

Publishing can be as simple as a very small, hand-printed, and 
hand-ilustrated book and as complex as a professionally published col- 
lection of student writings. Topics can vary from concerns and interests 
students have about their daily lives to the philosophical retellings of 
life-changing experiences. Sometimes publishing is done in a language 
other than English. In learner-centered classes, students choose to write 
in their first language or in English about their own experiences and 
about the things they have learned. ‘When teachers publish their stu- 
dents’ own stories, other students can read ther, and in this way, the 
reading and writing curriculum becomes learner-centered, 


Simple Classroom Publishing: 
From Handmade Books to Newletters 


In many classrooms students publish books frequently. Often a “pub- 
lishing corner” occupies a place in the classroom where students can 
find pieces of paper af various sizes, shapes, and colors; also they can 
find many types of writing implements, including multicolored pens. 
pencils, and markers, During a daily writer's workshop time, students 
write, share, and edit various kinds of writing, including books, These 
pieces of writing are often read to the rest of the class by the author dur- 
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ie am author's chair” time. For young emergent writers, a book may bre 
a series of afew pictures orit may be the result of a language experience 
aclivily in which the student dictates the stary, the teacher acts as 
scribe, and then the student illustrates the finished book. For older 
leamers who have a ercat deal of experience writing and publishing their 
awn work, a book might consist of many pages and be divided inte chap- 
ters. What is important is that the students choose their own topics, 
develop their ldeas, revise and edit their work, and celebrate one 
another's writing as respected authors. 
Mike explains how a writers workshop functions in his class: 


The core of my philasephy for writer's workshop is the belief that chil- 
dren should be Lreated like real writers. Students are asked Lo keep a 
list of writing ideas Uhat (hey have generated, They ate asked to con- 
sider a writing genre fram many we have discussed and demon- 
strated. With their idea in mind, they share with a small group what 
they plan Lo write. At this point, they actually write an initial rough 
dratt, Students are encouraged ta keep acallection of several “open” 
drafts so if they should get stuck with one, Lhey have another to fall 
back on. Alter working on the rough dralt, they meet with two differ- 
ent pecr partners of theirown choosing and one adult at home to pet 
some feedback. Alter, doing some revision, the student meets with 
lour peers and the teacher ina Content Conlerence where the auther 
reads histher piece for content ideas. The student then revises using 
sugpestions from the Content Conference, self edits, and asks for 
peer editing by one or more peers. Students then make a final copy 
ofthe plece which is the “copy for assessment.” The piece then is as- 
sessed by a student author initially and then with the teacher, This 
piece is then published. Publishing is student choice which could he 
an individual book with white tag cover and folded, stapled white 
bond paper inside, Occasionally students make pop-up books or da 
desktop publishing with digital photography and scanned images, 


A workshop approach to writing is especially successful with stu- 
dents whose first language is not English. Students can choose what is 
Important te them, and the students’ messages are accepted and valued 
even when the form is not completely conventional, To include even 
non-English-speaking students, some teachers encourage their stu- 
dents to write stories in their first language. Another way to support stu- 
dent writing is to organize so students can co-author books. Carolina, a 
student teacher in a fourth grade classroom, suggested that three of her 
reluctant Spanish speaking writers collaborate on a book. The result is 
the handwritten and illustrated book Viva Tiwana (Lang Live Tiwana), 
some of the pages are shown in Figure 4-2. This book shows the value 
the writers place on their own country and how they are learning to com- 
pare life in Mexico with life in the United States, 
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Figure 4-2 Vivd Tiwana 
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What impressed Carolina about the writers of this book was the 
ownership and pride they took in the project. Nol only did they dedicate 
the book proudly to “all the families that know spanish.” but they also 
ended their book with self-portraits and 4 personal greeting fram each 
of the authors, "jQlal Nuestros nombres son forge, losé y Hector, José 
tene 9 ayos Hector y¥ Jorge tenen 10 anos. ("Hello! Our names are Jorge, 
José, and Hector. José is 9 years old Hector and Jorge are 10 years old.") 
Although the book is filled with nonconventional forms in both Spanish 
and English, the story is readable and the finished product gave each of 
the boys confidence in himself as a learner. 

In Julie's high school ESL class, students also publish books on top- 
ics of interest and concern to them. After a discussion on pollution, 
Carmela wrote and published a creative story that included her solution to 
the problem (Figure 4-3] .Included here are two of the pages from her book, 

Carmela relies on her knowledge of Spanish to “invent” several syn- 
tactic and semantic forms in English, For example, she uses contamina- 
tion for pollution because contaminacidn is the Spanish word for pollution. 
She says, “In one country about the here exist a very big Ghost the name 
Smog.” which draws on the Spanish structure "En un pals por aqui 
existla una fantasma que se llamaba ‘Contaminacién™ (In a country 
around here there was a ghost who was called Smog]. Although Carmela 
frequently relies on her knowledge of her first language as she writes in 
English, herstory and illustrations show that she is becoming confident 
in English. By allowing Carmela ta publish and share her book, Julie is 
giving her second language student the opportunity to begin to express 
thoughts and concerns in her new language, 

Both Viva Tiwana and The Ghost of Contamination are very simply con- 
structed books. On plain white paper, students drew their own illustra- 
tions with marking pens and hand wrote their texts. Covers for their 
books were designed on constructlon paper and stapled around the 
pages. In some classrooms, the student books that are published look 
more like professional books. Students write the text of their stories, 
plan where they want illustrations and then type the text. After the text 
is typed on separate pages, students illustrate their books. The covers 
for these books are cardboard, covered with decorative pieces of wallpa- 
neror contact paper, The pages are either stapled or sewn sa that the 
final product looks more like a commercially produced book. As comput: 
ers are almost always now standard equipment for schools and class- 
rooins, teachers find it easier to do more sophisticated desktop 
publishing of books and even to do class newsletters. 

Newsletters are one way of allowing students to share their experi- 
ences in writing. Books published by the class may have a somewhat 
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Figute 4-2 9 Ghast of Conlamination 


limited audience, whereas newsletters usually are duplicated and dis- 
tributed more widely. They are often sent home to parents, to neighbar- 
hood organizations that the students are involved in, or to other classes 
in the school, Sometimes newsletters are even mailed across the coun- 
try ta other classes. 

Tapics that appear in newsletters might vary widely. In the issue of 
Mike's class newsletter 28 Times, in which the editorial “Where's the 
food?" appeared. articles included world news about the death of 
Mother Teresa and Princess Diana, interviews with the new principal and 
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new librarian, the upcoming celebration of the schaal’s 100th birthday, 
the need to get good grades to play football, the advantages of school 
uniforms, recommended children’s literature, lavorite recipes. school 
sports events, word plays, and even computer-generated carloans, One 
other example from 28 Times, hat clearly shows how English language 
learners respond with passion and enthusiasm when their writing ts cen- 
tered on lopics of interest to them is shown in Figure 44. 

In EFL settings, particularly in private, bilingual schools, newslet- 
tors are an important means of informing parents and showing them stu- 
dent progress in two languages. A good example comes fram Woodlands 
News, the newsletter far a new school in Montevideo, Uruguay where 
leachers follow principles for success and leach language through mean- 
inglul academic content, The newsletter is a showcase for student work. 

A recent issue includes riddles, nonfiction writing, poetry, and a 
short story. For example, younger students wrote simple riddles fallaw- 
ing aform, such as this one by Nano Argenti: 


It is an animal 
It jumps and it is green 
It lives In a hele. 


Older students wrote paragraphs about dinosaurs, showing whal 
they had learned during a theme study, As part of an environmental unit, 
one class wrote a poem about the earth, The Woodlands newsletter in- 
cludes writing in both Spanish and English. [t even features pocms writ- 
ten by one of the teachers and by the directar of the school. 


Formally Published Books 


Teachers who publish student work use formal as well as informal for- 
mats. Sometimes individual books have clothbound covers and pages 
with typed text. Often these books are mace part of the class library and 
are checked out like books written by professional authors (Calkins 1994, 
1991; Graves 1994, 1983], What is important about classroom 
publications by English language learners is that they draw on the 
students’ experiences and give teachers a picture of their lives. Themes 
for the books are chosen by the students and oflen center around their 
experiences coming to a new country of adjusting to the country after 
arrival, A description of four different formal publications will give an 
idea of the potential of this kind of activity. 

We Canre ta America (McConnell 1984) is a collection of the writings 
af fourth and fifth grade refugee-studenis assembled by the Migrant 
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PLAYGROUND? 


Messy, messy,messy. The 
bathrooms are so messy. They are dirty 
and paper towels are laying almost 
everywhere, | would like the bathrooms to 
be cleaner and for people to treat the 
bathrooms like their own bathroom, Is this 
what your bathroom at home looks like? | 

mean, why would our Roeding 
School students play around in 
the bathrooms? | think the 
students should know better than 
to mess up the bathrooms. You 
don't want your bathroom to be 
dirty, or paper towels lying 
everywhere do you? | think we all 
want our school bathrooms to be 
clean. 


ARE THE BATHROOMS YOUR 


David Tran 
Fafegerelclefafarefaferelelerelelssesorsserars, 





Figure 4-4 Bathrooms 
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Education Program in Fresno County, California, Frances McConnel, the 
teacher who coordinated the project, explains its purpose and effective- 
ness in her preface: 


Asasmall child, one of my favorite stories was the true story of how 
my grandparents came to America. ... My students are all Lactlan 
or Hmong. They began telling me some of thelr stories ot how they 
came to America, and I could hardly believe my cars, When | sug- 
ecsted they write Lhese stories for me, Il was like striking oil. Some 
of the children couldn't write fast enough. It was as if they had 
bottled it up Inside, and now it could fimally all come out. 


Thirty children published their illustrated stories in the book thal 
was typed and spiralbound with a construction paper child-illustrated 
cover, Phouvieng's writing (Figure 4-3) will give an idea of what Lhe sto- 
ries were like. This book was very popular among teachers who wanled to 
encourage their students to write. As a result, it was reprinted. Although 
the idea is a simple one, the book became a powerlul teaching tool. 


Figure 4-5 


How i Game to America 

When | wi beer, poy fartily lived in 
Laos, Ths Vieinamese told us 10 Inno 
our houso. Vio toh fhe Howse becouse 
Key were going to shoot us. Wwe 
mowed §o Thailared_ 

My father had & boat, so .we Groseed 
Tee Mekong Fiver in his boat. In 
Thazand wo tved one farm. My father 
Guill a house in twa days. Some 
pectia from Laos helped my father to 
butid it, and he Aefped thar We 
Planted rite io eat. 


Hew | Caste do Anieriga 


When | came to Ameria, | rode a 
ig aiplane. In the airplané thay gave 
US Something fo eat, and thoy gave us 
something to drink. When | came 0 
Amora, we want to San Diego, whare 
we lived far two years. 

I Coukin't speak Englisn, | was tan 
years Oo. | wes scared and did want 


) $9 go out of the house. When | wert to 
) schodl, | armed how te speak English, 


[had an Amancan Pend, but! coufd 
net talk to him. Me was in my class. 
how | peak Engtish and am IpArning 
how to wee, [live if Fresno noes, 
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Stories from the ESL Students of 


Roosevelt High School, 1990 





Figured-4 The Big Experience 


Drawing on the experience of teachers like Frances, who had pub- 
lished books with younger children, Bunny Rogers decided that her high 
schoo! ESL class could also publish a book. The students chose the title 
The Big Experience and participated in all aspects of the publication. 
including the cover design (see Figure 4). 

In The Big Experience students wrote about a time they were afraid, 
needed help, or were happy. In the introduction, Bunny expresses what 
she hopes the publication will accomplish: 
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When twas 7 yoars old | wont to Soe dam, and when | coma back home | site 

semmhing lie a ghost, When | screamed | locked back and | didn't sec ihe 

ghost, 

I don't Brow what was wrong, bul when | caw it, it was mol big tke aman, The 

ono I sav was small like litte boy, bot | never saw ihat ghost again. 

Whar | ived in Thailand meaty ihe lithe Boys and oils when they ware a ttle 
kid rraght S66 something ikea ghosts. Bul sometimes ihe mon oe women Seer then 
tod. When you see it pou must lock canolully bocause Tl you move you wlll et 
Soo i again, 

IA Thailand there 
aro many doad 
Poole and so mest 
Poopte will sae 
something lke ghosts 
or something vary 
diktoront. | sma 
somihing like a cat 
but not a cal. 

; I ont bow Tow bo 
call that animal, Seen 
are very smaa, but | 
Saw someateng smal, 
100. 

Bui mover In thls 
COUnIDrY | never Se 
somesning like shat 
again. 




























Figure 4=<7  Yta's Ghost Slory 


itis hoped that all who read these pages willbe touched, as we have 
been, by the eloquence and indomitability of the human spirit a 
expressed by these young people. 


Through pieces in this publication, students shared topics of interest 
and concern to them, such 4s Yia's ghost story (see Figure 4-7). 

New Americans is a publication by Wayland Jackson's middle school 
ESL class. This is the third year that his seventh and eighth grade stu- 
dents produced a hardcover book that contains photographs of students 
and the school, as well as drawings dane by the students to illustrate the 
typed stories and articles. All of the students worked on putting the book 
together, including typing the text and organizing the artwork and pic- 
tures. Several students worked alter school and during their vacations to 
help meet deadlines. When the text was done, the local library bindery 
bound the book with a hardback cover, Then, the students used the books 
in their class as one of thelr textbooks, The low cost of publication was 
covered by sales to students, parents, and community members. 
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Ashort plece written by José Valencia and illustrated by Vang Lor 
(Figure 4-8) shows how second language learners write and draw about 
what is important to them. Students who enroll in Wayland's class each 
year realize they probably will be involved in a book project. They enter 
the class ready with ideas, The books always have a particular theme cen- 
tered around the lives of new immigrants and their past experiences. One 
year, Wayland and his students decided to write a book on folk medicine. 
The students began their research enthusiastically, but the project was 
abandoned after a freeze killed the plants their family members @rew for 
the home remedies. The next year Wayland and his students began an- 
other book. This time the students and the teachers together decided 
that the book would have no theme, They agreed that writing has to come 
from the experiences and interests of each writer. Although some stu- 
dents chose to pursue the previous year's theme ol folk medicine, others 
chose topics that were directly relevant to them, including jobs, family 
activities, concerns about gangs, and the problems of poverty. 








My FIRST DAY OF SCHOOL IN U5. 
Jose Valencia 
May first. day of echool, | was wary embarrassed In my class. Anciher problem, 
Ident even ace any words in English, When iha taacher tak toma, | dont 
undersinnd. BuE | have fuck, because inthe class was a person who speak 
Spanish, and he tansiote mo. | was armarassad, bacauee they change me ta 
another class. But this mover happen again, becouse | learn 8 létle bit English. 


Figure 4-8 jasé Valencia ana Vang Lor 
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Katsuyo Howard (1990, p. xi) begins her preface Lo Passages: An 
Anthology of the Southeast Asian Refugee Experience with this poignant 
quotation, “Another Hmong student leaves my office with tears in his 
eyes, saying, This is the first time that someone has listened to my story. 
thought nobody was interested in listening ta me.” This book contains 
accounts of the trials and sufferings of many Southeast Asian students 
now attending college, The book was written to inform others and to 
help the authors come to terms with their own, often traumatic, experl- 
ences. Howard dedicates the volume to “all of you who are finding your 
own ways to bring peace and understanding to the earth.” Passages dem- 
onstrates that there are benefits of student publishing for students at 
any gerade level. 

Classes that are learner-centered often include book projects that 
feature student writing. The writing may be a collection of individual sto- 
ries around a common theme ora collection of writing centered on the 
students' own interests and experiences. In other cases, the writing may 
focus on what students are studying. Gne class we observed published 
a book on various Sea creatures as the culmination of their unit on 
oceanography, 

With electronic mail availablity, books can be shared with schools 
around the world and become interactive! Mike's class published on the 
Internet, He subscribes to the Scholastic Network. One especially inter- 
esting project Mike found posted on the Teacher Connection page was 
a “Chain Book.” The class joined with fifteen schoals around the country 
Via the Internet. Together, they created a chain book. The first class, from 
Shreveport, Louisiana wrote the introductory chapter. Then, each of the 
other classes developed the story line of the chapter written by the first 
class. They kept the same characters and extended the plot. In addition, 
each chapter reflected the school and the city where it was written: so 
readers learned about different parts of the country, 

For example, Mike's class wrote the second chapter, First, they read 
and discussed Chapter One, Then they decided on the incidents to be 
included in thelr chapter, They were sure ta bring in their city and their 
school ta add a unique local flavor. The Fresno chapter helped dispel 
myths about California. Fresno does not have a beach, and all the char- 
acters are not blonde surfers, When they finished, they mailed the first 
two chapters on to the next school, in Williamsburg, Virginia. In fact, one 
challenge was to find a way to get the characters to the next site. The 
chain continued until the book was completed, 

Whether the books are fiction, stories of students’ lives, or sum- 
mares of students’ research, all of these publications are learner-cen- 
lered because they draw on student interests and strengths. For many 
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English language learners, hese publications are a first slep Loward fu- 
ture school success. Book projects fit well with the sociopsycholinguistic 
orléntation we advocate. This approach views learning as transactional, 
a process in which the activity of both the teacher and the learners is 
important. The teacher does not simply facilitate learning lor students. 
Instead, the teacher learns with Lhe students as they explore knowledge 
together. Topics tar exploration may come from either the students or 
the Leacher, and together all members of the class, including the teacher, 
determine how to find answers to lhe queslions they pose, Students 
learn language in the process of exploring content aréa questions. 

In classes where teachers and students work together to negotiate 
curriculum rather than following a traditional curriculum format, struc- 
ture is still needed. Many teachers would be uncomfortable simply play- 
ing each day “by ear” and exploring whalever comes up. This is one 
reason that teachers of English language learners teach language 
through conten. They know that a long-range plan is needed lor learn- 
ing to take place. Both the teacher and the students can help create the 
plan. In the next section, we discuss one way to arganize curriculum thal 
is consistent with a transactional approach and that is learner centered, 
yet still carefully structured, 


Questioning Strategies Begin with the Student 


One way to engage students’ interest as they learn language through 
content is through the use of students’ questions. Clark (1988) pointed 
out that curriculum should involve students “in some of the significant 
issues in life" and therefare encourages teachers to design thelr curricu- 
lum around "questions worth arguing about” (p. 29). These are what we 
refer lo as big questions. Clark suggests questions for different grade 
levels such as, “How am 1a member of many families?” (K-1); “What are 
the patterns that make communities work?” (2-3); “How do humans and 
culture evolve and change?” (4-5): and “How does one live responsibly 
as a member of the global village?” (6.7.8). 

Sjzer (1990) draws on this idea by suggesting that organizing 
around “Essential Questions” leads to “engaging and effective curricula.” 
In social studies, U.S, history teachers might begin with broad questions 
such as “Who is American? Who should stay? Who should stay out? 
Whose country is it anyway?” (p. 49), Sizer suggests larger questions for 
long-term planning and smaller, engaging questions to fit within the 
broader ones. For example, an essential question in botany might be 
“What is life, growth, ‘natural’ development, and what factors most in- 
fluence healthy development?” A smaller, engaging question might be 
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“Bo stems of germinating seedlings always grow upwards and the roots 
downwards?” (p. S04, . 

In each of the preceding examples, the goal is to make the curricu- 
lurn learner-centered rather than teacher-centered by involving students in 
answering relevant, real world questions that they help to raise, This in- 
quiry approach to teaching and leaming involves students in their own 
learning in a way that mandated curriculurn does not (Short et al. 1996), 
in the following section we suggest a way of using questions for day-to-day 
lesson planning and then give a sample unit based on this kind of ques- 
tioning approach to planning. We should add that in a learner-cenlered 
class, the questions come primarily from the students, however, as a mem- 
her of the learning community, the teacher also can raise questions 

Mike's curriculum centers on bie questions. Last year Mike's students 
were fifth graders, They began the year by brainstarming possible lopics 
to study. Several of the suegestions dealt with the topic of discovery. in- 
cluding the discovery of America and the country's beginning. There also 
was Interest in the various cultures that make up America, The class pulled 
these together inte a theme around the question, "What IS American?” 

Mike introduced the unit with jaan Fritz’ (1987) book, The Geuble Life 
of Pecahentas. Students compared the book with the Disney movie, 
“Pocahontas.” Mike encouraged students to look al both the book and 
movie and discuss the authors point of view and how history is pre- 
sented differently by authors and mavie makers, 

Mike expanded Lhe theme by having students read different picture 
books that dealt with Native American cultures including readings on 
the Aztecs. He also read the class a book about Sir Francis Drake. Then, 
the students role-played scenes of the exploration of the New World 
trom different polnts ol view. Mike explained what the class did: 


We role played student interpretations of the English position for 
coming to the New World versus that of the Native American reac- 
tion, The social studies text was used asa resource for its maps and 
many plelures, helping to bring more visual infonnation to the stu- 
denis. Inaddilion, we Used some slides of lJamestown and Plymouth 
colonies shared by a teacher who had lived in the area before com- 
ing to Fresno, and some video footage | recorded from Discovery 
channel about the early colonies. We made a five foot map of the 
eastern Coast, and bagan to identify the English colonies a5 we read 
about them inether Jean Fritz books, and also the approximate [o- 
cations of the different Native tribes mentioned. | was able to get 
some historical information from the Internet on Pocahontas and 
her tribe and shared it, too. 

We moved from there inte the differences in the colonies, eco- 
namically, politically, and in their beliefs about the church, Stu- 
dents divided themselves into the three different colonial areas, 
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and then returned to the textbook using a “jigsaw” activity, allowing 
each group lo discover information about their colonial area and 
share iLin Some creative way with the class, This activity allowed me 
to demonstrate how to "read" a nonficion text for the purpose of 
gathering information. Students shared the information ina variety 
of ways, including a group which acted out parts of different person- 
alities they felt demonstrated the key aspects of their colonies and 
a group that put on a kind of colonial news broadcast informing its 
colonial listeners a3 to important topies of the day. 


Mike's class continued the study of "What IS American?” through an 
examination ot issues of slavery in the colonies, and the Revolutionary 
War era, After four months, the students wanted to find a way of sharing 
their findings about America's beginnings by creating some kind of ex- 
hibit. They finally decided on using a variety of ways to share. Some 
made static art displays, others made small dioramas, still others wrote 
and acted out scenes. One group wrote and narrated a video they put 
together with a series of slides. The students dubbed it, “A Multimedia 
Museum of Early American History.” Tours of the exhibit were extended 
to about five classes, ranging from first to fifth grades. 

After the presentations, Mike asked students to reflect on what they 
learned in this unit during a final discussion of the original question, 
“What lS American?” 


Students felt thar they had not really found a single answer to their 
question, but instead had actually found many new questions along 
the way, They also felt that their question was something [hat was 
still being defined ag new immigrant groups jolned their cultures, 
languages, and traditions with those of other groups who were al- 
ready here. They saw that no group came without conflict, prejudice, 
and racism. It seemed to bring the history home for them as they 
looked around the room and saw the incredible diversicy within 
their own classroom. One student responded, “I think America is us, 
We are all different, yet all the same, That is what makes us special, 
that Is what makes us American.” 


Questioning Lesson Plan and Principles 
for Success Checklist 


Teachers at all levels, including creative teachers like Mike, are required 
to do long-term and day-to-day planning, Too often the day-to-day plan- 
ning becomes routine, a kind of exercise completed because it is re- 
quired by administrators. In our work with teacher education 
candidates, for example, we have found that student teachers are 
tempted to fullill the requirement of preparing lesson plans by making 
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lists—lists of page numbers students will read> lists of exercises stu- 
dents will complete: lists of activities students will do; or lists of mate- 
rials that will be needed, 

Although we try to get away from this mechanical type of lesson 
olanning, we also realize that it is critical that all teachers have same 
plan for the general direction in which the curriculum is headed. Teach- 
ers must be able to show administrators, parents, and other teachers 
that their curriculum does fulfill district and state guidelines. At the 
same time, teachers who follow principles for success are aware of the 
importance of keening the learner at the center of all curriculum deci- 
sions. A method for planning that we suggested for student teachers and 
that we recammencd for experienced teachers is the “Questioning Lesson 
Plan” that follows. This lesson plan format is designed to help teachers 
reconceptualize curriculum as a series of questions generated by the 
students and the teacher as they explore topics together. This formal 
also encourages teachers to remain focused on the major concepts they 
are studying. It asks them to consider how each lesson might connect 
to broader themes. Planning lessons with this format is ane way teach- 
ers can put principles into practice, In addition, we suggest that they use 
the following Principles for Success Checklist to review their lessons. 
The checklist is a series of questions based on the principles. 

Guestioning Lesson Plaa 

|. Witat is te question worth talking about? (Can the topic for this lesson 
be formulated in a question? What is the engaging smaller ques- 
tion that fits into your broader question for your overall theme?) 

2. How does te question fit into your overall plan? (What is the broad ques- 
tiomtheme that you and your students are exploring over time? 
How does the smaller, engaging queslion suppert the concepts you 
are working on with this broad questian?) 

3, How will wou fired out whet the students already Grow about the question? 
(What are different ways your students might show what they al- 
ready know about answering the question? You might brainstorm, 
do an experiment, Interview someone, and so on, 

4. What strileaus will you use together to explore the question? (What are ways 
the question might be answered? You and your students miaht 
tead, do an experiment, brainstorm, ask an expert, work out a prob- 
lem together, and so on. Ask the students if they have ideas about 
how to answer the question.) 

Witat materials will you use together to explore the question? (List the re- 
sources, including people, that students might use to answer the 
question, Again, ask the students if they have ideas about this.} 
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6. What steps will you and the students take to explore the question? (in order 
to be sure that you are keeping in mind principles about learning, 
consult the Checklist. Do the activities you suggest incomporate the 
principles?) 

T.) How will you observe the sludents’ learatng? (What are some different 
Ways Co evaluate the process of your students’ learning? Be sure to 
consider alternatives to traditional tests including group presenta- 
tions, a group produced book or newspaper, the results of an ex- 
periment, a drawing ar schemata, and sa on.) 


Principles for Success Checblist 


i. Is curriculum organized around “big” questions? Do lessons move 
from whole to part? 


2. Are lessons learner-centered? Is there an altempt to draw on stu- 
dent background knowledge and interests? Are students given 
choices? 


3. Is the content meaningful? Does it serve a purpose for the learners? 

4. Do students have opportunities to work collaboratively? 

5, Do students read and write. as well as speak and listen during their 
learning experiences? : 

6, Are students’ primary languages and cultures valued, supported, 
and developed? 

7. Are students invalved in activities that build their self-esteem and 
provide them with opportunities to succeed? 


Critical to any lesson plan is the idea of learner-centeredness. 
When lessons begin with students interests and experiences, students 
are naturally mare motivated to engage in learning. li they are not inter- 
ested in learning something, their learning is apt to be short-term rote 
memorization at best, We also hope that students’ interest is not based 
simply on the desire to do well on a test or get some other kind of ex- 
trinsic reward, but instead we hope that students will “buy inte” the cur- 
riculum because they honestly are interested in answering the questions 
that they helped raise. When students do this they are engaging in in- 
quiry (Short et al. 1996). We found that teachers who plan lessons with 
the Questioning Lesson Plan and review them with the Checklist encour- 
age inquiry and a learner-centered curriculum, 

An example of a questioning plan that draws on student interest 
and involvement comes from Kelly, a fourth grade teacher in a small 
farming community. Kelly's class has several Hispanic students whose 
first language ls Spanish. The students’ facility with English varies 
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creatly: yet, Kelly wants to be sure to involve all her students in her les- 
sons regardless of their English proficiency. —, 

Kelly and her students were working on the theme of drugs. Their 
broad question was, "How do drugs alfect my life?” As they explored this 
topic, the class looked at the surgeon general's warning against smok- 
ing and the effects of tobacco on health, The question of why people still 
buy cigarettes and smoke despite the medical evidence arose naturally 
from the students during discussion. Kelly thought that if she and her 
students looked at different advertisements, they could see how the 
media uses propaganda. Following the Questioning Lesson Plan, Kelly's 
uniten drugs might look like this: 

Questioning Lesson Plant 

1. What fs tie auestion worth talting about? How does the media (newspa- 
pers, magazines, Lelevision in Spanish as well as English) use pro- 
paganda to encourage smoking? 

2. How does the question fit into your overall plan? The students realize that 
tobacee is a drug thal is harmful, and they need to be aware of the 
ways the media encourages this unhealthy addiction in their lives, 
This ties In with two broad questions: How do drugs affect our 
lives? How does propaganda affect our lives? 

3. Hour will you find out what the students already know about the question? We 
will see if we can remember seeing any cigaretle advertisements. 
What language were they In? Where did we see them? What were 
the advertisements about? We will loak for advertisements and 
write down what they are about or, if possible, bring them to class. 

4. What strategies will you use together to explore the question? We will brain- 
storm what we saw in the media, Students will Interview peaple 

‘and collect advertisements. We will use cooperative groups as we 
discuss and lock al advertisernents, We will compare and contrast 
different advertisements. Students might make up their own adver- 
tisements about smoking. 

5. What materials will wou wie together to explore lhe duestinn? Magazines! 
newspaper advertisements in both English and Spanish, video. 

& What steps will you ard the students take to explore the question? (Consult 
the Checklist to be sure each step is consistent with the principles). 
a, Do a quickwrite (wrile for one minute anything that comes to 

your mind on the topic or question) on advertisements they can 
remember for cigarettes. (Be sure to allow for advertisements in 
both Spanish and English.) 

b, Brainstorm familiar advertisements. 
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&. Interview others and collect advertisements. 


d. Cut out cigarette advertisements from English and Spanish 
newspapers and magazines: categorize them according ta how 
they appeal to the public (ie, smokers are beautiful, smokers 
are athletic, smokers are rich, and so on.). 

2, Make a bulletin board of the advertisements in their categories. 

t. Write and act out advertisements against smoking. 

g. Videotape advertisements ta show ta other classes. 

7. How will vou observe the students’ learning? 

a. Keep anecdotal records of students’ contributions to the small 
group and large group discussion and the bulletin board display. 

b. Group presentations (including videotapes} and written adver- 
tisements will show that the students answered the question for 
this lesson. 

Kelly did more than facilitate this unit of study. She was an active 
co-learner She was as excited and interested as the students in finding 
advertisements in magazines and noting down billboard advertisements 
as she drove around town. During class discussions andl activities, Kelly 
added her examples. Reviewing Kelly's unit with the Checklist clarifies 
how a series of lessons drawing on students’ questions is consistent 
with principled practice. 

Reviewing Kelly's Unit with Me Principles for Success Checklist 

I. Us currtéuluen organized around “big” dwestions? De lessens go from whole te 
part? Kelly based the unit on big questions on the effect of drugs 
and propaganda on our lives. She taught whole to part by starting 
with what the students knew about advertisements in general and 
then moved on to an analysis of specific advertisements. 

2, Are lessons learner cenlered? Is there an allemp! to daw on student background 
hnowledge and interests? Are students given choices? Kelly chose a topic 
she knew her students were interested in. The students wrote and 
brainstormed about what they already knew. Then they chose spe- 
cific advertisementss to bring in and discuss. They also chose the 
advertisement to make up for the video. 

3, Is the comlert meaningfel? Does it serve a purpose for the learners? This topic 
was one students were very interested in because there is a great deal 
of pressure on them to use various kinds of drugs, including tobacco. 


4. Do students have opportunities ta work togelher collaboratively? The students 
interacted in several of the activities, particularly in creating the 
advertisement. 
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5 Do students dave an opportunitiy to read amd wiite-as well as speak aul listen 
during {he lesson? Yes, all four modes were included. In addition, the 
students used drama and the visual arts as they made the video, 


6, Are students’ primary languages and cullures valued, supported, and devel- 
oped? The discussion of advertisements in Spanish focused on their 
culture, Spanish speakers translated the Spanish advertisements. 
Groups could choose to do their anti-tobacco advertisement in 
English, Spanish, or in both languages. 

7. Does dhe teacher demonstrate a belief that students will succeed? Ves, espe- 
cially with the video for the other classes. The students realized 
that Kelly had confidence in whal they could do, 


With units such as this, which are learner-centered and encourage 
participation, students often contribute in ways teachers cannot plan 
for, One of Kelly's students interviewed his grandparents about smoking. 
When they realized what their grandchild was doing, they offered to loan 
the class a video that included cigarette advertisements from a televi- 
sion show produced in the 1950s. With this resource, students were able 
Lo compare advertisements for cigarettes before and after the surgeon 
aeneral's warnings was required: they also looked at the difference in the 
claims that advertisements made in the past and make today, Several 
students were surprised that there was a time when cigarettes were ad- 
vertised on television. They began Lo raise questions about who regu- 
lates media—questions that could form the basis for future units. 

Another interesting and unexpected outcome of looking at adver- 
tisements came fram the Spanish-speaking media. The students noticed 
that there were more advertisements for smoking in Spanish language 
magazines than in English magazines. This led to a discussion about 
whether more Hispanics smoked than Anglos and what the reasons for 
this might be. 

Lessons such as those that Kelly involved her students in are 
learner-centered because they draw on student interests, provide 
choices, include experiences from the students’ own lives. pramote the 
active involvement of all the students, and encourage students to cre- 
atively share with peers what they are learning. These kinds of activities 
could lead to others; for.example, teachers and other adults who 
smoked could be interviewed to gel their opinions on the effect acver- 
lLiserments have on them. Recent court cases finding tobacco companies 
guilty of false advertising and the revelation of the attempts by tobacco 
companies lo get government subsidies could lead to other interesting 
directions for this unit, especially for students studying U.S. court and 
legislative systems. Guest speakers from the American Cancer Society 
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and other health organizations could be invited to come to the class Lo 
help answer questions, such as what the research says about the rela- 
tionsnip between secondhand smoke and cancer. 

The Questioning Lesson Plan and the Principles for Success Check- 
list encourage teachers to take a critical look at the rationale for the ac- 
livities they plan with their students as they explore different content 
areas. As students and teachers answer real questions that interest 
them, they learn together. 


Me and Other Great People: A Study of Heroes 


Teachers whe follow principles far success and use a transactional ap- 
proach Lo explore questions tagether with their students recognize that 
their limited English proficient students can learn language through 
content, especially when they see a connection between the content and 
theirown lives, We suggested that ane way ta make classes leamer-cen- 
Lered is by studénts publishing stories that reflect their experiences, in- 
terests, and research, We also described a learner-centered lesson plan 
format organized around questions worth talking about, In this section, 
we combine these two ideas by using the Questioning Lesson Plan for- 
mat to outline a unit that involves students in reading and writing auto- 
biography and blography. As we describe the unit, we suggest possible 
activities that can be adapted for different grade levels. This unit has 
clear tiés to the unit on “How are we alike?" and “How are we different?” 
that we oullined in the previous chapter, 


IL. Whal is the question worth tallieg about? How am | similar to and differ 
ent from others? 

2. How does the question fit into your overall plan? This self-analysis is one 
step toward answering the larger question “What are my values and 
who are my heroes?” 

3, How will you find cet what the students already Rnow about the question? Stu- 
dents can learn about themselves by reflecting on their own char- 
acteristics. They can interview or read about others to establish a 
basis far camparisan, 

4, What strategies will wou use together to explore the question? Strategies will 
include responding to a book, brainstorming, interviewing class- 
mates, reading about sports and sports heroes, and writing aulo- 
biography and biography. 

5. Whal materials will you use together to explore the question? Materials in- 
clude the book People (Spier 1980), questionnaires made by the stu- 
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dents, newspapers, books, and magazines aboul sports, a camera 
for taking class or school pictures, and butcher paper for charts or 
other displays. 

What steps will wou amd the students take to explore the question? 

|. Begin the lesson by reading the book People by Peter Spier. Be- 
cause the book discusses physical characteristics, interests, cus- 
toms, and languages of people around the world, have the 
students bralnstorm in groups about all the ways people in the 
book are the same and all the ways they are different. 

?, Move from the discussion of peonle around the world to those 
in the classroom. How are the people in the book the same as or 
different from each of the students in our class? How are stu- 
dents in our class the same as or different from one another? 
Have students brainstorm questions they could ask their peers 
for an interview to find out the interests, customs, language 
backgrounds, and so on, of their classmates, Then, students can 
interview éach other and write about each other. 


. How will uow ebserve the students’ learning? There will be frequent oppor- 
tunities to observe students as they inlerview, read, and write. 

A number of possible extensions for this lesson could help to 
answer the bigger question, “What are my values, and who are my 
heroes?” These would be part of the extended unit on this topic, 


1. Several activities are possible using the data collected from the 
interviews: ja) Find Someone Wha, (b) Whe Is [t?, and (c} Intro- 
ductions. In "Find Someone Who," students make up “Find Same- 
one Who... .” forms from the interview information. These forms 
contain sentences with characteristics of people in the class, For 
example, "Find someone whose first language is Laotian" or “Find 
someone who likes to roller skate.” Then, all students question 
classmates to lind people who lit the descriptions and fill in their 
names on the forms. The descriptions alsa might be used as a 
“Whe Is IL?" guessing game. Students read descriptions from their 
interviews and the other students guess who they wrote about. In 
addition, the write-ups from the interviews can be used as intra- 
ductions. Students tell important things and interesting stories as 
a Way of introducing each other 


2. For the next step, have students look at themselves and their 
own lives. Students ask themselves, “What things, symbols, or 
objects represent me?" They make posters with their names in 
large script and a symbol that represents them, In some classes, 
as a variation, students design a personal coat of arms. A next 
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step afler the visual representation is to create a book of basic 
information called All About Me. Students brainstorm as a group 
the information they want to include in their individual books. 


3, Following the making of individual All About Me Books, students 
might compile the information inte a class beok. Consider in- 
cluding a picture of each student with basic information printed 
underneath. The class pictures also could be one section of a 
longer book about the schoo! that includes other peeple such as 
the principal, the vice principal, the attendance secretary, the 
nurse, the cafeteria staff, the custodians, and the couselors. Stu- 
dents could take pictures and interview these people and in- 
clude them in the book, 


. Students enjoy readina about the lives of personalities who in- 
terest (hem; teachers or students could bring in newspapers with 
sections from the sports pages, entertainment pages, or teen 
pages. Ask the students te read articles and share what they 
learn with their classmates. Each student or pair of students 
could reparl on one newspaper personality. 

. Teachers might ask sludents to brainsternn, “What do you knaw 
about sports?” Then allow students to look through and discuss 
issues of Sports [lustrated for Kids. Working individually orin pairs, 
students can pick a sports hero to become an expert on and Lo 
share wilh the rest of the class. They might prepare a "vital sta- 
tistics” chart on their here; have each group compare heroes. 
Other activities thal encourage language development are pos- 
sible using resources such as newspapers, magazines like Sports 
iilustratad for Kids, and biographies or fictional accounts of sports 
heroes. Students can make charts listing vocabulary specific te 
different sports, They can read the sports pages daily, following 
cerlain tears and then chart results of their games, Students 
who are experts in one sport can teach others how to read box 
or line scores, In Sports Ulustrated for Kids, there are many letters 
written by students to sports heroes, Students can wrile to their 
sports hero and ask questions they cannot find answers to in 
their reading. To learn more aboul particular sports heroes, stu- 
dents like to read factual accounts of alhletes’ lives or read nov- 
els such as Jn the Year of the Boar and Jackie Robinson (Lord 1984), 
which include information about sports heroes. 


As students become experts on sports heroes, they could 
produce books following the same format they used in All About 
Me, Because many sports heroes are from foreign countries or 
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are recently naturalized citizens, students can explore the dilfer- 
ent backgrounds of sports heroes. The-question, “What does It 
take to make a sports hero?” can lead to interesting discussions, 
Students also can explore réasons thal certain countries 
produce great athletes in specific sports. 

4%. Asa culminating activity, ask students to write about a sports hero, 
and publish these accounts ina class book or newspaper, Or, have 
students create a collage of pictures about a particular athlete or 
sport. Students also can present, in dramatic form, scenes Irom 
important points in the life of the sports hero they studied. 

This unit begins by asking students to reflect on who they are and 
then involves them in reading, writing, and talking about other people 
they admire, This helps second language students, and all students, 
consider what they can become. The activities use authentic materials 
such as magazines and newspapers, and this also makes it adaptable for 
the EFL setting. In our example, we used sports heroes, It is easy lo ex- 
gand or refocus this unit to include heroes from a number of other 
fields. The choice depends on the age and interest of the students. 


Mary's “Sense of Self” Unit 


We conclude this chapter with the description of a learner-centered unit 
fram a secondary teacher, This Is Mary's second year of teaching at a high 
school ina rural community, She uses this unit, “Sense of Self to begin 
the year with her ninth grade classes of ELD, regular, and honors English. 
This unit is based on the same general questions as the previous units— 
“How are we alike’ different?” and “Me and other Great People.” It shows 
how a creative teacher can take these Ideas and adapt them to fil her 
teaching context while still following the principles for success. 

The high school where Mary teaches has a large Hispanic popula- 
tion as well as 4 sizable group of students whose first language is 
Punjabi, The schoo! schedule is organized Into four block classes per 
day. Students take eight classes, so they see their teachers every other 
day. Teachers teach seven classes and have one preparation period ey- 
ery other day. The block schedule provides extended time for students 
to read, write, and talk about significant themes. However, because Mary 
has seven different classes, she needs to plan se that she can challenge 
her students academically and provide them with ample reading and 
writing activities without becoming completely overwhelmed in her 
preparation, Therefore, she organizes her classes around the same basic 
theme offering all her students the same kinds of challenging activities 
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while still adjusting instruction to meet the varying language needs of 
her classes. 


Daily Routine 


Students in Mary's English classes follow a typical routine each day. 
Mary found that this is especially important for her ninth graders wha 
are offen intimidated by high school and its schedules and demands. OF 
course, this kind of routine also is helpful to English language learners 
because they are able to predict what is expected of them during class. 
The routine allows those students to spend their energies in making 
sense of the content of the curriculum instead of worrying about what 
Lhey are supposed to be doing, 

Each period begins with fifteen minutes of SSR (sustained silent 
reading). [F students do not bring their own books or books fram the schoal 
library, Mary has a classroom library of about 750 books, including short 
stories, poetry, and novels at different levels of complexity. In addition to 
traditional works, Mary's library also has short, fairly easy reading, predict- 
able texts including “choose your own adventure” books, books fram the 
Goosebumps series (Stine), or teen romances such as the Sweet Valley High se- 
ries (Pascal), Mary agrees with Krashen (1993) that these kinds of books 
encourage reluctant readers to read, Eventually, less confident readers 
who begin with easier books move on to read what would be considered 
more traditional, quality literature. For students who are intimidated by 
reading in English, Mary has books in Spanish. This wide variety of read- 
ing materials ensures that all students are reading daily. 

Mary makes an effort to include works by Latino and Latina writers 
in her library. For example, she found that works of Gary Soto, such as 
Baseball in April: And Outer Slories, Crazy Weekend, Living Up the Street and 
Neighborhood Odes (Soto 1990, 1994, 1992, 1996) are especially relevant to 
her Latino students because Soto writes about everyday experiences of 
Hispanics, 

A helpful resource for locating relevant books is Latino and Latina 
Voices in Literature (Day 1997). This annotated bibliography is organized 
by geographical areas and by themes, Day provides a half-page sum- 
mary of each book. This is helpful for teachers wishing to preview longer 
chapter books. 

Mary relies on books in English for her Punjabi students, and she 
is aware that for this group, finding culturally appropriate books Is more 
difficult. Two books her Punjabi students enjoy are Shabanu, Daughter of 
the Wind (Staples 1989), which tells the life of a young girl whose no- 
madic family raises camels in Pakistan. This book and the sequel, Haveli, 
(Staples 1993) describe how families arrange marriages, a topic students 
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Figure 4-9 Mary's Multicultural Bibliography 


find fascinating. Figure 4-9 lists some representative literature from 
Mary's library. 

At the enc of the daily SSE time, students respond to their reading 
in their literature journals for fifteen minutes. Next. Mary reads a short 
niece ta the class, or they read the piece themselves, Mary chooses read- 
ings related to the theme being investigated, Students talk about the 
reading in pairs or small groups and then engage in a general class dis- 
cussion. Next, the students work ona project related to the theme. Dur- 
ing the last fitteen minutes of each period, students write in their 
personal journals. Usually, Mary gives them a question to answer that is 
based on the reading and that involves literary concepts such as meta- 
phor, character, or setting that Mary wants students to understand. In 
the next section, we discuss one unit and related activities in which 
Mary and her students engaged. 


Developing a Sense of Self 


Mary created a unit “Developing a Sense of Self" te help her high school 
sludents answer the big question “Who am I?" She knew students 
needed to appreciate the diversity in their school and their world, and 
they first should begin with understanding themselves. In addition, be- 
finning the school year with this theme helped Mary ect to know her 
students and helped give her insight into their lives as well as helping 
students to get to know one another. Mary found her students enjoyed 
this theme because the activities focused on them. 
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Inthe fist actiwity, Mary asked students to interview cach other and 
write down the answers. Then, they introduced their partner ta the rest 
of the class. Later in the year, Mary would have students brainstorm in- 
terview questions, bul at this point, she wants to be sure certain infer- 
mation is included. She also wants to invelve her ESL students in an 
authentic activity that requires them to ask and answer basic informa- 
tian questions. For that reason, she gave students the following ques- 
tions as an interview guide: 


Name: 

Where were you born? 

How many brothers and sisters da you have? 

What do you do for fun? 

What is your favorite spon? Favorite team? 

What is your favorite foad? 

What is your favorite book? 

What is your faverite movie and or television show? 
When you think of English class, what do you think of? 
What are your plans for the future? 

What is something interesting‘unique about you? 


Once students leamed about their classmates, they began to think 
about their own uniqueness. One activity that helped students think about 
themselves and value their individuality was creating a coat of arms. Stu- 
dents drew an empty coat of arms with five quadrants to fill in. For cach 
quadrant they drew or cut out a picture that revealed something about 
themselves and labeled it, After students completed their personal coats 
of arms, they shared them in pairs. They also had other students guess 
what some of the pictures represented, Then, students worked in groups 
to make a cumulative coat of arms that they shared with the whole class. 

Figure 4-10 shows the coat of arms a beginning ELD student made. 
These pictures represented student responses to “things | love to de," 
“what | want to do in the future,” “where | want to live in the future,” and 
“what [like to eat.” This coat of arms activity provided students with op- 
portunities to develop English language proficiency as they shared 
about how they were the same as or different fram their peers, It alse 
provided the background and built vocabulary for other activities requir- 
ing more reading and writing in English. 

Mary followed the introductory interview and coat of arms project 
with a series of other activities to engage her high school students in tead- 
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Figure 4-10 Coat of Arnis 


ing and writing. To help students continue to build on the idea of devel- 
oping a sense of who they are and to enable therm Lo write a longer auto- 
biographical piece, Mary introduced the autebiopoem. In this activity 
students write a poem about themselves following the pattern shown here: 
Autablopsem 
Follow the instructions and you will see that you are a Eee, 
Line i: Write your first name 
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Line 2: Write tour adjectives Lhat describe you 
Line 3; Sonmdaughter of...or., brother/sister of, . 
Line 4: Who feels (three words that describe your emotions} 
Line 3; Who finds happiness in (three things) 
Line & Who needs (three things} 

Line 7: Who gives (three things) 

Line 8: Whois afraid of (three things) 

Line 9: Who would like ta (three things) 

Line LO: Who likes to wear (three colors or things) 
Line Li: Resident of (city, street, road} 

Line |2; Write your last name 


Mary's students enjoyed writing and illustrating their auto- 
biopoems, Although students in her ELD classes had difficulty under- 
standing all the categories and their English was not always perlect, they 
did an excellent job of describing themselves, their wants, and their 
interests in English (see Figure 4-11 Dominga’s Poem and Figure 4-12 
Maria's poem}, 

Although Mary realizes thal her second language students acquire 
language naturally in the process of reading and listening, she also capi- 
talizes on assignments like this to develop the academic concepts stu- 
dents need. For example, she pointed out thal the four words students 
use to describe themselves in line two are called adjectives, and the 
things they need (line 6) are probably nouns. In this way, Mary increases 
students’ academic competence as well as their linguistic competence, 

To help students write longer prose pieces, Mary asked her students 
lo list the ten best and ten worst things that happened to them. After they 
did this, she demonstrated on the beard how to graph their list on a five- 
point scale. Students decided how negative or how positive the events 
were, For example, Monica graphed "My third grade teacher got me into 
reading” as a 24.5, and “| got a poem published!" as a +5, but “I have a 
lost uncle." as -S. and “Three of my best friends moved away” as -4_5- 

Even though Mary is an English teacher, she used this activity to Te- 
inforce important math concepts, such as graphing. In the process, she 
also helped her ELD students build the necessary content area wocabulary. 

Figure 4-13 shows the graph one ELD student created. His high 
point was "coming to America,” but the low point was "net understand- 
ing English.” He drew pictures and labeled them. His entry “somebody 
killed me” shows he is still developing English proficiency. He was in- 
volved ina fight with guns, and someone shot at him. 
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Figure 4—-lf Daming’s Porm 





After students completed a first draft on graph paper, Mary showed 
sLudents final presentations of life's high and low points fram previous 
classes. Then, students completed their final high and low points projects 
in various ways. Some made graphs with drawings or cut-outs, others 
made posters, and still others put together smal! books or albums. One 
student (Figure 4-14) made imaginative use of a deck of playing cards, She 
used red cards for positive events (she read Catcher in the Rye} and black 
cards for negative events. The numbers on the cards indicated how high 
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Figure 4—<12 Maria's poem 


Figure 4-1 % Higti-Law Chart 
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Figure 4-14 High-Low Chart 


or low she rated the item. A Punjabi student (Figure 4-15) made creative 
use of computer graphics to represent his highs and lows. 

During the daily reading and discussion time. Mary connected the 
students’ life highs and lows to another activity. Students read several 
newspaper articles that described personal experiences. [n one article, 
an Hispanic teenager remembered how he was teased as a foulth grader 
because he was fat. His descriptive writing earned him second place in 
the local newspaper's teen writing contest (Rios 1997}. In another article, 
two boys described how they felt about an encounter with a homeless 
man. Mary and her students looked at the descriptive language in the 
articles and discussed how the authors helped readers feel the experi- 
ence by the way they wrote, 
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Then, each student picked one of the high or low points in their 
lives and wrote about their personal experience, trying to be as descrip- 
tive as the authors of the article. 

Because many of these incidents were highly personal, Mary let 
students choose wha they wanted to work with for peer review, and she 
did not require whole group sharing of these pieces. 

Readings from The Hause on Mango Street (Cisneros 1984) led to more 
projects around the Sense of Self theme. After reading the “My Name” 
selection of the Cisneros book, students researched the meaning of their 
own names. Then they created posters to represent what they leamed 
about their names and presented them to the class. Mary pul the post- 
ers up around the classroom. 

Another chapter of Cisneros’ powerlul book provided Mary with an 
opportunity to help her students understand metaphor. 

In "Four Skinny Trees” Cisneros compares herself to four trees 
growing outside her bedroom window. After reading and discussion, stu- 
dents chose a plant, animal, or object that represe nted them. First they 
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drew what they chose and then wrote about it using figurative language, 
such as metaphors, when possible. : 

Mary's daily routine includes asking students to write in personal 
journals at the end of each period. During the “Sense of Self unit, Mary 
asked students to reflect and write by answering the following ques- 
tions: "How does your family cantribute ta wha you are today?” "How do 
your friends contribute to whe you are today?" “How does the media 
contribute to whe you are today?” “How does literature contribute to 
who you are today?" These questions helped students to reflect on 
themselves from a variety of perspectives. Mary also used the daily read- 
ing as material for the personal journals. For example, after students 
tead and discussed the opening section of The House or Mango Sireet, 
they wrote about their own hames, using Cisneros’ writing as a model, 
as they expressed their feelings about where they lived. 

Mary's Sense of Self unit follows the Questioning Lessan Plan and 
meets the criteria from the Principles for Success Checklist. Mary orga- 
nized her curriculum around big questions so that she could begin with 
the whole and move to the parts. The unit was clearly learner-centered 
and meaningful. Projects drew on students’ backgrounds and interests. 
Students were given choices about how to represent their understand- 
ings in variaus modalities. They often worked in collaborative pairs and 
groups. The very nature of the theme helped them to value themselves 
and each other and feel pride in their culture and language. As a result 
of this unit, Mary's students not only developed a sense of self but also 
became more capable sneakers, readers, and writers of English. 


Conclusion 


When teachers build on the strengths of English language learners, all 
stucents bencfit. Recently, a teacher education candidate at our univer- 
sity was placed in a learmercentered classroom, Steve wrote about what 
he observed when a new student arrived: 


The teacher had a new student who came from Ethiopia and spoke 
no English. She could not speak the student's first language .., but 
falher than allowing him to languish, she chose to allow him to 
teach the class enough of his native language so that they could all 
communicate a little bit... The children got excited about disceny- 
ering a new language. This led to the leacher doing a uniton Alrica 
complete with a wall-size relief mural of the entire continent. The 
end result was that the Ethiopian student was treated as a valued 
part of the class. He was able to contribute the rehness of his cul- 
ture while learning abour his new home. 
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When teachers center their curriculum around their learners’ expe- 
rences and interests, they build students’ self-esteem, They show thal. 
they value their students by including students’ lives and questions in 
the shaping of curriculum. In a Jearer-centered classroom, the paten- 
tial of English language learners is expanded, 
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Wr Dol Deseave My Bane 


I deserve to have sy Ball Becous it cost alot af money. And sup dad will get mad al pte for 

foesing ft. And my mont will get mad al me becous she will say that she waisted all of her 

meovey to sone man fora teacher could dale it away. AML wend is my ball. | was plruierg 

with it when the bell ratg because wien | got fo school evrybody had the courts aed | was 

hoard so when the bell rang | started to have some fur, Becous | dide't have fan befor the 
Bell rang. Please may Ddave ory ball back? Thank gow. Miguel 


Miguel hasn't mastered all the conventions of English writing yet; how- 
ever, he does know how to present an effective argument. Jane, a re- 
source teacher, has found that the English language leamers she works 
with produce very convincing arguments when they write ta get them- 
selves out of trouble. As a resource teacher, she is often asked to aver- 
see children who have broken some school rule. Jane asks the students 
to write about the situation and then talk it through with her. In this 
niece, Miguel includes clear reasons why he deserves his ball back, as 
well a5 an explanation of why he was playing with the ball after the bell 
rang. This piece of writing is much better in many respects than the writ- 
ing Miguel generally produces in class. Why is this? 

We find that when students write or complete other assignments 
that they perceive as meeting a real and immediate need, the quality of 
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thelr work is superior lo what they typically produce. These are the kinds 
of assignments that Edelsky (1939) calls “authentic.” During these as- 
sienments, students are using language naLurally co fulfill real purposes, 
and for that reason, the assignments are meaningful ta the students. Of 
course, NOL every assignment has the immediacy of Miguels letter. But 
teachers can attempt to find ways to make assignments authentic. 

A goal of teachers who follow principles for success is to involve 
students in activities that are meaningful and have a clear purpose. For 
an assignment or activity to be meaninatul, tt must be understood by 
the student. In the case of second language students, some assignments 
are not meaningful simply because the students don't understand the 
language of the assignment. They are net receiving “comprehensible in- 
put” (Krashen 1982), Miguel certainly understood his assignment, lf he 
wanted his ball back, he needed to write a convincing letter. 

The letter Miguel wrote to lane also met a second condition fora 
meaningful assignment. Getting his ball back meant something to 
Miguel personally, Completing the assignment successfully served a put- 
nose for Miguel right now. When students understand an assignment and 
see that it serves a function for them personally, they are more willing to 
take the risks invelved in completing it. Glder students learning a new 
language, for example, may not be willing to risk the embarrassment of 
answering the teacher's question in front of their classmates, Francisco, 
now a bilingual teacher, tells about his first years ina U.S. school. 


arrived in California from El Salvador as a teenager and went toa 
large, inner city high school. In most of my classes, | was silent. In 
fact, | used to pray that the teachers wouldn't call on me. | krew | 
had an accent and I didn't want my peers to laugh at me 


English learners often worry about getting the pronunciation or the 
arammatical form wrong. Francisco also remembers the kinds of assign- 
ments he had in his classes. “| was lost most of time. We did a lot of 
worksheets in ESL classes, and I never really understood the purpose of 
the work in my assignments,” 

in class, Miguel, the writer of our opening essay, often produces 
short essays with simple words. He doesn't risk using complicated gram- 
matical structures or words he might spell unconventionally. Yet, when 
he is asked to write a letter that has real meaning for him, he takes some 
chances. He focuses on the content, not the form, And in the process, 
he learns. He pushes himself beyond what he knows he can do and tries 
ro do new things. Smith (1983) says that outside of school we lear all 
the time as we solve problems. By asking Miguel to write a letter, Jane 
helped to create a situation where Miguel used language in school to 
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salve a real problem. As Miguel continues to use language in this way, 
he learns language. 

Halliday (1984) pointed out that we learn lan@uage, we learn 
through language, and we learn about language, In this chapter we 
briefly discuss how second language students learn language and use 
language to learn when they are engaged in meaningful assignments, 
Then, we discuss some of the components of traditional second lan- 
guage teaching that are not meaningful and suggest alternatives thal are 
more consistent with the principles for successful practice, We suggest 
a model for organizing curriculum that builds on the ideas we presented 
in the previous chapter and is consistent with a sociopsychalinguistic 
orientation toward learning. This model, “A Wonderfilled Way of Learn- 
ing,” developed by Don Howard, builds curriculum around thematic 
units using questions ina series of steps. 


Functional Use of Language 


Children learn their first language by using language to solve problems. 
They learn language that serves a useful purpose for them (Lindfors [987}. 
Often, a baby's first words icentily primary caregivers—mamd (Spanish), 
or signal an immediate need—raue (Spanish for water), mar [Hmong for 
jad or rice) and mis (Hmong for milk). As children grow older, they continue 
to learn the language that is necessary for them to get what they need. 
They also learn when to use the language they know. They eain a knowl- 
edge of the system of language and the uses and purposes for language, 

By the time they reach school, children have considerable control 
over the forms of language. They use language fora range of purposes, 
They have developed different registers, different forms of language that 
accomplish their purposes in different contexts, In her study of children 
in different communities, Heath (1983) showed that althoueh children 
coming to school have developed sophisticated uses of language, they 
may not have developed the functions of language expected in school, 
What they know about language doesn’t help them in the new, school 
context, Thus, they fall behind. 

Heath worked in communities where English was the firstlanguage 
of the children. To succeed in school, the children she studied had to 
learn a new variety of English, the language they already spoke. The task 
fora child who speaks English as a second language is even more for- 
midable. What complicates the task is that the teacher may not recog- 
nize that the child who doesn’t speak English still has language. The 
problem is that although the child does have language, it may bea form 
of language that is not useful in schoal. 
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By age five most children have learned to use the main structural 
features of their native language, its sound system, and a great deal of 
its vocabulary. In addition to this knowledge of their language, children 
also have knowledge of the uses of language. For example, they know 
how to Initiate conversations, ask and respond to questians, and haw ta 
take turns in conversations. Halliday (1975) identified specific functions 
of language that young children use as they develop language. such as 
the regulatory function as they give orders, or the personal function as 
they describe things they can and like to do. Not only do young children 
eive orders orally, but they also learn that print serves different func- 
tions, For example, in Katie's pre-first classroom, she asked stucents to 
draw a picture in their journals in response to a story she read to the 
class. After finishing his drawing, Andy made a box on his journal page, 
and he directed Katie exactly where to write her response to his draw- 
ing with "RTINFNR* ("Write in here.") (see Figure 3-1). 

As long as they are actively engaged in school activities, children 
learn the language of school, They learn when it is appropriate to talk 





Figure 5-1 Andy Lopez 
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and when to be quiet. They learn to talk differently with their teachers, 
the peer tutor, and their friends on the playgraund without ever being 
taught explicitly how to de this. This learning about the use of language 
continues throughout their lives. When our daughters were teenagers, 
for example, they spoke one register with their friends that included spe- 
cialized vocabulary for describing music, cars, and their peers, However, 
when they were with our adult friends, they used a different vocabulary 
and even different grammar, 

English language learners, whether small children or adults, also 
learn the language they need to function ina variety of different social 
settings, including schoal, Many immigrant students learn their first En- 
glish words [rom Lheir peers as they try lo gain social acceplance. Same- 
times, the words they learn are not acceptable beyond their peer group, 
The story of Mara’s first words in her third grade bilingual classroom (45 
reported by her teacher) is a classic example: 


Since our classroom maintains a positive, encouraging atmosphere, 
it was malural for Blanca and Jessica to come running up to tattle 
that Mara had told them, “Shut up.” ... | exclaimed “lhat’s great!” 
These were Mara’s first words in English, | explained my reaction to 
the two girls as we went over to tell Mara some nicer ways to say 
“Shut up” in English. She was receptive to our offers of new ways to 
express herseli, and she alsa walked away armed with new English 
words fo meet her need for quiet or to be left alone. (Morrissey 1988) 


So much more is involved in learning language than studying the 
vocabulary and grammar, 

For adults learning English as 4 second language, the social, fune- 
lional, everyday uses of their new language may be all they ever develop, 
These adult learners need to shop and find their way around. Most of 
their English is learned in carrying out these everyday activities. We re- 
call Francisea, a sixty-year-old refugee from Yugoslavia, whe attended 
Yvonne's adult ESL classes with her eighty-year-old husband. She was 
uncooperative with other students and usually refused to participate in 
English until discussions about shopping, cooking, or gardening came 
up. Even though she claimed she was unable to read or understand En- 
elish, she found all the food bargains in the local paper and shared them 
each week with the entire class, including the teacher! 

Those learning English as a foreign language may not learn these 
everyday language uses. Instead, they may only learn a formal, academic 
register of English, This variety does not serve them well when they 
come to an English-speaking country and attempt to interact in a vari- 
ely of social settings. Also, in many EFL settings, English is taught tra- 
ditionally. and this creates additional problems. 
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Students learning English as a second language acquire English as 
they engage in meaningful activities. They,use the language they know 
to learn the language they need. However, our review of traditional lan- 
guage teaching methods, such as grammar translation or ALM, revealed 
that many methods do not provide the functional language students 
need. In Chapter One, we reviewed different orientations as well as 
methods that have been used in language teaching education. Ta under- 
stand better why many EFL students struggle with English and why most 
of us never learned a foreign language in school, it is helpful to review 
in moaré depth some aspects of traditional second and foreign language 
teaching methods. 


Second and Foreign Language Teaching Methods: 
Grammar-Based Approaches 


in natural learning situations, people seem to learn those things that are 
meaningful to them. They attend to whatever helps them salve their own 
oroblems. It is the learner wha decides what to learn. In traditional 
classes of English as a second or foreign language, this process is re- 
versed. The things to be taught in school are selected by the teacher, and 
those things may not be meaningful to students. The situation is further 
complicated if the teacher relies heavily on a textbook. Although the 
teacher knows the students and can respond to their needs, the text- 
book was written by someone who had no contact with the students. 

In traditional classes, the content is the language being learned. 
Students focus on the language rather than on using language Lo solve 
their problems. Can you imagine telling a baby that she can't have her 
bottle until she identifies milk as a concrete, noncount noun? Yet, ina 
sense, that is what we do with English language learners when we teach 
them the grammar of English. We are telling them that they need ta 
learn the grammar and the vocabulary first, and then they will get to use 
the language later. This reverses the natural order and makes learning a 
new language much more difficult. 

When the content of a class is grammar, an additional problem is 
that most students do not understand what it is they are being taught. 
Smith (1983) says that people de not learn when |) they already know it, 
2) they don't understand It, or 3) they don't want to risk, When the con- 
tent of a second language class is grammar, all three of these conditions 
for nat learning are present. Some students already know the grammar 
because It was taught before. We have given classes for Japanese univer- 
sity-level students who knew English grammar better than we did. Unfor- 
tunately, they didn't know how to order a hamburger at McDonald's, so 
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our class on grammar didnt help them lean the Janauage they needed. 
Other students do not have any concept of grammar. They don't see how 
the parts—the nouns, the verbs, and the adjectives—make up the whole 
of grammar, so they do not understand it at all. Francisea could find the 
best price in town for corn, but she certainly couldn'tuand wouldn't} 
spend time trying to find an antecedent for a pronoun. Other students 
are threatened by the fact that most grammar exercises have one correct 
answer for each question. Grammar exercises are not sufficiently mean- 
ingful for them to risk the embarrassment of giving a wrong answer in 
front al their classmates, In short, in language classes where the content 
is grammar, students are not involved in authentic tasks that encourage 
them to take the risks necessary for real learning. 

In second or foreign language teaching, traditional grammatical 
approaches call for a carefully sequenced intraduction of language 
structures and vocabulary, Grammar-based textbooks control the use of 
tenses and complex structures until the students have “mastered” the 
lorms necessary to move on to more sophisticated language. This se- 
quential system almost guarantees failure because mastery of advanced 
structures depends on control of simpler structures, and the class 
maves on whether all the students have learned a particular form or mot. 
Attempts to control language learning create contexts in which language 
use is inauthentic, Students may learn forms of language that fulfill 
classroom functions. For example, they may learn to puta series of 
nouns in the blank slot during a substitution drill, However, students in 
controlled classrooms do not learn forms of language that will serve 
their purposes in the world outside the classroom. 

The language used outside of school is not controlled in the same 
way workbook exercises and oral drills are. Outside of school, students 
learn to understand and use (although not with perfect accuracy) lan- 
guage that they need. K. Goodman (1993) explains that there is a tension 
between “invention” and “convention” as people learn language. As learn- 
ers try to make meaning, they are, in a sense, inventing language. The 
forms of this “invented” language are monitored or controlled by the sa- 
cial conventions of language use. For example, a young child will try dif- 
ferent ways of telling her parents what she wants until she fs close enough 
to the conventional form to be understood. The next time that child ex- 
presses herself she will use the more conventional farm that gat her what 
she wanted. 

The same kind of tension occurs with Enelish language learners. 
Gustavo, an El Salvadoran teenager and family friend told us, “lam bor 
ing in my U.S, histery class." When we explained to this outgoing young 
man that he was “bored* net “boring.” we were taking his invention and 
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helping him move toward a more conventional form. Gustavo took what 
he already knew about the word boring from having heard it and “in- 
vented" a use that was not quite conventional, Through our social inter- 
action with him, he began to move from invention to convention. 

An interaction at our university with Tong, a young Hmong man, also 
demonstrates the importance of social interaction, purpose, and function 
in learning conventional English. Tang told us about his desire to con- 
tinue his education. He explained, “I lirst generation here to go te college, 
I study B.A. degree.” He wanted to continue te study at our university and 
was trying to get the necessary forms and investigate possible programs. 
We immediately began to explain that we had programs for teacher edu- 
cation after the B.A. degree was completed and that he should go to the 
undergraduate office. He quickly explained he had finished a BLA. degree 
already at another local university. He was interested in pursuing addi- 
tional studies at our school. In the course of the conversation, the past 
tense -ed ending on the verb study became important for communication. 
We pointed this out to Tong who used the past tense for the rest of the 
conversation when describing what he had already completed. 

Unfortunately, in many traditional, grammar-based language 
classes, students are not given opportunities to invent of construct 
meaning. The language in these classes is controlled by the teacher or 
the text, The exercises are taken [rom someone else's experience. The 
drills are intended to teach correct forms of English, but students only 
acquire the comect forms when they find themselves in situations where 
they need them, as Tong did when he realized that we thought he hadn't 
finished his Bachelor of Arts degree. 

This is not to say that teachers and classraoms are not important. 
Learners need classrooms and involvement with others. Students can 
learn more effectively in school than outside of school, if they are in- 
volved in authentic activities and the teacher makes the academic con- 
tent comprehensible instead of presenting English as a series of 
grammar drills 


Alternatives to Grammar-Based Approaches 


English language learners need to be offered many opportunities in 
school to use language in authentic ways that are interesting to them and 
that encourage them to interact with others. Effective teachers provide 
opportunities for the students to use language meaningfully: They reac 
real books; they cook and do science experiments; they go on field trips; 
they have students interview guest speakers; they work together investi- 
gating topics of mutual interest; and they play games and sing songs. 
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Another way teachers help English language leamers become mare 
otaficient at using conventional lorms is by organizing pen pal letters. Be- 
cause real communication {s the primary goal, students are motivated to 
invent and use advanced forms and structures they would never use ina 
controlled grammar-based classroom, At the same time, because stu- 
dents have a real audience with whom they wish Lo communicate, they are 
willing to revise their inventions and use the conventional spelling and 
grammar so that their pen pal can read and understand their letbers. 

Sometimes the letters are between classes of students who are the 
same age and sometimes they are belween students of different ages. 
One model that Yvonne used asks teacher education candidates to write 
to children in schools so that the teacher candidates could use the stu- 
dent letters in thelr own classes as a way lo analyze the students’ writ- 
ten language development. Erminda was a first grade Hispanic girl who 
wrote her first answer to her pen pal, Carolina, @ bilingual teacher edu- 
cation student (Figure 5-2), 

Erminda had areal message to convey to Carclina, and she was nol 
hesitant to use complex conditional structures, although what she wrote 
would not ordinarily be expected ol a lirst grade child writing in Span- 
ish. She certainly had not been formally taught the conditional tense in 
her first language. 


coFo @ Pet bythe Se au Tove he bens 
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str de me Gue tare (Penge un cheats 


Trenofation Caro, you are [a] good [parses]. | would like te moat you. | would 
like to toad you a slory. Bye. 





Figure 5-2 Caro Pen Bal 
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Another example af students using invention lreely when they have 
a purpose for writing and when they have.a real audience comes from 
Mai, a fourth grade Hmong girl, Mai wrote a series of letters to her 
teacher from the year before. Mal has an important story to tell, and she 
invents forms and structures to tell her story in one of her letters to her 
former teacher: 


On last Thursday 1 go swimming the teacher that tell us to learn how 
Lo swimming he was take us bo 6 feet tall. When | was swimming | 
fallunder the water about 3 ord min. Than ts nobody can help] was 
ery the in my class she was cry too, Because I scraed that | dei, | 
thing that | go in to die and nebody wound care about me. 


Despite the unconventional grammar and spelling, Mail's story fs 
dramatic and her message is clear. She is communicating an important 
event, one that she could not have conveyed if her vocabulary and sen- 
lence structure was carefully controlled by ararnmar-based teaching. 


Vocabulary Approaches 


Several of the language teaching methods we reviewed in Chapter One 
center around vocabulary learning. Unlike grammar-based methods, 
these communicative methods attempt to prepare students to interact 
socially and to cope with academic work in schools. The beginning les- 
sons emphasize a “survival” vocabulary of scenes and objects found in 
the classroom, in the home, at the park, or in the store, Publishers have 
developed kits that include picture cards to help students practice vo- 
cabulary and to stimulate discussions. Although vocabulary is impor- 
tant, these lessons are often out of the context of the students’ real lives 
or immediate needs, New Immigrants and students in EFL settings 
sometimes spend hours with vocabulary pictures and cards identifying 
household objects they may not need or use, products they never can 
buy, or places they cannot afford to go, The vocabulary in the lessons is 
chosen by someone outside the students’ world who is not aware of 
what any particular student needs to succeed In school. Even when the 
yocabulary contains objects from the students’ school or work world, 
[such as pen, chalé, notebook, briefcase, or binder) the vocabulary is not the 
issue. Students have no trouble learning the vocabulary, but they need 
more than vocabulary to compete academically with their peers or do 
business ina world market. English language learners do not need to be 
practicing isolated vocabulary that they might eventually use, Instead, 
they need to be offered authentic oppartunities to use vocabulary in 
meaningful ways. 
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Frances, an adult education ESL teacher, shared a sample of student 
work with us that shows how students can stretch their vocabulary re- 
sources in writing. Second language learners can write powerfully and 
movingly when they are not constrained by a set of vocabulary words or 
asked to write on a topic they did not choose. Frances explained that 
one of her students, a Laotian mother, produced a two-page essay be- 
cause she wanted her children to remember that life had not always 
been as good as it was now. Although the letter contains unconventional 
grammar and spelling, the vocabulary is vivid and the message fs clear. 
The mother's voice comes through stronely as she tells of life before the 
arrival of the Vietnamese Communists and the contrast afterwards: 


Iwas born in Laos... before our country is beautiful country. Many 
American or French came visit Laos. | havea good family... before 
Iwas 13 years old my mother she work so hard to get money, for 
farmuly to bought something. After that in 1975 Vietnamese Commu 
nists belong to the Laos They killed other people... they kill king 
and queen of Laos who did not belong with their side, they did not 
want people in Laos who did net belong to their side, they did nat 
want people in Laos have own business... Wo TV. or Video or ste- 
reo and nice cloth... They did not have an affordable ,., no Lord 
judge or government... the people wha belong to American side, 
they must KL... if they want to killer Someone they came to the 
house at night time, .. they look the people to the Jungle and kill, 
it make me scare in my life, thon | came to Thailand. When I swim 
the Mekong river | was afraid of many thing snakes, crocevliles leech 
the communists and water... when | were in the camp | did not 
have clothes or blanket a sweater and food... lwas hungry, | have 
gold necklace my grandmather give it to me. before | was In Lacs, | 
cold jt and | gol a few money to bought a bamboo tree to built a 
cabin, one day In the summer, it was very hot | walk out from the 
camo, 3 mile away to find wood to build a fire for cook, | sat down 
under the shady tree ._ it was little bit cool, forme. Plook up in the 
sky... |) pray to the god, please help me want to came te America 
to find a freedom fand, | met my husband and | marry him in the 
camo of Thailand, after that | came lo America with my husband | 
got three children they was Born in America, in my new life | have a 
new land to stay and freedom 


in this piece, the author included vocabulary from a variety of top- 
ics; family. government, war household items, animals. clothing, and 
weather. IP this student was given a wriling assignment centered arqund 
the ward list for the week, she would not have the chance to use such a 
wide range of vocabulary. This mother had an important message to 
communicate through her new language, and in that situation she found 
the words she needed, When there is a function and an immediate pur- 
pose for the writing, the range of the vocabulary expands. 
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Future-Oriented Curriculum 


Ore thing that both grammarbased and vocabulary-based approaches 
to language teaching share is a future orientation, Students practice 
forms and do exercises with language that the teacher believes the stu- 
dents will need at some future time. Whether it is the correct past verb 
form or the best synonym for said, the language students are using Is not 
meeting their present needs. In this respect, the curriculum in tradi- 
tional ESL and EFL classes mirrors traditional curriculum for students 
who speak English as their first language. 

Too often, the curriculum in schools is centered on the future rather 
than the present needs of the students. Students are told to learn be- 
cause, "Someday you are going to need ta know what is being taught te- 
day." Kindergarten content is taught so children will be “ready” for first 
grade, first grade prepares children for second, and this future orientation 
continues all the way through high school or even college, where students 
are prepared to function in society in the future or in graduale school, At 
times, teachers have such difficulty in providing a rationale for an assign- 
ment that they resort to telling students they are to learn something sim- 
ply because “It’s on the test.” And there's always a test in the future, 

For English language learners, a future-oriented curriculum is par- 
ticularly problematic, [tis essential to get these students invalved in 
content instruction a8 soon as possible. Students new to English sim- 
aly cannet wait, If content area instruction is delayed until these stu- 
dents are fluentin English, until they speak, read, and write English 
perfectly. they will never catch up. 

Cummins (1981), Collier (1995), and others show that linmigrants 
need about two years to develop conversational proficiency in a second 
language, but it takes four or more years for students to develop aca- 
demic language proficiency. These results are not surprising. New artiv- 
als learn the language they need first. They need to communicate 
messages orally, It takes longer for them to develop school language, 
particularly the language found on standardized tests. In part, this is 
because they have less immediate need for such language; in part, it is 
heeause test content often has little connection to the world outside 
school. Collier's (1989) research showed thal even students from fami- 
lies with strong academic backgrounds in their first language took four 
to eight years to acquire the language necessary to score well on stan- 
dardized tests in schools. 

Even if students are not required to take standardized tests, tne 
academic language of content-area classes takes time to develop, so it 
is important for teachers to have reasonable expectations. If students 
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are engaged in academic content study and if-they see a purpose in 
studying this content, they will develop Lhe language they need to serve 
their purpases. But this language development will take time. 

Teachers whe follow the principles we outlined offer English lan- 
auaze learners opportunities to learn all the kinds of language they need 
from the start. They know thal language that has strong contextual sup- 
port and that is relevant, interesting, and meaningful is likely to be 
learned naturally. At the same time. these teachers realize that they 
must equip their students with much more than vocabulary and gram- 
matical structures. They need to help their students find strategies to 
read chapter books with no pictures and work with content areas, such 
as social studies and science, that require students to understand ex- 
tended discourse. These teachers realize they have to break down the 
walls between school and the “real” world and engage students in les- 
sons that serve thé students’ present purposes as well as involving them 
inthe content they need for academic purposes. Many teachers find that 
a thematic inquiry approach allows them Co contextualize language and 
teach both language and content by focusing on topics that students 
choose, In the next section, we describe one way to organize curriculum 
by using thematic units and student inquiry. This method is consistent 
with the “Questioning Lesson Plan” we presented in the last chapter 
because it begins with student questions. 


An Organizational Plan for Thematic Inquiry— 
The Wonderfilled Way of Learning 


One way teachers working with English language learners try to make 
the content meaningful and functional is by organizing around a theme. 
“The Wonderfilled Way of Learning,” an idea from Don Howard, a class- 
room teacher, helps teachers develop themes that focus on student in- 
terests, Howard suggests that teachers involve students in the process 
of organizing student inquiry by following six basic steps: 

Wonderilled Way of Leaming 

Dow Howard 

Step |. Ask the students: What do we know about 7 

Step 2: Ask the students: What do we wonder about ? 

Step 3: isk the students: How can we find out about ? 


Step 4: With the students, work outa plan of action, and at the 
same time, work school and/or district curriculum require- 
ments into the unit. 
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Step 5: Plan an event to celebrate what you learned together. 
Step &: Learning is continuous. From any unit, more topics 
and questions come up,... Begin the cycle again. 


The first step in this process is ta choose a topic. The topic may 
arise naturally from student questions. For example, students con- 
cerned with a water shortage might ask where their drinking water comes 
fram. Once the topic is chosen, the teacher and students work together 
to combine their resources and discover what they already know about 
the topic. This can be done in a brainstorming session with the teacher 
writing on the board, Or, the teacher can put up butcher paper and over 
the course of several days, ask students to list things they know. As stu 
dents list what they know, second language students naturally learn key 
vocabulary, During this time, teachers also can begin to assess students’ 
background knowledge, 

Once the students review what they know about a topic, they can 
begin to list their wonders. "Where does water come from?" “How much 
water is produced by melting snow?" “What would happen if there were 
no rain next year?” At this stage, teachers can help students focus on big 
questions. Again. these questions can be collected over several days. 
Alsa, students can talk with siblings and parents to find out what their 
questions are, 

The third step is extremely important. The teacher does not need to 
provide all the answers to students’ questions. instead, the teacher works 
with the students te discover how they can find out the things they want 
to know. For example, they can read a book, watch a movie, browse the 
Internet, or invite in a guest speaker. During this step, students start ta 
take responsibility for finding ways to answer their own questions. 

When resources have been Identified, the students and teacher 
work together to develop an action plan, What will they do and what will 
the time line be? Wi the teacher has certain district objectives to meet, 
these can be worked into the action plan. Most teachers lind that as they 
explore a topic, students go well beyond minimum district standards. At 
the same time, teachers can be sure to include in the action plan any 
items the district requires, Because teachers are teaching both content 
and language, they also plan specific mini-lessons they might present 
on certain language structures. {For examples of these mini-lessons, see 
Weaver (1996 ,1997).1 

Once students and teachers complete their plan, it is important to 
have a clear closure, a celebration of learning, This might take the form of 
a book or a play presented to other classes, One class we observed cel- 
sbrated their unit on oceanography with a presentation for other classes 
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and ler parents, Students constructed models of sea animals to hang 
around the room. They wrote a book about the animals. And they shared 
their new knowledge with their parents and with the rest of the school. 

As students finish answering one set of questions, they come up 
with new “wonders” and these are the basis for beginning the cycle of 
Wonderlilled inquiry lessons all over again. This method of organizing 
curriculum is different fram traditional methods because it starts and 
ends with questions that have meaning for the students right now, 

Using the steps of the Wonderlilled lessons as a guide, teachers 
can apply all the principles for successful practice. They draw upon stu- 
dents’ background knowledge and interests; get the students actively 
involved in the decision making; get them reading and writing about 
what they are doing: and give them more choice and responsibility. 
When these conditions are met, the content automatically takes on per- 
sonal meaning and purpose for each individual. 


How Can [ Become a Smart Shopper? 


The following Is a sample inguiry lesson used to introduce a unit of 
study organized araund “The Wonderful Way of Learning.” The inquiry 
can be adapted for students of dillerent age levels and different levels 
of English proficiency and for different content areas. Although we refer 
to this as a lesson, it spans several class periods, 


Activity One 


Begin by asking the students to think about a topic, “Today we're going 
to talk about something we all have some experience with: money, What 
do you (does your family) spend money on?" Give the students a minute 
to jot down a list of ideas, and then allow them to share their lists in 
pairs. Then ask pairs what they wrote and list all the responses on the 
board. With the students’ help, categorize the list using different sym- 
bols. A sample ofa typical list dictated by adult students demonstrates 
this step. 


+ Rice ® Movies 0 Dentist ' 
* Swap meet 0 Medicine « Videos 

+ Groceries + Tortillas 0 Doctor 

* Eating out A Gas ¥ Clothes 

4 Shoes A Car O Hospital 

A Bus fare A Mechanic + Fish sauce 
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The categories might include food (rice, groceries, tortillas, and fish 
sauce), transportation (bus fare, gas, car, mechanic), heallf (medicine, 
dentist. doctor, hospital), entertainment (swap meet, movies, eating out, 
videos), and clothes (dresses, shoes), Categorizing is an important aca- 
demic skill and also helps students leam vocabulary by grouping similar 
items, This activity can be extended by having students discuss how an 
item might fit more than one category, For example, if families also buy 
food from vendors at the swap meet, that item could be marked with a 
symbol for food as well. Using these symbols makes the categories easy 
to understand, even for students whose English proficiency is limited. 

The vocabulary here is generated by the students and will reflect 
their ability level. This kind of group language experience approach 
helps the teacher assess student knowledge. If the class includes stu- 
dents with different ability levels, the more advanced students will come 
up with vocabulary the beginners may not know, and this is a good 
chanee far students te learn from each other. [f the entire class is at a 
beginning level in their English proficiency, they can select pictures that 
represent things they spend money for, and the teacher can label the 
pictures with the English words, Then students can arrange the pictures 
inte categories. 


Activity Two 


In this step of the inquiry, draw on the students’ responses to the first 
question by asking other questions, "Where da you buy? Why do 
you buy. at > Choose a category, such as food or clothes, 
from the first list. Students volunteer names of stores and explain why 
they shop where they do. List on the board or overhead projector the 
store names and the reasons given by students. 


Activity Three 


After this listing, ask “What are some things that smart shoppers do?" Stu- 
dents discuss this question in small groups and make a list to share with 
the rest of the class. Put a composite list on the board. Generally, espe- 
clally in the case of major purchases, students include the idea of com- 
parison shapping and research, This leads naturally into the neat activity 


Activity Four 

Give each group a copy of the magazine Zillions, a version of Consumer 
Reports that is high-interest and rich in context with lots of pictures ap- 
propriate for Intermediate through high school classes. One feature of 
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Zillions is that the articles are based on research by kids. Ask the students 
to scan the magazine, pick out one article in which a product was fe- 
searched, and prepare a brief repert for classmates that includes the 
answers to the following questions: What product did they research? 
What method did they use to conduct the research? What were the re- 
sults? (For other topics, other types of high-interest reading material can 
be used depending on age level and interest, including World or National 
Geographic magazine for science and social studies in English and 
Gromundo in Spanish, Cobblestone for social studies and history, Zoohaoks 
and Ranger Rick for science, and Sports Wlustrated ar Sports Mlustrated for Kids 
for topics related to sports, For older Hispanic students, Hispanic offers 
readings on politics, enterlainment, economics, education, and health 
and Latina addresses similar topics specifically addressing issues related 
to Hispanic women.) 

Encourage groups to begin their reports by posing a queslion lo 
the whole class about their product. For example, a group reading an 
article rating fast-food hamburgers might ask: “What kind of hamburger 
do you think was rated highest—McDonald’s, Burger King’s, or 
Wendy's?” 


Activity Five 

Small groups of students now choose a product or service they wish to 
investigale, They decide on the method of research, carry out their re- 
search, and make an oral and written report to classmates. Often, stu- 
dents will use methods similar to those they saw in Zilliens. 

This inquiry can extend over several days oar weeks, Each of these 
activities can be expanded, Because much of the language is generated 
by the students, the level of the language will adjusl maturally to stu- 
dents’ proficiency level. During the investigations, students not only in- 
terview people outside the class in the "real" world and sample and 
study real products, but they also read commercial print including ad- 
vertisements, pamphlets, and labels, Often the results are useful to the 
whole class. By beginning with what students already know about 
spending money and asking them to explore what they might wanl to 
know about products of their own choice, the real world is brought into 
the classroom, 

This inquiry follows the steps of the Wonderfilled lessens previ- 
ously autlined. The teacher begins by finding qui what students already 
know, This leads to “wonders* about some product. Students consider 
how they can find the needed information. they carry out their research, 
and they produce a final report for their classmates, 
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This same format has been used by teachers at different grade ley- 
els for other content areas. The following units from a bilingual first 
grade and a secondary content reading class for English language Jearn- 
ers provide additional examples of haw teachers have used the 
Wonderfilled lessons model. 


Country/City Theme 

Sam, a first grace bilingual teacher, lives in a city in the central valley of 
California, He decided that because many of his students came to the 
city fram rural homes, a broad theme, “La Ciudad y El Campo’ The City 
and the Country” would be meaningful for all of his students (Freeman 
and Neafziger 1991). The theme incorporated comparison and contrast to 
help students develop concepts and make connections. Sam began with 
brainstorming about what his students knew about the city and the 
country, so that he could see what kinds of comparisons the children 
could make and capitalize on their streneths and interests. Sam trusted 
that the students would guide him through the unit and provide the di- 
rection the unit would take. 

Following the first step of “The Wonderfilled Way of Learning,” he 
began with a brainstorming session. He asked the children to tell him 
everything they could think of that had to do with the city. He wrote their 
responses on a large sheet of paperas they dictated: 

The Cite 

it’s big 

Many persons 

More things than in the country 

Big buildings 

Lots of cars 

Ragegers fight 

Noise 

Houses 

Sometimes they don't allow pets 

Lights 

200 

Grass 


The list shows what the students knew about the city. Sam's first 
graders drew upon their personal experiences and shared their percep- 
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tions. The addition of items such as “sometimes they don’t allow pets" 
reflected common experiences of the children at his school, where the 
transiency rate is high and living in rented homes or apartments is the 
nom, Sam was saddened that his first graders were so aware of the ri- 
val ethnic gangs, “the blue rageers” and “the reel raggers.” 

Sam invited the stucents to add to the list as they thought of 
things, and he left it hanging on the classroom wall where students 
could reach it easily, That same day, several students drew a police car 
and five big buildings on the butcher paper. Next to the buildings one 
child wrote "GOT BIG BIDES” (“Got Big Buildings”|. Over the next few 
days, more words were added to the list as things related to the city 
came up in songs, literature, and conversation, 

Altera week of exploring what the children knew about the city, the 
class brainstormed what they knew about the country. The children 
naturally came up with contrasts with the city, sug@esting ideas like 
“little bit of people” and “little bit of houses.” They also listed things 
erown in the country near their city, including grapes, vegetables, and 
animals commonly found on a farm such as pigs, goats, and chickens. 
As with the list for the city, their personal experiences were reflected in 
suggestions such as “little food,” “good people,” and “old trucks.” 

During these first few weeks, several students chase to write stories 
about the city ar the country, It seemed that many things that happened in 
the classroom or that the class read about or discussed had connections to 
the theme even when Sam hadnt planned them. In fact, the children were 
constantly telling Sam, “That's in the city” or “That's like in the country." 

As Sam and his students explored their theme of the city and the 
country, he tied to draw upon what the children wondered and to in- 
clude the children in helping to decide how they could find out about 
the things they wondered about. The children began ta compare and 
contrast naturally, and one project led to another. They made maps of 
their schol, their neighborhood, and their city. They went on field trips, 
They did art and science projects. All of the activities were related in 
some way ta the theme. 


AIDS: A Topic of Interest to Secondary Students 
A secondary teacher working with large numbers of Southeast Asian stu- 
dents used the Wonderlilled lessons format with her class to study an 
important tople: AIDS. This topic came up when a local Hmong man com- 
mitted suicide because he feared he had contracted AIDS. The students 
began asking questions about the disease, and the teacher saw an oppor 
tunity to help her students lear language through meaningful content, 
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She and the students explored this topic together, She began with what 
they knew and what they wanted ta find out. Then, they read newspaper 
atticles. as well as more technical reports on the disease, They listened to 
a guest speaker and watched an educational video on AIDS, They had 
small group and whole class discussions. They wrote journal entries that 
they shared with each other or had the teacher respond to privately. 
Through this process the students gained a great deal of vocabulary and 
al the same time learned about an important and timely topic, 

The Worderilled format can be used In many content areas. In so- 
cial studies, students. might explore school rules or local laws. They 
could begin with what they already know, list what questions they have, 
read and interview, share the results, and make some suggestions lor 
change, When studying history, World War ll might seem far from stu- 
dents’ lives and interests. If the topic is taught in the traditional manner 
and students read social studies texts, take lecture notes, answer ques- 
tions, and memorize dates of battles for a test, the topic might not be 
comprehensible or meaningful, especially if the students are recent im- 
migrants who have trouble reading the texts or understanding teacher 
lectures. However, if the topic is introduced by asking students what 
they know about war in general and what they would like to find out 
about war, immigrant students immediately not only relate but also can 
be experts on a topic English-speaking peers usually know little about. 
Through this format, students can choose to answer their individual or 
small group inquiry questions and discuss and learn about important 
issues, such as the causes of war, the results of war, the economics of 
war, and how to avoid war, Using the Wonderfilled Way of Learning 
model helps teachers relate inquiry lessons to their students, which au- 
tomatically makes lessons meaningful and purposeful 


Other Examples of Teaching 
with Meaning and Purpose 


Of course, not all curriculum Jor Enellsh language learners needs to be 
organized around the Wonderfilled Jessons format. In a junior high 
school class, a world studies teacher began the year by reading Peter 
Spiers book People (1980). This time the book served not only as a stimu- 
lus for study on similarities and differences, but also for study of warld 
population, individual physical characteristics, religion, recreation, 
housing, means of making a living, and different world languages, Then, 
students chose areas of special interest to them for further inquiry. They 
became experts in those areas and shared their expertise with their 
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Figure 5-3) Math lowrnal 


classmates. Here again, because students hada choice in the areas they 
studied, they found the study more meaningful. 

One final example of how language is learned through meaningful 
and functional content comes from Nancy, a first grade teacher who has 
many Hispanic and Southeast Asian students in her classroom. Nancy 
was anxious to make her math time both rich in concepts and rich in lan- 
guage, She decided to incorporate a math journal. As students worked 
in cooperative groups on different concepts, they also developed lan- 
guage, For example, alter discussing different shapes, the students were 
given play dough ta make the different shapes they had talked about, 
Then. they wrote about their experience. In Figure 5-3, Xe writes about 
her hands-on leaming. “First }made a sphere Then | made the sides flat 
and thin lt turn out with a cube,” 
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Conclusion 


In this chapter we looked at a third principle for suceessful practice: Les 
sons should have meaning and purpose for students now. As with the 
other principles, immediate meaning and purpose are important for all 
students. but especially important for students who speak English as an- 
other language, because these students need ta be engaged in activities 
through which they can learn both English and the academic content, 

Fora lesson to be meaningful, the student must understand it. Stu- 
dents are most likely ta understand lessons that build directly on their 
personal experiences and interests, Teachers who follow the principles 
for success, thouch, attempt to go beyond making the lesson meaning- 
ful. Students may understand a lesson and still see no purpose in doing 
it. When lessons relate to thelr lives, students are more apt to find a 
purpose. In addition, when students can make choices, they can set their 
own purposes. They can take ownership of the learning process, and 
under these conditions they aré more willing to take the risks that are 
always Involved in learning new things, 

Students learn as they engage in activities in which they find mean- 
ing, set purpose, claim ownership, and take risks. However, as we have 
shown in the examples in this chapter and in the model for Wonderfilled 
lessons, these processes are not generally accomplished by students 
working alone, Instead, students are involved in interactions with their 
peers. They learn from each other as well as from the teacher. In the next 
chapter, we look in more detail at the importance of social interaction 
for learning. 
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David is a studentin an adult ESL class. His teacher George. arranged for 
David and his classmates to write pen pal letters to students in a teacher 
education program at a local college. David's first letter to a college stu- 
dent (see Figure 6-1) is a powerful and poignant example of an English 
language learner developing language through social interaction, 

David's hopes were [ullilled. He got so invelved with Lhis pen pal 
project thal he corresponded with several college students. He wrote 
more letters than any of George's olher students. Through (hese authen- 
tic, written social interactions David improved his reading and writing 
abilities dramatically. There was also another, perhaps even more impor 
tant, benefit for him. Because of this letter writing, David began to see 
the possibility of becoming a college student himself. Smith (1983) wrote 
about the need for students to see themselves as readers, and thus be- 
come part of the “Literacy Club." These letters were one way David was 
able to consider entering “the club” of college-educated people. 

Too often language classrooms do not olfer students opportunities 
to interact in aulhentic ways, Instead, students work alone to practice 
language skills for future use. George's class is different. He motivates 
his students by providing them with real opportunities to use language 
to communicate, 

Pen pal letters are one way thal teachers create situations in which 
their students can develop language in social interactions. Ivthis chap- 
ter, we review same of the research base that supports the importance 
of social interaction in learning; we look at how second and foreign lan- 
guage teaching has moved toward the promotion of secial interaction; 
we consider ways leachers can involve students in social interaction: 
and we present a sample unit that engages students in social interac- 
tion as they learn both content and language. 
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Figure t—1) = David's Pea Pal Leiter 


Individual Versus Social Learning 


The way a teacher organizes the classroom can either promote or inhibit 
cacial interaction, The list that follows on page 190 contrasts practices that 
encourage interaction with those that discourage students fram talking and 
working together. English language learners need opportunities for fune- 
tional use of the language they are developing, and classroom organization 
plays an important role in determining the possible interactions students 
can have. 

Unfortunately, the emphasis in American education has been on 
individual learning, not on social interaction. We can see this individual 
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Restricts Social laterection 


Seats are arranged in 
straight rows. 


Students do not move 

from seals. 

Materials are controlled only 
by Lhe teacher. 


Teacher works with reading 
eraups while others work 
individually on worksheets. 
Work is completed by 
individuals for Individual 
grades. 

Silence is the palden rule. 


Facilitates Social (nteraction 


Desks are arranged Logether 

in groups, or students sit at 
tables and chairs. 

Students move freely 

around the roar. 

Students have ownership of the 
roam; they use and care for 
materials. 

Students do shared reading, 
literature studies, and writers 
workshop. 

Students work together 

On group projects for group 
grades. 

Students are encouraged to talk 


Logether ta share ideas, 





emphasis in the way classrooms are set up with straight rows facing the 
teacher, Under the influence of behavioral psychology, materials were 
developed that further isolated students: programmed texts, mastery 
learning kits, and dittoed worksheets. Traditional reading instruction, in 
which one group reads with the teacher while the other two-thirds do 
seatwork, further reinforces individual learning. Even those students in 
the reading group are actually giving individual performances, In math 
classes, students begin with five problems for the day. Alter the teacher 
introduces a new type of problem, students ofLen spend the rast of math 
time werking individually lo practice the skill that was presented. In so- 
cial studies classes, students often spend the majority of their time si- 
lently reading chapters from the lext and answering the end-bl-chapter 
questions by themselves. English language learners in ELD and SDAIE 
classes thal follow this traditional pattern have litthe opportunity for 
social interaction, 

In many instances, advances in technology have increased this ten- 
dency loward individual learning. As Smith (1986) pointed out, com puL- 
ers often have been tumed into electronic worksheets, In the mid 80's, 
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Smith found more than ten thousand educational software programs on 
the market that support this computerized, programmatic approach to 
instruction. Millions of computerized lessons “claim to teach [acts and 
skills of language, arithmetic, science, social studies, art and every other 
subject under the academic sun” |p. 3). Students sit in front of comput- 
ers that aré programmed to give them endless problems in addition and 
countless variations on the words [ram their weekly spelling lists. These 
programs are attractive to educators. The “programs present clearly de- 
fined tasks that can be dealt with one at a time. The programs ‘Temem- 
ber’ how each child has. progressed’ from day to day and can cope with 
wrong answers” (Smith 1986, p. 8), 

The traditional, Individual approach to education does mat serve 
students well because learning is a social activity. This is true for any 
area of study, and it is particularly Important for language study. How- 
ever, even within the area of second and foreign language teaching, 
there is no clear consensus on the value of social interaction. 


Views of Social Interaction 
for English Language Learners 


Second and foreign language educators have debated the role social in- 
teraction plays in language development. Krashen (1982) presented a 
model that describes how individuals acquire language. He argues thal 
lanauage is acquired when students receive comprehensible input (mes- 
sages they understand) that contains language structures that are 
slightly in advance of their present ability level. Although Krashen ac- 
knowledges the role of social interaction in the development of think- 
ing, he contends that language acquisition results from input. and the 
best source of comprehensible input is the teacher, or an inleresting and 
appropriate book. According to Krashen. social interactions help stu- 
dents manage conversations better and help students refine their ideas. 
in addition, these interactions provide the raw material tcomprehen- 
sible input) needed for language development, 

Swain (1983) argued for the neec for comprehensible output as 
well as inpul. She observed French immersion classes made up entirely 
of English speakers learning French. She noted that the native English 
speakers developed high levels of French, but they did nol achieve na- 
live-like pronunciation. She concluded that students need the opportu- 
nities for output that interactions with native speakers provide. 
Furthermore, she suggested that input helps students gain control of 
cermantic aspects of language, but output-helps then with syntax, the 
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structure of sentences. This concept of comprehensible auiput has been 
debated, Interaction with native speakers also provides a kind of input 
that the immersion classes lacked and might account for the lack of na- 
tive-like French. Nevertheless, Swain’s work underscores the importance 
of social interaction for language development, 

Other second language educators also believe that social interac- 
tien is critical for effective language learning. In two of their four prin- 
ciples of language development, Rigg and Hudelson (1946) refer to the 
importance of the social aspects of learning: 


|. People develop their second language when they feel good about 
themselves and about their relationships with those araund them 
in the second language setting, 

1. Language develops when the language learner focuses on accom- 
plishing something together with others rather than focusing on 
the language itsell. So group activities ... are ideal (p. 117). 


Ina similar way, Rigg and Allen (1989) comment, “Learning a lan- 
guage means learning to do the things you want to do with people wha 
speak that language" (p. viii}. They strongly emphasize the importance 
of working with others to learn language. These educators believe that 
other people form a crucial element of the context necessary for lan- 
auage develooment. 

Additional support for the importance of social interaction in lan- 
guage learning comes fram a stucly by Long and Porter (1985). They can- 
ducted research on group work for adult second language learners and 
found the following five benefits: 


.. Group work increases language practice opportunities, 
. Group work improves the quality of student talk, 


. Group work helps individualize instruction, 
. Group work promotes a positive affective climate, 
. Group work motivates learners. 


‘eft 


First. they discovered that in classes where teachers used Gollabora- 
tive group work, individual students had more chances to try out the lan- 
guage they were learning. In an hour-long class with one teacher and thirty 
students, each student only gets one or two minutes to talk, but when stu- 
dents discuss Lopics in groups, the talk opportunities are multiplied, 

Not only does the quantity of student talk increase, so does the 
quality, This may seam strange at first because teachers might assume 
that students would make more mistakes when talking with each other 
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because the teacher would not be there to correct errors. However, the 
researchers found that in small groups, students took risks and tried out 
more advanced structures and vocabulary than when they had to speak 
before the whole class. In the process of using more advanced language 
forms, the students increased their language proficiency. 

Group work helps individualize instruction in two ways. Dilferent 
groups can do different activities. This allows teachers to group students 
according to their interests. Not every student has to do the same as- 
signment. In-this way, grouping provides students with choice and 
makes assignments more meaningful. In addition, when students work 
in groups, teachers can move around the class and answer individual or 
small group questions. 

The researchers also found that students enjoyed working in 
zroups. The class atmosphere improved as students moved into groups. 
Students relaxed. At the same time, when students became involved in 
activities they were interested in, they were mare motivated. Further- 
more, students also were motivated to help other group members. They 
realized that their own work was important to the success of the group. 

Elfective group work depends on careful organization, thoughtful 
selection of groups, and the active involvement of the teacher. The 
teacher has to think carefully through the task and give clear directions 
to avold wasting time, Often groups are organized around student inter- 
ests, Research shows that students learn more In heterogeneous groups 
than in groups where the students are very similar in ability, Once stu- 
dents begin to work in groups, teachers should circulate to check on 
progress and answer individual questions. It is also important to give 
groups an idea of how long they have to complete a task, and it is im- 
portant to have some sort of report back period so that groups know that 
they are accountable for completing their work. As Long and Porter's re- 
search shows, when group work is well organized, many benefits result 
from the increased social interaction. 

Because the ways people use language to do things varies from 
culture to culture, itis crucial that students in schools have a chance for 
social interactions with people from a variety of cultural groups, Teach- 
ers wha follow principles for success value the unique way their students 
use words, but they also strive to make their students aware of the im- 
portance of developing forms of oral and written language that will al- 
low them to communicate with other social groups besides their own, 
These teachers take an additive stance. They celebrate diversity and vali- 
date students’ languages and cultures. They realize the importance of 
allowing students to interact with people froma variety of backgrounds 
to increase their language repertoire, 
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li is for thes reason that teachers like George encourage adult ESL 
students, such as David, to write letters to college students, In that 
social interaction, all participants learned. David learned language con- 
ventions as he read the letters from the college students and then com- 
posed responses. and he learned that he might consider college 
education for himself some day. The college students who wrate to 
David began to examine some of their previously held stereotypes about 
immigrants. They learned that adult ESL students have aspirations and 
a greal deal of potential, 


Language Classrooms and Social Interaction 


When students study a new language, they expect to be able to commu- 
hicate in that language. In Chapter One, we reviewed several teaching 
methods that were developed ta help students reach that goal. Although 
the methods seem on the surface to be quite different, most of them are 
based on the assumption that students must learn language forms or 
functions before they can use language to communicate. Thus, authen- 
tic social Interaction is delayed. 

Brumfit (1979) noted that in traditional second or foreign language 
classes, the goal of instruction is to develop grammatical competence. 
Ina typical lesson, the teacher presents some grammatical structure, the 
sludents then drill on thal structure, and finally, they practice it in con- 
text. For example students might replace nouns with pronouns, shift 
verb tenses, or change sentences with singular nouns to the plural 
forms, Teachers in these classes assume that students must master the 
grammar before they can really communicate. 

Willis (1983) classifies classroom language activities into three 
types: citalion, simulation, and replication, Citation activities involve re- 
peating and transforming sentences. For example, a student might 
change a statement into a question. Simulations are closer to true com- 
munication and include such things as discussion and role-play. In rep 
lication activities, the teacher creates situations that require 
communication ta solve a problem or play a game. However, Wilkins 
(i976) pointed out that even when teachers use activities such as role- 
play that are closer to real communication, the purpose for the role-play 
is often to practice some grammatical structure in context. 

Teachers who ask students to engage in simulations and replications 
shift from a focus on developing grammatical competence to the goal af 
building communicative competence. These teachers often organize their 
courses around different language functions, such as greeting people or 
asking for informalion, rather than around grammatical forms such as 
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verb tenses, However, although the focus shits from grammar to commu: 
nication, real social interaction is seldom evident in these classes. 

Widdowson (1978) captured the difference between grammatical 
and communicative teaching methodologies with his terms “usage” and 
“yea,” He observed that a student might develop the grammatical com- 
oetence needed ta produce a sentence such as “I like to eat hamburg- 
ers.” This sentence shows the student's mastery of usage. We would 
judge such a sentence in isolation as being formed correctly. On the 
ather hand, if a speaker produced a sentence such as “| like eat ham- 
burger” we would judge this usage to be incorrect, 

A mastery of “usage,” as Widdowson argues, is not the same as a 
mastery of “use.” If | ask you "What is your name?” it doesn’t really mat- 
ter whether you answer with "I like to eat hamburgers,” or" | like eat ham- 
burger.” Although the first response contains grammatically correct 
usage, neither answer shows correct use of the language. Widdowson 
and others argue that in classes for second and foreign language stu- 
dents, too much time is spent on “usage” and not enough time is de- 
voted to helping students "use" the language ta accomplish social 
purposes, Yet, that should be the goal of any language class. 

Larsen-Freeman (1986) points to the need for students to engage 
in real communication -: 


Since cammunication isa process, it is insufficient for students ta 
simply have knowledge of target language forms, meanings, and 
functions, Students must be able to apply this knowledge In nego- 
tiatina meaning. ILis through the interaction between speaker anc 
listener [or reader and writer) that meaning becames clear. The lis- 
tener gives the speaker feedback as to whether or not he wnder- 
stands what the speaker has said. In this way, the speaker can 
revise what he has sald and try to communicate his intended mean- 
ing again, if necessary (p. 123). 


However, even classes that involve students in communicative ac- 
tivities may lack real social interaction. Whether students are practicing 
verb forms or ways to introduce one another, the activities are not in- 
stances of authentic language. As Willis (1983) explains, in a role-play 
astore clerk can be downright rude with no risk of losing a customer. In 
authentic interaction, there are penalties for certain kinds of interac- 
tions, but no such penalties hold in a role-play. 

Another difference between the kinds of interactions outside and 
inside typical classrooms is that in most classrooms the language forms 
or functions that students practice are determined by the teacher or the 
text. not by the people interacting. Students use the language to get 
better at using language. They practice certain functions sa that they 
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will be able to use them later. Students do not use language to accom- 
plish secial or academic purposes such as establishing and maintain- 
ing relationships with other people or developing their knowledge of 
some content area, 

Therefore, Widdowson and others argued that students learning a 
second or foreign language should have a real purpose for the language 
they are learning. One way to accomplish this, as we have suggested, Is 
to teach language through some content area such as science or social 
studies. A simulation activity in a social studies class is different from 
the kind of simulation Willis (1983) describes. In a social studies class 
where students are involved in simulations and role-play, students 
learn language as they learn about historical periods and events. An 
excellent source for world history and social studies simulations is Ia- 
teract (1997). This company produces teacher and student guides and 
ather materials that work very well in language classes as wellas in ELD 
orSDAlE social studies classes, 

Classes in which language is taught through centent invelve stu- 
dents in real communication because the focus is no longer on lan- 
guage forms or functions. Instead, students use language to accomplish 
academic purposes, If students collaborate on research projects, dis- 
cuss class readings together, edit one another's wrilten reports, and cri- 
tique each other's oral presentations, the classes reflect an approach 
that is consistent with the principles for successful practice because the 
students are using language in authentic social interaction. 

An excellent description of a classroom in which students engase 
in meaningful social interaction is provided by Wells and Chang-Wells 
(1992). The authors offer a detailed account of how one teacher in a 
class with students from many different linguistic and ethnic back- 
grounds helped her students develop academic English as they ex- 
plored different content areas. This book contains detailed analyses of 
transcripts that show how teacher talk and student talk can provide the 
scaffolding second language students need to gain Breater proficiency 
in English as they learn important academic content. 


Activities That Promote Social Interaction 


Teachers have found certain activities to be especially helpful in pro- 
moting social interaction: pen pal letters, book exchanges, cross-a ae tu- 
loring, literature studies, and collaborative learning projects. Each of 
these activities provides students with Oppomunities to use oral and 
written language for real purposes as they interact with others. 
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Pen Pal Letters 


The letters that George's adult ESL students exchanged with callege stu- 
dents served a number of purposes, George taught in one community 
and the college class was in a different community, so letters were an 
appropriate way of using written language to communicate to people in 
other locations. When students use writing in situations such as this, 
they develop a better sense of the functions of writing. The pen pal let- 
ters gave George's students an audience they didn't have in their own 
classroom, an audience of fluent English speakers and writers. These 
ESL students were motivated to use conventional English because they 
knew this is what their audience expected. David expressed this when he 
wrote, "| will hope are you understand this few lines. If something (word) 
is incorrect Please don't take care, [try to learn something new for me.” 
David realized that his English was not completely conventional, but ne 
also saw this a5 an opportunity to “learn something new.” 

The college students also benefited from the exchange of letters. 
They were In a teacher education class and were studying about ways to 
work with diverse populations. They were able to see that despite mak- 
ing errors in syntax and spelling, George's students were intelligent 
adults whe wanted te learn. Students such as David wanted to “go to 
college like you,” not just work ata fast-food restaurant. The college stu- 
dents alsa had to think carefully about their own writing. They needed 
to find effective ways to communicate with students whose English pro- 
ficiency was limited. They spent time finding topics to write about that 
they had in common with another group of students who were different 
from them in many ways bul also, as they began to realize, in many ways. 
quite similar. 

Pen pal letters serve the primary function of helping st udents de- 
velop proficiency in writing. but they also provide many chances for stu- 
dents to talk and read, In George's class, for example, the students first 
talked about the whole idea of writing the letters. They discussed who 
would be receiving them and what they might write about. They talked with 
their Leacher and with each other about ideas for their letters. As they 
wrote, they read drafts to each other and talked about more effective ways 
of expressing their ideas, Then, when the college students wrote back, 
George's students first read the letters addressed to thern and then shared 
these letters with their classmates. In these ways, the pen pal letters in- 
volved students in a great deal of writing, reading, talking, and listening. 

Another eroup of teacher education students in Yvonne's reading 
and writing course wrote letters to two classes of elementary students. 
Although one of the purposes of the assignment was to help the callege 
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students analyze writing and spelling development over time, there were 
other goals for beth groups. Yvonne hoped hep teacher education stu- 
dents would come to know at least two elementary students at different 
grade levels and come to appreciate those students’ interests and 
strengths. Sam and faime, the first and sixth grade teachers involved in 
the project, hoped to give their students authentic purposes for writing. 
in addition, Sam and Jaime wanted their students, most of whom were 
labeled as “limtted” because they were second language learners, to be- 
fin at an carly age to see themselves as having potential and to think 
about college education for themselves. 

Yvonne's handout to her teacher education students gives an idea 
of how she structured the interactions between the college students and 
their young pen pals (Fig. 6=2). 

The project was quite successful. Not only did the college students 
discover a number of things about their young pen pals’ writing devel- 
opment, but they also leamed important lessons about how children 
learn in school, Diane shared a special book her pen pal made just for 
her and analyzed the spelling following Wilde's (1989, 1992) questions 
about spelling development. Figure 6-3 on page 160 shows the pages of 
the book and Diane's analysis of her pen pal’s spelling strengths. 

At the end of her pen pal analysis, a second college student, 
Denette, summarized what she learned from working with Ramiro, a first 
grader, and Tirza, a sixth grader, “Thank you for this experience, Not only 
did enjoy it but my pen pals gained from it. Asa teacher, | have learned 
the value of practice in writing, giving choices. and bringing real purpose 
to writing, Kids want to learn,” 

steve discovered how important the pen pal letters were to the 
children when he met his Spanish-speaking first grade pen pal, Paula, 
lace to face. Steve did not realize that the many letters she sent him. 
which consisted of drawings, bears, and his and her names, were con- 
sidered by her to each merit individual replies: 


Today the lesson of how far apart 1] perceive our worlds to be became 
painfully clear, Paula asked me why | hadn't written her as much as 
she had written me. | had no answer. Up until now | had felt | was do- 
ing my part by keeping up with a roply when she wrote... . What 1 
didn't realize was that Paula considered EACH ONE af the papers she 
sent ine, even if lwo or three were in the same envelope, to be worthy 
of an answer What must she be thinking about me? Here she works 
so hard to put all these letters together and Lonly reply with one! 


Yvonne, the college instructor, and Sam, the teacher in the first 
grade bilingual classroom, realized the value of this activity during the 
first meeting of the college students with their first grade pen pals at the 
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Each of you will have at least two pen pals. Some of you will have 
three, There are several things you should be doing and plan to do for 
this activity. 


Always be sure to have the pen pel letters ready on the day they are 
collected in our class. Send yours in if you musi be absent. There is 
nothing sadder than a disappointed child. 


. Keep all the letters you receive and make copies to hand in for your 


study, Also keep copies of the letters you write to see if the students 
use your letter in their responses. When you do your final analysis, | 
will want you to tum in photocoples of the letters you get and you 
sent. 


_ On Thursday, January 25, you will be meeting your pen pals al both 


Lane and at Aynesworth. For that day you should be prepared to do the 

following: 

3. Read and discuss a short story with the first or second grader at 
Larne, 


b. Read and discuss a poem or story witha sixth grader at Ayneswarth. 
For the sixth graders, we may decide as a class to da something dif 
ferent like reader's theater as a group or groups. 

_Interview the Ciest er second grader using the “Child's Concept af 
Written Language and Pictorial Representation” inteniew form. 
Keep the data for your final analysis. For this interview, you will 
need supplies: different kinds of paper. different writing utensils, 
etc, 

d. Interview the sixth grader using the “Writing Strategies Interview.” 

e, As we study written language development, use your samples to re= 
late your reading and our class discussions to what you ate seeing. 

# When you write up the final reports, be prepared with two sets—one 
for me and one fer the classroom teacher. 


Whatever you do, try to take into consideration whal you learn from pen 
pal letters about your pen pals. Draw on your learners’ Interests and back- 
pround. 








Figure G-2) Pre Pal Guidelines 
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elementary school. Their description of this meeting highlights the 
learning that was going on: 


The sounds of both English and Spanish in the classroom create a 
productive buzz, ... The adult students and young children are to- 
tally engaged in learning from each other... They are seeing chil+ 
dren, mostly second language learners from low income 
backgrounds, reading and writing for real purposes and sharing 
what they have leamed with someone Lhey care about and trust, The 
interest and enthusiastic support of the college student empowers. 
the young bilingual learners (Freeman and Nofziger 1991). 


Later in the semester, the first graders from Sam's class visited the 
college campus. They were met on the green and treated toa hamburger 
lunch by the college students, Then the pen pals went off together for a 
campus tour, The afternoon culminated in the college classroom where 
pen pals read books to each other, sang together, and recited poems to 
each other. There was little doubt that everyone learned a great deal, not 
only about reading and writing but also about the importance ol social 
interaction for learning, 

In some cases, pen pals who exchange letters are about the same 
age, One year Lonna, who teaches high school ELD classes, worked in 
two schools. In her classes, she often talked about things the students 
in the other school were doing, their games and assemblies, their clubs 
and dances, and their problems with English. Altera short time, the stu- 
dents in each school developed an interest in the students in the other 
school. As Lonna talked, both classes felt they knew the other students. 
It was a natural extension, then, forthe students to begin to write to one 
another, They wanted to ask each other questions and to know these 
other English language learners more personally, 

Lonna helped her students write their letters, This activily included 
lots of talk about possible tapics as well as how to express their ideas in 
standard English, The students were interested and put more energy 
into these letters than they had into any other writing assignment, They 
were writing to other second language learners, not just to the teacher. 
when Lonna delivered the letters, the students were very excited, They 
worked together to help each other read the letters. They wanted to 
know what another student said, anc they were eager lo write back. In 
fact, on days when there were no letters, Lonna reported that the stu- 
dents were very disappointed. The pen pal letters between her two 
classes helped all of her stucents develop their English proficiency. 

when Yvonne taught beginning Spanish at the university level, she 
initiated pen pal letters between two of her classes. She was a bit hesi- 
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tant to do this. Would her students think they were loo sophisticated far 
this sort of activity? It turned out that university students also saw a real 
puUTIpPOSse In communicating wilh other students. At a large university, they 
were eager to meet others, and they were willing lo work very bard ta com- 
plete that interaction in a second language. Like Lanna, Yvonne found 
that sLudents spent a great deal more time and effort in composing let- 
ters to Uheir peers than they spent in wriling formal compositions for her, 
the teacher The pen pal letters served an authentic purpose, Many of the 
pen pals arranged to meet each other, and several became friends. 

Linda teaches high school Spanish. She wanted to lind an authen- 
tic audience for her students’ writing, but rather than have them write to 
another group of high school Spanish students, she started an exchange 
with Susan's class of bilingual first graders. The high school students 
wrote ta children who already spoke the language the high schoolers 
were studying. In the process both groups developed their Spanish writ- 
ing ability. Each group had different kinds of challenges in writing and 
reading the letters, The pen pal activity led to many chances for both 
Linda and Susan to help their students develop Spanish proficiency. 


Long-Distance Book Exchanges 


Dan Doorn, a college professor, worked with teachers at a local elemen- 
tary school to start a new kind of writing program in which sludents share 
student-authored books, rather than pen pal letters. This program, called 
“The Seed Pod Travelers,” began with twenty bilingual students from a 
lacal elementary school. Doorn took their books to the international 
TESOL (Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages} convention 
in San Francisco. Copies of the student writing were picked up by teach- 
ers from arauna the country and taken back to their classrooms, where 
their own students read the books and then wrote back to the authors. 

This program provided real audiences for a variety of types of writing, 
Students wrote storles, reports, personal experiences, poems, reader's the- 
aler scripts, and songs, Dogm reported that the authors learned a great 
deal from the responses they received: “One stary will spark such different 
types of reader-response feelings. A story can prompt authentic questions 
not anticipated by the writer. A story may have surprising connections to 
similar ones re-told by readers” (Doorn 1991, p, 2). 

The teachers involved reported that their students gained impor- 
tant insights from the “Author's mail" that they received when their seed 
pod books were sent to new audiences. "One girl added specific datails 
lo help her readers understand the difficult time she had at a wake for 
her grandfather, One boy wrote a new account of his farming chores for 
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a California reader who also worked on a farm with his father” (Doorn 
1991, p. 2). Doorn's project fostered written social interaction among 
English language learners around the country and in Canada, 

Recently, with greater access to computer E-mail, teachers have set 
up long-distance exchanges over the Internet. This medium offers excit- 
ing Possibilities. One teacher, lor example, organized an exchange among 
several different schools from different parts of the country. The students 
at these schools all raad the same book. Then they wrote a review of the 
book and E-rhailed it to the teacher who began the program. He worked 
with his students to combine all the reviews into one document and then 
send it back out ta the schools. In this way, students and teachers at dil- 
ferent sites were able to share ideas about the literature they read. For an 
extended discussion of the cross cultural benefits of computer interac- 
tions, see Cummins and Sayers’ Brave New Sefools; Challenging Cultural [fit- 
eracy throwah Global Learaing Networks (Cummins and Sayers 1997). 


Cross-Age Tutoring 


Another activity that promotes social interaction is cross-age tutoring. 
Although there are dilferent kinds of tutoring programs, each of these 
programs creates a situation in which students can develop greater lan- 
auage and academic proficiency as they interact with others. 

Many cross-age tutoring programs link older students with younger 
students, For example, Charlene, a lourth grade teacher with many En- 
alish language learners, arranged for her students to read to first grad- 
ers weekly. The fourth graders chose books they thought were 
appropriate for the first graders. They practiced reading them to each 
other in preparation for their visit to the first grade “buddies.” Many of 
Charlene’s fourth graders were English language learners. Because the 
hooks written for the younger children often followed predictable pat- 
terns and had pictures that provided contextual support, Charlene’s stu- 
dents were successful at reading them, Charlene was able to use these 
books to help her second language students develop reading proficiency 
in English. In choosing books, practicing reading, and discussing the 
best ways to work with their “reading buddies.” the fourth graders had 
many chances to interact with each other and develop their oral skills as 
well as their reading ability, Other teachers and teacher researchers have 
developed this idea in working with English learners. Katherine Sam way 
and her colleagues describe in detail the buddy reading system they set 
upina multicultural school [Samway et al. 19954, 

Charlotte, a high school teacher, extended this idea of older learn- 
ers sharing books. Charlotte's secondary students were in her special 
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reading class because They were considered to be law readers, She had 
them read picture books se that they cauld find ideas ta help them create 
their own books. They spent a great deal of time discussing book ideas, 
writing the texts, and illustrating them. Then students took home the 
books they made and read them to their younger siblings, The results 
were exciting for the students and their teacher. The students became 
much more confident readers, and the books they created were so beau- 
tifully written and llustrated that Charlotte was asked to share Lhe project 
with other teachers in her school district. For more ideas on ways to use 
picture books with older students, see Benedict's book, Beyord Wards: Ple- 
ture Books for Qlder Readers and Writers (Benedict and Carlisle 1992). 


Organizing Cross-Age Tutoring 


Cross-age tutoring sessions can be conducted in different ways, Some- 
times students read to two or three younger children together. More of- 
ten the reading is ane-to-one with the older student reading first and 
then the younger one reading something he or she has written or has 
learned to read, The older students may work with the same student 
each time, or they may meet with different students in subsequent ses- 
sians and read the same book to different children, 

More than reading is involved in tutoring sessions. Students talk 
together as they plan and practice before reading to their little buddies, 
and then there is more talk when they return to their class to debrief, to 
discuss the experience of warking with the younger students, Labba and 
Teale (1990) described a successful cross-age tutoring program they 
were involved with, They list the four phases of that program: 


|. Preparation; The teacher helps tutors, in this case fifth araders iden- 
‘tified as low readers, select appropriate books from the library to read 
to kindergarten children. The fiith graders practice reading the books, 
dione and in pairs, to develop fluency. The teacher helps the tuters 
decide how to introduce the books to their kindergarten partners. 


2. Prereading collaboration: Small group collaboration time was es- 
tablished for the filth graders to set personal goals. try out ideas, 
and receive and give feedback. They shared their books with other 
filth graders and received feedback on the fluency of their oral reacl- 
ing and their expressiveness as well as.on their use of questions and 
comments during discussion af the book. This time helped readers 
to prepare for successful sharing with the kindergarten students, 

3. Cross-age reading with the kindergartners: The reading took place 
in the kindergarten room. Tutors from fifth grade chose their own 
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partners and read te them, Some tuters read the same book to a 
different kindergarten child each day for a week, while others read 
a different book during each session, 


4. Postreading collaboration: Alter their reading sessions, the tutors 
met with their teacher to reflect on the quality of the storybook 
reading interactions. During this time, the teacher also showed the 
filth graders a number of strategies they could use with the kinder- 
gartners, such as asking them to predict what the story would be 
about, orasking thern to make connections between the characters 
orevents in the story and their own lives. 


The success of this program rested on its careful organization, The 
older students were well prepared to work with the kindergartners. It is 
interesting that both groups of students learn through this kind of inter- 
action. In fact, they net only learn reading skills, but also social skills. 
Ome sixth grade teacher whose students read every morning to younger 
children commented that her students were at their “mest human” dur 
ing that reacling time. 

Research and writing can also be Involved in the cross-age tutar- 
ing projects. Heath and Mangiola (1991) deseribe a program that adds a 
research dimension to this kind of tutoring program. Older students 
were trained to take field notes and doa case study of their reading part- 
ner, These older students, who were labeled “at risk.” became critical re- 
searchers as they analyzed their own work as tutors and their students’ 
progress, In this way, the students became ethnographers, Heath and 
Mangiola’s book contains many helpful suggestions for teachers wish- 
ing to implement a cross-age tutoring program. 

Kay, a bilingual resource teacher in a small farming community, 
also has shown that non-English speakers can benefit fram a cross-age 
tutoring project, Seventh and elghth grade Spanish-speaking students 
reacl in Spanish to the monolingual Spanish-speaking kindergarten chil- 
dren at her school. The junior high school students who did this tutor 
ing formed a “Teachers of Tomorrow" club. Several began to see 
themselves as future bilingual teachers. Their interest in doing well in 
English increased as these older students saw a need in the future for 
both their native language and English. The younger children they tu- 
tored were supported in their first language and also saw the older stu- 
dents as positive role models. All the students benefited from the social 
interaction of the tutoring. 

Morice and Simmons (1991) reported on an extensive cross-age 
tutoring program that went beyond reading buddies. These two teach- 
ers ananged for their grade five and primary students to meet at regular 
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intervals during the year for various purposes. They made and read big 
books and giant pop-up books, they celebrated various holidays, and 
they worked together through a number of science investigations. They 
found that their students made both social and cognitive gains as they 
worked with each other over an entire year. 


Literature Studies 


In Chapter Four we described how Mike's class produced a newsletter. 
This was just one of many activities Mike organized to promote social 
interaction. Literature studies provided another opportunity for his stu- 
dents to work together. In Mike's class students with varying degrees of 
English proficiency chose books, read them alone or in pairs, recorded 
their reactions to the reading in literature logs, and met in small groups 
and with the teacher to discuss what they read. In this process, the stu- 
dents developed both their oral and written language proficiency, 

Literature studies can take different forms (Peterson and Eeds 
1990, Shart et al. 1996, Short and Pierce 1990). For an extended discus- 
sion of how bilingual teachers organize literature studies, see Freeman 
and Freeman (1997, 1998), Another book that contains a rich description 
of how a bilingual teacher sets up and conducts literature studies is 
Crossroads (Cox and Boycd-Batstone 1997), This book, co-authored by a 
university researcher and a third grade bilingual teacher, explains in de- 
tail how to engage English language learners in meaningful literature. 
Inthis process. they learn both language and academic concepts. 

In most cases, students involved in literature studies choose the 
books they will read, are given time to read independently {in pairs or 
while listening to a taped version of the book}, reflect on their reading, 
and then meet in groups to discuss what they have read. At each step of 
a literature study, students collaborate. Through literature studies, read- 
ing becomes a social process, not just an individual activity. 


Cooperative Learning 

Whereas pen pal letters and cross-age or peer Lutoring provide sacial 
interaction between classes, literature stucies promote cooperative 
learning within the classroaam. Kagan (1984) outlined three benefits of 
cooperative learning for second language students: increased academic 
achievement, improved ethnic relations, and prosacial development. 

Kagan reviewed studies comparing classroams that use coopera- 
tive learning with those that use competitive and individualistic learn- 
ing structures. These studies, almost without exception, show greater 
gains for students in cooperative learning situations. A number of stud- 
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ies focused on second language students. Kagan reports that “Qne of 
the most important findings to emerge from the cooperative learning 
research fs the strong achievement gains among minority pupils in co- 
operative classrooms” (Kagan 1986, p. 245), In addition, studies compar- 
ing high-. medium-, and low-achieving students show that the high 
achievers do abaut as well in the cooperative classes as in individualis- 
tic classes, but the medium and low achievers make dramatic gains, 
These results Indicate the importance of social interaction in class- 
rooms with high numbers of English language learners, 

Cooperative classrooms alsa foster improved ethnic relations and 
prosocial development. Kagan’s research shows that there ts ethnic seg- 
regation In traditional classrooms, and this segregation increases with 
student age. However, research in classrooms that use cooperative 
learning showed that “The very strong ethnic cleavage observed in the 
traditional classrooms was reduced to insignificance” (Fagan 1986, p. 
250), One reason for improved ethnic relations in cooperative classes is 
that in these classes teachers often teach social skills directly. Students 
are involved in group activities that develop positive interdependence 
among group members. 


Cooperative Versus Collaborative Learning 

Classes that use cooperative learning follow the principle of promoting 
social interaction. However, we distinguish between cooperative and 
collaborative learning. Cooperative learning activities often present 
material part to whole. For example, students may spend time in their 
eroups memorizing spelling words or practicing math facts. These les- 
sons also may be highly teacher-centered, and they seldom begin with 
stucent interests. As a result, students may not find meaning and pur 
pose in their group activities, 

Teachers who promote collaborative activities, on the other hand, 
follow the students’ lead and view curriculum as inquiry (Short et al. 
1996, Watson et al. 1989). Rather than carefully structuring classroom 
activities to help students learn prescribed information, teachers who 
follow principles for success encourage students to collaborate as they 
investigate subjects of interest to them. They find answers to big ques- 
tions by reading together and talking together. and then they write up 
their findings and often also present their findings orally to others. 

In Charlene’s fourth grade classroom, previously discussed, chil- 
dren often work in collaborative groups. To culminate one of their units 
of study the students prepared an oceanography display to present to 
other classes in the school. Groups of children became experts on dif- 
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ferent sea animals of their choice. They read aboul the animals, visited 
an ocean aquarium, wrote about their sea animals for a class book, 
made models of the animals to scale, decorated their classroom like an 
ocean, and then presented their knowledge to other classes and to pal- 
ents who came to visit their student-created ocean aquarium on display. 

Charlene’s students developed a great deal of written and oral lan- 
guage as they worked on this project. They conducted their research, did 
their writing, and made thelr presentations in small groups. As they 
worked together, both their language ability and their understanding of 
academic content increased much more rapidly than if they had carried 
oul more typical individual research projects. 

One common element among successful activities that promote 
social interaction is that they are well organized. The key to successful 
collaborative activities is careful planning. Teachers such as Charlene 
spend time with their students helping them understand how to work 
together effectively. With their teachers’ assistance students work suc- 
cessfully in pairs or in groups. Later, hese students work collaboratively 
without their teacher's help, 


Using Problem Posing 


One second language teaching methed that emphasizes the value of 
social interaction is Problem Posing, which we described in Chapter 
One. Like the Wonderfilled lessens oullined in the previous chapler and 
the Questioning Lesson Plan, Problem Posing involves students in rais- 
ing questions and then researching a Lopic of interest to find solutions. 
In addition, this method leads students taward social action, Wink 
(1997) helps us as leachers understand that our actions make a differ 
ence. We must help our students not only leam language but leam how 
to. use language to solve problems that are slenificant to them. 

As an example of how the Problem Posing method is used to teach 
social studies, we present the sleps fora unil centered around the ques- 
tion, “How does where we live influence how we live?" [Freeman and 
Freeman, 991). Throughout this sample unit, a great deal of social in- 
teraction takes place as students werk together, This unit works equally 
well inan ESL oran EFL setting. 


A Sample Social Studies Unit: 
Where We Live Influences How We Live 
Teachers using Problem Posing are "kid watchers" who use their know!l- 
edge of students’ interests and concerns to help them pose and solve 
problems, In this process, English language learners develop language 
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proficiency as they study content areas. This panicular social studies unit 
leads students to view their own living conditions objectively and then 
to consider ways Co improve the quality of life in their community. They 
accomplish this through the critical observation of different kinds of 
communities, including their own, Six steps are involved in organizing a 
unit al study such as this one that uses ihe Problem Posing approach: 


|, Begin with the leamers' actual experiences. Draw on the students’ 
background knowledge. 

2, Develop background conceplis) through actions, visual aids, dis- 
cussion, and soon. 

3, Begin critical ohservation using pictures, books, personal stories 
and experiences, community events, and soon, 

4, Through comparison and contrast, help students to view 
conceptis) and how thase concepts relate to their lives. 


5, Research the concepts through reading, wriling, interviews, discus- 
sions, films, field trips, and so on. 

6. Plan appropriate action(s) related to students’ lives and resulting 
in social change, 


Steps One aid Two: Introduction of the Lesson 
The first activities are designed to help students develop the concept af 
a community as a group al people who are interdependent of interac- 
tive In same way, presumably to serve sore purposes. Students begin 
by brainstorming answers to the questions: “Who are the people with 
whom you live? Play? Ga to school?" This begins to develop an aware- 
ness that they are part of a series of overlapping communities: the fam- 
ily, the neighborhood, and the school. These communities might be 
represented visually by a Venn diagram, which shows that any individual 
is part of several communities, Students could also brainstorm and cat- 
egorize the different roles community members take as they work, study, 
worship, engage in politics, and participate in recreational activities. 
Once students begin to develop the concept of communily in gen- 
eral, they can look more closely at a particular community, One kinder- 
earten teacher helped her students understand theirschool community 
by taking pictures of the various people around the school: the princi- 
pal, the bus driver, the cafeteria workers, the nurse. She showed the stu- 
dents the pictures and talked about the role each of these people played 
in the school community. Then the class went on a walking tour to see 
where each person worked, Students asked the members of their school 
community questions about what they did each day, When the class re- 
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turned to their room, they made a class book. On each page Chey pula 
picture of one of the people who worked al the school, and underneath 
the picture, the teacher helped them write information about that per- 
son, The book included their favorite page, the picture of their own class. 

As students study particular communities. they start ta focus on 
how the environment influences community life, To do this, students 
describe their communities for someone living in another place. A 
fourth grade teacher in a small farming community arranged for her 
class to exchange pen pal letters with students of the same age living in 
a city in another state, In their writing, students were asked to describe 
their community so that thelr pen pal would recognize it on a visit. 

In the study of communities, students with limited English proti- 
ciency can begin to build their vocabulary. Certain terms come up re- 
peatedly, When students begin by talking and writing about their own 
community, they already understand many of the basic concepts and 
start to build the vocabulary needed to express those concepts in En- 
alish. Activities such as writing pen pal letters provide a further purpose 
for developing the vocabulary and grammatileal structures needed to 
express students’ ideas, Because bilingual students often have lived in 
more than one community, they have a head start on their classmates 
when it comes to making comparisons, This can build their self-esteem, 


Steps Three and Four: Critical Observation of Communities 
Using Comparison/Contrast 


Alter students spend time building the concept of community by exam- 
ining the communities they have been a part of, they analyze communi- 
ties with which they have not had direet, personal experience. 

For this activity, students work in groups of four or five. The groups 
aré given pictures of different areas (rural, city, village, ocean, desert) 
and asked to list characteristics of these areas. Anything that comes to 
their minds is acceptable, including descriptive words such as quiet, naisty, 
isolates, hot, dry, and rainy or nouns such as sand, water, or buildings, Each 
eroup lists their words on the blackboard, on an overhead transparency. 
or on buteher paper. 

This activily serves bwo purposes, For students with limited English 
profidiency, it provides important vocabulary, which is supported by the 
use of the pictures, At the same time, all the students can begin to think 
about the physical characteristics of dilferent geographical areas. 

Next, students list some of the needs of people living in the area 
they described, They brainstorm what people would need to survive and 
to live comfortably. This list helps prepare for the next step in the activ- 
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ity in which students are asked to list what they believe are the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of living in each of these areas. A typical list for 
the picture of the city follows. 


Advantages Disadutalades 
Easy ta shop Crowded 

Cood entertainment Too much crime 
Live near friends Live alone 


More choices of things to do Polluted 
Easy to pet places « Noisy 


Slep Five: Research through Reading 


In another activity, the groups work with short articles about different, 
interesting communities. Students lock for articles in magazines and 
newspapers to share with the class. In this case, the teacher may want 
to ensure thal articles are available that fit the activity. In their groups, 
the students read to discover how variqus environments strongly influ- 
ence the way peoole live. For example, people living in the arctic need 
special kinds of clothing and housing. People living in the tropics wear 
clothing, eat foods, and have jobs that reflect their environment. Each 
group chooses an article to report on. We suggest the following steps ta 
auide students in this activity, 


|. Appeint a recorder, 

2. Leok over the article in your groups, Think about the needs of the 
people who live here, How do they meet these needs? What kinds 
of homes, jobs, clothes, and soon are important? How is this place 
different fram where you live? What would be the hardest/easiest 
aspect of living In this place? 

3. Pick out characteristics of the place described in the article that af- 
fect what people do—how people live in that place. 

4. List some of the characteristics and some examples of how the 
characteristics affect what people do and how they live. Put your re- 
sults ona chart as shown here. 


Characteristics What Pearle Do 
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5 Be prepared to share your responses with the whole group. 

This activity is designed to encourage students to read fora purpose 
and te help them develop the concept that where we live influences 
how we live, For example, people build cities to create an environ- 
ment that serves certain urban and commercial functions. The envi- 
ronment that is created then has a strong effect on how people in 
the city live. For example, students who read an article about people 
living in cities who use roofs creatively wrote the following. 


Charactertstics What People Do 

Tall buildings with large, Plant rooftop gardens 

flat rooftops Make rooftop playgrounds 

Little space for recreation Raise animals on rooitops 

High up and dangerous Put up safety fences on the edpes 


Step Six: Community Research and Action Plan 


After reading about other places and how the environment of those places 
affects how people live, students can refocus on their own communities, 
They might begin by brainstorming a list of questions: “How did our com- 
munity develop the way it did?" “Why do we have the kinds of hames that 
are bullt here?" “Why do we wear certain kinds of clothes and buy certain 
products?” “How does our community use the resources it has?" "Haw 
does the environment relate to the jobs that adults and children have?’ 
Answers to these questions can help students determine the advantages 
and disadvantages of living in their own community, 

Then, students can think of ways to find data to answer their ques- 
tians, Depending on student age, interest, and English proficiency this 
could include field trips, library research, and guest speakers, In larger 
cities, students might wish to concentrate on their own section of town. 
Students could be involved over a period of time in collecting and pre- 
senting the data. During this process, they can look for examples of how 
the environment affects the way people live, 

In Lenna's high school ELD class, students were divided into 
teams, Aman of the city was posted on the bulletin board with sections 
marked off. Each student team studied a particular area ol the city. This 
involved traveling through that area, taking pictures. interviewing resi- 
dents, and visiting places of interest as well as areas thal were not in- 
teresting and areas that provided unsatisfactory environments. Then, 
each group reported the results of their research te the class. Because 
many of the students in the class were very recent immigrants, this ac- 
tivity helped them to learn valuable information about their new home. 
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Once students look objectively at [heir surroundings, they can be- 
gin to evaluate the quality of life in their community. They might debate 
the advantages and disadvantages of living there. Teachers can encour 
age students to develop an action plan for community improvement. 
The following list of questions leads students ta develop projects for 
changing their communities. 

Auvantages and Disadvantages of Living in Your Community 

}. List some advantages and disadvantages ol living in 


2. How can we obtain more information about same of the things we 
have listed as advantages and disadvantages? 

3. How do we affect the quality of life in the place we live? Positively? 
Negatlvely? ‘ 

4. How can we improve the quality of life in our community? 


After students brainstorm the positive and negative aspects of liv- 
ing in their community and as Lhey begin to formulate their action plan, 
they often need to do further research to find additional information 
about items they listed. Far example, they might list as a benefit the 
high quality of the recreational facilities available. A group of students 
could check with public agencles or the chamber of commerce to com- 
pile a list of available facilities, If “too much viclence” is listed as a nega- 
tivé aspect, students can eet statistics from the police department or the 
newspaper ta suppart their contention, They may need to compare their 
community with other communities to make reasonable judgments. 

At the same time that students are discovering more about the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of living in their community, they can begin to 
assess their own contribution te the quality of Iie, What are they doing that 
is positive or negative for the quality of life in their community? This ques- 
Han could lead to writing assignments, class surveys, and discussions. 

The class might decide to take a specific plan for action, such as 
cleaning up or repalring an area around school. Or they might plant a 
garden, write letters to the editor of the local newspaper to support cer- 
tain city development plans, and attend ciry council meetings to raise 
important issues. There are many possibilities, but it is crucial for sacial 
studies to result in social action, in really “doing” social studies. By us- 
ing a Problem Posing approach to social studies, all students, and es- 
pecially English language learners, engage in authentic social 
interaction, and through functional use of language they develop their 
content area knowledge and their English language proficiency, 
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Conclusion 


In classrooms where teachers follow principles for success, students [re- 
quently engage in sacial interaction, They participate in literature stud- 
ies, and they read with a buddy ora cross-age tutor. They write letters for 
pen pals in other classes. They form teams to investigate topics and an- 
swer questions as they explore different content areas, Together, stu- 
dents decide on ways Lo take the information they gathered and apply tt 
to thelr lives. They use what they learn Lo help solve real world problems. 

These classes buzz with a kind of controlled noise, Students con- 
stantly lalk with their classmates and with their teacher, using the lan- 
guage or languages they possess. They learn as they engage in authentic 
social interaction, We close this chapter with one final example of haw 
social interaction is making a difference for immigrant students at one 
high schoel, 


International High School 

In New York City there is an exciting public high school made up entirely 
af immigrant students who, in order to qualify for admission, must have 
lived in the United States less than four years and must have scored be- 
low the 20th percentile on an English language proficiency exam. Yet, 93 
percent of the students graduate and 90 percent are accepted to 
postsecondary schools, Al the end of the first three years, the dropout 
rate at International High School was only 3.9 percent and all 54 mem- 
bers of the first senior class were accepted to college for the following 
fall (Darling-Hammond et al. 1995). 

The faculty and students of International High Schaal believe that 
a secret lo the success of this program is the collaborative learning and 
sharing thal lakes place in every class, 


International is committed to viewing teachers and students ._. as 
resources for cach other, using participation indecision making and 
collective action as the basis for growth and develapment (p, 115). 


The English language learners in the school are not taught English 
as a second language as a separate course. Instead, they learn English 
by studying meaningful content and by working together in small, 
mulitlingual, mullicultural groups, “Their lasks are structured sa that 
they must communicate ideas and directions to one anolher as they 
collaberalively produce and evaluate their work" (p. 118), 

Classes are organized around interdisciplinary themes on topics 
such as diversity, interdependence, democracy. and government partici- 
pation. The traditional subject area content is included in each theme. 
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For example, the “Motion” theme combines a literature course with an 
integrated math/physics course and a physical education course called 
Praject Adventure, which is modeled after Outward Bound. The three 
courses are unified through the focus an motion. 

The International High School program includes authentic assess- 
ment procedures and multiple learning contexts, including career in- 
ternships. Students from fifty-four countries speaking thirty-nine 
different languages have come together and worked with faculty to dem- 
onstrate how sharing in their learning improves academics. This pro- 
gram, with its interactive focus, gives us hope thal a diverse society can 
collaborate, as these students and faculty have, to achieve common 
goals, The key is that they work together. Social interaction has been an 
essential principle for success for these students. 
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As the bell rings, the twenty-eight students inthis junior high ELD class 
settle into their seats. Bill, the teacher, has just pinned a large poster on 
the front bulletin board. It shows a spotted fawn lying ina meadow sur 
rounded by yellow spring flowers. Bill addresses the class, “I'd like you 
to doa quickwrite this morning. Look at this picture and write down any 
words or phrases that describe what you sec. I'll write too. You have two 
minutes.” 

These students have done quickwrites before. They open their 
notebooks, take out their pencils, and begin to jot dawn ideas. The 
teacher also writes on his clipboard, glancing up at the poster. At the 
end of two minutes, Bill announces, "Your time is up. I'd like you ta 
stop writing, Now, | want you to share your list with someone sitting 
near you. Circle the things you both put down and talk about the 
things that are diferent." The students move their desks together and 
begin talking quietly, reading through their lists and marking off the 
lems that they have in common and discussing the ones that are dif- 
lerent. 

After a few minutes, as student talk dics down, Bill states, “Now | 
want to put some of the words and phrases you wrote here an the over- 
head projector Let's go around, and I'd like each pair to tell me one 
thing both of you had. I] put up semething you don't have written 
down, you might want to add it to your list," For the next ten minutes 
Bill writes Che words and phrases the students give him on the overhead 
projector, He continues until students run out of ideas. Some of the 
words and phrases are shown In here. 
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peaceful fawn deer 
youn Brass : spring 

big eyes calm weak 

soft fur yellow flowers long legs 
spats pointed ears lying down 
four legs Bambi baby 


Then, Billasks, “Do some of the words on our list go together in any 
way? For example, what words go with ‘big eyes’?" The students call out 
other words on the list, soft fur, spots, long legs, four legs, and pointed ears. Bill 
puls a triangle next to each of these words, Then he asks, "Is there an- 
other group of words that go together?" This time, the students start 
with vellow flewers and then add arass and spring. Bill] draws squares nex 
ta these words. The teacher and students continue cateporizing the 
items on the list using various symbols, They notice that some items 
could go in two catepories, so the teacher marks them with symbols for 
both categories. The list now looks like this: 


# peaceful * fawn * deer 

A®* young TD grass [’ spring 

A big eyes # calm A weak 

Asolt fur 7 yellow flowers A long legs 

A spats A pointed ears At lying down 
A four legs * Bambi * baby 


Next, Bill puts up a second poster, This ane shows a young horse 
running through tall grass. Again, yellow flowers are in the pleture. Bill 
asks, “Let's think of some things about these two pictures that are the 
same and some that are different. What are some things that are the 
same?” As the students volunteer answers, the teacher writes them on 
the board under the heading, “Same.” The students note that both ani- 
mals are young, both have four legs, both have brown fur, and both are 
pictures of the spring season with green grass and yellow flowers. 

Then Bill asks for differences and lists them on the board under the 
heading, “Different.” Students notice that the horse is bigger. The fur is 
different. The fawn is lying down, but the horse is running. They even 
notice a difference in perspective. The picture of the fawn is more of a 
close-up, so although the two animals look about the same size, the 
horse is really bigger. 

After this activity, Bill pulls out a pile of pictures of animals. The 
previous week, the students cut these pictures out of magazines and 
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pasted them on colored paper, They also labeled their pictures and 
gavae a brief report on their animal to the class. Now Bill gives each stu- 
dent a picture. Students can exchange pictures if they get one they don't 
like. Mal hands back the orangutan picture, explaining amid some 
laughter that she would rather have the picture of the kitten. 

When each student has a picture, Bill says, “want you to get to- 
acther with everyone whose animal has the same outer covering, You're 
going to have to get up and walk around to do this. When you find the 
other people whose animals have the same outer covering, you should 
all stand together.” For the next few minutes, there is a babble of voices, 
As students move around, words like fur and feathers are repeated many 
times, Soon students separate into groups. Students with pictures of the 
elephant and the walrus call José, who has a rhinoceros picture, over to 
their group away from the dolphin and shark group. 

Once the groups have formed, Bill asks each group to hold up their 
pictures and say what kind of outer covering their animals have. Then 
he asks the other groups if they agree that all the people should be in 
that group. Elise, who has a picture of a collie, is told to move from the 
short hair group (tiger, deer) to the long hair group (goat, fox), and 
Veronica with a picture of a cow moves from the short hair group to ani- 
mats with hides (camel, giralfe}. Xia with her picture of a porcupine is 
al] by herself. 

When all the students agree that the groupings are right, the 
leacher gives a second category. “Now | want you to get together with all 
the others who live in the same environment,” Later, students whose 
animals eal the same things form groups. In some cases, students who 
are together for one category have to reproup for the new catepary, ard 
in other cases, they can stay where they are, For each new category, stu- 
dents decide if the groups are properly formed. Sometimes they aren't 
sure about where ecrtain animals live or what they €al, and the teacher 
notes those questions on the board for later research, Throughout this 
activity there is a preal deal of meaningful language use, Words like fur, 
mountains, and plaints are tepeated many times as students hold up their 
pictures and walk around the room to tind other students whose animals 
fall into the same category as their animal. 

Next, Bill asks the students to sit with the others in the graup they 
just formed, He splits the larger groups and students pull their desks ta- 
aetherin groups of three or four. One student collects the pictures as Bill 
hands each group a copy of Zoobvoks. a magazine published by the San 
Diego Zoo, Each issue of Zoobooks features a particular kind of animal. 
As with the pictures, Bill gives groups a choice of several books. After a 
quick perusal, one group exchanges their issue on birds of prey for one 
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on pandas. The students begin to leal throvan the magazines, looking 
at the many colorful pictures and drawings and reading the captions. 

As soon as each group has 4 magazine, Bill announces, “We only 
have a few minutes lelt today, Tomorrow we're going to start some re- 
search projects on animals, but in the time we have left | want you to 
look through your magazine and find a fact about your animal or animal 
group that you think might be interesting for the class, Make up a ques- 
tion about the information. Be sure your question is clear and that the 
answer is in your book,” For the next few minutes, the students look 
through their magazines.and discuss possible questions, 

Bill asks for the students’ attention. “Who has a question for us?" Xia 
raises her hand—How many hours a day does a panda eat?” she asks. 
The other students call out their auesses: “Two hours?” “Eight hours?” 

“You better tell us. Xia" says the teacher, 

“Sixteen hours a day!” says Mia. 

“Boy, those pandas must get fat. What do they eat all day?” asks 
another student. 

“Bamboo,” says a student from Xla’s group, making a face, 

Other groups pose their questions. The bell is about to ring. A stu- 
dent collects the magazines and returns them to a stand in the front of 
the room. Bill reminds the students that they will start research on 
animals tomorrow, and they should be thinking about particular ques- 
tions they would like ta explore. They will become expems on certain ani- 
mals or families of animals and have choices about how to share their 
knowledge: They might put together informational books or newsletters: 
decorate the room with charts, models, and drawings; and/or prepare a 
program to be shared with parents or others in the school. The bell rings 
and the students file out of the classroom joking with each other about 
the animals they had pictures of or had read about in the magazines, 

Bill organized this lesson using the model of the Wonderfilled Lessons 
described in Chapter Five. The following list shows how this lessen on ani- 
mals introduces a unit by following the steps of the Wonderfilled Lessons. 


Animal Lesson aitd he Wonderfilled Lessons 
[. What do you know about animals? 
a, Quickwrite in response to pictures: What vocabulary do you 
know? 
b. Categorization of list and comparison‘contrast of two pictures 
c, Moving into groups with pictures: What concepts do you 
know? 
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What do you wonder about animals? 


Questions arise as students form groups: What food deo they cat? 
Where do they live? 


3, How can we find out? 

Research using Zoobooks and other resources. 
4. Action Plan 

Students choose an animal and plan own research, 
5, Celebration 

Students report on their research, 


Bill's lesson is consistent with the principles outlined so far. [t 
moved from whole ta part. Rather than starting with the preteaching of 
vocabulary and facts about animals, Bill showed the students a picture 
and the students came up with all the descriptive words they knew. They 
looked at an entire magazine that had not been simplified to find infor- 
mation fer questions of interest to them, These aspects of the lesson 
also made it learnercentered. Students had choices and could draw on 
what they knew as they participated. This helped them find a purpose in 
what they were studying. They learned language through meanineglul 
content rather than focusing on the language itself. In addition, there 
was a good deal of social interaction, Students worked in pairs and 
small groups during mast of the period. 


Using All Four Modes 


This lesson also followed a fifth important principle for successful prac- 
tice. Bill invelved his students with both written and oral language 
throughout the lesson. Rather than assuming that students must de- 
velop an oral language base before leaming to read and write, Bill ree- 
oenized that both oral and written language can develop together. He 
found ways to foster reading and writing in his classroom because he 
bclieves that reading and writing are important components of every les- 
son and that itis important to develop bath oral and written language 
proficiency for all students, : 

In his lesson, Bill Invelved students in many different ways in order 
for them to leam both language and content, He realized that some of his 
students had difficulty with written English so he limited the time of the 
quickwrite and then had students share in pairs. Not only did students 
share ideas, but they also moved physically with their pictures as they 
formed groups corresponding to different categarics, Usina a language ex- 
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perlence approach. Bill wrote words on the overhead transparency and the 
chalkboard for the students te see as they shared their ideas. The reading 
material was rich in context because there were pictures and drawings. The 
amount of print was net overwhelming, and students could make sense out 
of the print with the help of others in their ercups. After researching differ- 
ent animals, students were olfered the opportunity to share what they 
learned through artwork, group-made books, or oral presentations. 

Collier (1989) showed that although second language students can 
develop oral proficiency in about two years, it takes at least tive years for 
these students to develop academic proficiency as measured on stan- 
dardized tests. Although Bill does met accept the value many place on 
the results of those standardized tests, he realizes that it is important 
to-offer his students many ways to learn content. He knows that his jun- 
ior high students cannot take the time to perfect their listening and 
speaking skills in English before starting to read and write. If they do, 
they will almost surely fail academically because they will fall far behind 
in the content area coursework they need. Bills students don't have the 
five years that Collier's research suggests English language learners 
need to compete with native speakers of English, Like many second lan- 
cuage students before them, they will drop (or be pushed) out of school 
well before that, if they are not given opportunities to develop profi- 
ciency in beth oral language and academic written language. 


Written Language in Traditional 
Second Language Teaching 


Although Bill, an ELD teacher, is aware that written language actually 
can support the development of oral language, many methods of teach- 
ing a second or foreign language emphasize mastery of oral language 
before the introduction of reading and writing. These methods are based 
on insights fram structural linguists who claimed that “Language is 
speech, not writing’ (Diller 1978). The audiolingual method (ALM) even 
proclaims the primacy af speech in its title. 

Although teachers may include written language in early lessons, 
they sometimes find it difficult to integrate the four modes the way Bill 
did. Materials for traditional second and foreign language teaching al- 
ten separate the areas of listening, speaking, reading, and writing, ard 
produce one book fer each of the skill areas, In addition, many ESL pro- 
grams, especially at the postsecondary level, provide separate classes 
for each of the skill areas. Students might take a class in listening [ol- 
lowed by one in speaking or reading. In practice, teachers often ignore 
these distinctions, but if the class is called “reading” or “speaking,” that 
is what is emphasized, In professional materials, the four skill areas also 
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are treated separately, Textbooks discuss speaking, reading. writing, and 
listening in different chapters. When students in training to teach ESL 
or EPFL are presented with professional texts and commercial materials 
such as these, they naturally come to regard listening, speaking, read- 
ing, and writing as distinct skills to be taught separately, and, as a re- 
sult, that is the way they organize their own courses, 


Research on Using the Four Modes 


Even though some methods and materials emphasize oral language, re- 
searchers in second language acquisition have come to recognize the 
important contribution written language makes in the development ofa 
new language, Krashen (1993) found that “reading exposure” or “reading 
for genuine interest with a focus on meaning” provides language learn- 
ers with written "comprehensible input" similar to oral “comprehensible 
input.” He argues that reading contributes to second language acquisi- 
tion in the samme way as listening to oral language does and proposes 
that reading contributes to competence in writing just as listening helps 
children develop the ability to speak, 

Elley and Mangubhai (1983) also conducted research that supports the 
importance of reading far acquiring a second language. In one study, they 
found that fourth and fifth grade Fiji students learning English as a foreign 
language who had time for free voluntary reading in English or who were 
Involved in a shared book program (teachers read big books in English to 
the class and then discussed them) outperformed similar students who re- 
ceived traditional audiolingual instruction on tests of reading comprehen- 
sion, writing, and grammar, Ina second study involving some 3,000 six-to 
nine-yearolds in Singapore, Elley (1991) found that students who were it- 
volved with free voluntary reading and shared book experiences outscored 
students in audiolingual classes in measures of reading comprehension, 
vocabulary, oral language, grammar, listening comprehension, and writing, 

Hudelson’s (1984, 1989) research provides additional support, Chil- 
dren who speak little or no English can read print in the environment 
and can write English, using it for various purposes. In fact, Hudelson 
found that some English language learners can write and tead more eas- 
ily than their oral performance in English might indicate Along these 
same lines, Edelsky's (1986) research in bilingual classrooms indicates 
that written expression in English may precede formal reading instruc- 
tion and that bilingual leamers use knowledge of their first language and 
knowledge of the world as they write in a second language, 

The research suggests, then, that functional reading and writing as 
well as speaking and listening should be integral parts of all language 
classroom activities because all these processes interact with one an- 
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other. Harste, Woodward, and Burke (!984) explain that each time some- 
one reads, writes, speaks, or listens, this language encounter feeds into 
a common “data pool.” In subsequent encounters with language, the 
person can then draw on this pool, Rather than assuming that speaking, 
listening, reading, and writing should be kept separate, they explain that 
all expressions of language “support growth and development in lit- 
eracy” (Harste, Woodward. and Burke 1984, p. 53). This data pool con- 
cept suggests that requiring bilingual students to master oral skills 
before they write and read actually can limit their learning potential oy 
limiting the number and kinds of language encounters they have. 

One of the problems of focusing first on oral language and delay- 
ing reading and writing, is that we are [imiting choices and limiting the 
ways Effective teachers find a number of ways to support students’ 
learning. They are aware that for many English language leamers, long 
lectures or extensive textbook reading assignments may be particularly 
difficult. These teachers ensure that all students have chances to talk 
and listen, as well as read and write every day by embedding all learn- 
ing in a rich verbal and nonverbal context. In additon, they provide op- 
portunities for students to learn through drama, art, music, and danee. 

In the section that follows, we provide three examples of lessons 
that are good illustrations of how all the modes can be used with En- 
alish learners of different ages. These examples illustrate the benefits of 
including music and art as well as speaking, listening, reading, and writ- 
ing to help students develop both concepts and ways of expressing 
those concepts, 


Katie's Valentine Lesson 


In Katie's first grade, students discuss ideas and class activities, They 
read, draw, sing, and write stories. They also write in their interactive 
journals daily. 

Fven when English fs not their first language, children read and 
write from the start in Katie's classroom. This is demonstrated clearly by 
a story written by Dan Hue, a Hmong child. The children had talked and 
read about Valentine's Day. They made valentines and exchanged them, 
and they had their party. The next day, Dan chose to write and illustrate 
a story about the experience, His sophisticated illustrations and his 
story show that he is well on his way ta literacy in his second language, 
English (see Figure 7-1). 

Dan‘s writing show's his understanding of story sequence, He has a 
title page. tells the story, and then lets us know that he has reached "the 
nd.” His spelling is not completely conventional, but his invented spell- 
ings show that he is using his knowledge of English phonology to write 
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words the way they sound. For example, he leaves the a out of pre be- 
cause of the effect of the ron the vowel. He uses the letter & for bath /E 
sounds in cate. He also spells the plural of “carcdz” the way it sounds. He 
hypothesizes that vowels say their own name, as in al, &ak, and fom. 

sometimes teachers of younger children feel that they should not 
introduce reading and writing too soon. This is particularly true for 
teachers of young English language learners. This example from Dan 
shows the value of introducing reading and writing from the beginning. 
There is no need to Insist on perfect pronunciation and lots of vocabu- 
lary drill before allowing a student to read of write. 


Miriam's Houses Lesson 


Most of Miriam's adult students from different parts of Southeast Asia 
had no previous schooling before they began attending adult school, 
They spoke very little English and were extremely shy about sharing 
orally in class. Miriam also felt their frustration when they tried to write 
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in their journals because most of the students were embarrassed about 
their limited writing skills. 

During one discussion, the class began talking about the dilfer- 
ences in houses and yards in the United States and their native coun- 
tries. The students tried to explain to their teacher what their homes in 
Thailand and Laos were like, but neither the students nor the teacher 
felt that important points were being communicated. Because the tople 
was one that everyone seemed very interested in, the students decided 
to draw pictures of their homes in their native lands as a homework as- 
signment and that the discussion of differences in houses would be con- 
tinued during the nest class, 

The following class meeting began with Miriam asking for the draw- 
ings. There was silence in the room. At first Miriam thought that no one 
had done the drawing, but she soon realized that the students were all 
hiding their work and were hesitant about showing their pictures, "No 
aood draw," “Very bad,” and “So sorry, teacher” were phrases that filled 
the room. After much coaxing, Miriam was finally able to get the stu- 
dents to reluctantly pull out their pictures. What Mirtam saw brought 
tears to her eyes. Her students had spent hours painstakingly drawing 
their homes and yards, often in colored pencil with great detail. One stu- 
dent labeled each part of the picture and added a descriptive paragraph 
isee Figure 7~2), Another student used astyle similar to the pandau tap- 
estry that is embroidered by Southeast Asian women [see Figure 7-3). 
Miriam decided that she would never again limit her students’ commu- 
nication to only listening, speaking, reading, and writing. 


Karen's Fast-Food Lesson 


Karen is a fifth grade teacher whose class of twenty-seven is comprised 
of twelve students whose Enelish is limited and fifteen who speak En- 
glish as their first language, Karen found that the techniques she uses 
to make lessons comprehensible for her English language learners are 
helpful for all her students, The lesson described here was an introdue- 
tion to a unit on health and nutrition. Karen wanted her students to 
identify questions of interest that they would explore over the next few 
weeks. At the same time, she hoped to assess what they already knew 
about this topic. In particular, she wanted to find out what her immi- 
grant students knew about American food customs. 

Karen started the lesson by announcing, “Today we're going ta talk 
about a special kind of food, fast-food. Do any of you know the names al 
some fast-food restaurants? As the students called out, “McDonald's,” 
“Wendy's,” Kentucky Fried,” Karen wrote the names on the board. Aftera 
few minutes she had compiled a list of fourteen restaurants. Then she 
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asked, “What kinds of food can you buy in these restaurants?” She 
worked down the list with the class, writing the kinds of food each res- 
taurant serves. The students knew that they could get hamburgers and 
fries at McDonald's, and that Domino's had pizza and salad, 

When the students named all the foods they could think of far each 
restaurant, Karen asked them to do a quickwiite, “In the next two min- 
utes, write dawn what you like and what you dislike about fast-food.” The 
students worked busily for the next two minutes, often glancing up at 
the board where the names of the restaurants and foods were listed. At 
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Figure 7-3 Litas Stary 


the end of the time. Karen asked students to get together in groups of 
three and make one composite list, The students pushed their desks to- 
gether and started on this activity. Karen circulated around the room, 
noting what the students were writing and answering questions. Alter a 
few minutes, she asked the students to stop, “Im going to start with 
what you like about fast-food I'll ask each group to give me one thing 
you wrote down, and I'll write it here on the overhead transparency.” 
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Karen elicited first the likes and then the dislikes from the graups, 
writing their responses on a@ transparency on the overhead projector. 
Several of the likes and dislikes related to health matters. One group 
commented that they disliked fast-food because it was high in fat. An- 
other group claimed that fast-food was too salty, Karen commented, 
“You've said that in some ways fast-food is not very healthy, Why don't 
you talk in your groups for 4 couple of minutes and try to decide what 
makes a healthy meal? Have somebody in your group write down your 
ideas, and | will ask you to report back.” Again, as the students discussed 
this question, Karen circulated around the room. 

The students came up with a list of factors that make a healthy 
meal. They mentioned low fat, low sugar, and a balance of all the food 
groups, Karen wrote their responses on another transparency. Then she 
handed out one pamphlet to each group. These were from the National 
Dairy Council (Fast 1989) and contained nutrition information. Such in- 
formation is often provided by different crganizations, restaurants, and 
companies. She asked the students not to open the pamphlets yet. On 
the colorful cover were pictures of a shake. a hamburger, and [ries. At the 
tap was written “Past-Food" and below that title "Junk? Gems? or Just 
OK?" Karen asked, “Do you see some things on the cover that we have 
been talking about?” The students nodded in agreement. “Is there any- 
thing on the cover we didn't mention?” The students noted that they had 
forgotten shakes, so Karen added that word to their food list. 

“What do you think ‘Junk and ‘Gems refers to?" asked Karen, 

The students responded, “Bad things and good things." 

“Something worthless and something valuable.” 

Karen listed the respanses on the board in two columns, “Are there 
other ways to talk about good and bad things?” she asked. One student 
mentioned “pros” and “cons” while another called out “likes” and “dis- 
likes.“ Karen added these pairs ta the list, 

“OR, now Open the pamphlet once." Inside was a series af col- 
umns printed in different colors. The first listed fast-food items by res- 
taurant, For example, under Burger King, the Whopper was listed and 
under Arby's came Ham ‘n Cheese. Beside each food item was the num- 
ber of calories it contained, The remaining five columns were color 
coded. They were labeled milk group (blue), meat group (red), fruit-veg- 
etable group (green), grain group (vellow) and others gray). For each 
food group, the chart listed the number of recommended daily servings 
according to the Dairy Council and the important nutrients. Then, 
across from each food item, such as the Whopper, the ingredients in- 
cluded in each food group were indicated, The Whopper had cheese for 
the milk group: hamburger for meat: onion and lettuce for fruitiveg- 
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etable; the bun tor grain; and catsup, pickles, and mayonnaise under 
others, 

Karen asked a few questions to be sure her students understood 
how to read the chart. "How many calories would | get if | ate a Long 
lohn Silvers Fish and More?” , 

Quickly, one student answered "978." 

“How many food groups are included in Wendy's chili?” 

Another student answered, “Two,” 

“Which ones are missing?” asked Karen, and the student explained 
that chili lacks the milk, grain, and others groups. After a few more ques- 
tians, Karen was satisfied that the sLudenis could read the chart, 

“There's lots of fast-food listed here, isn't there?” Karen asked. “I'd 
like you to imagine that this chart is really a menu for a super fast-food 
restaurant. 'm going to be the waitress, and you'll be the customers. 
You can order anything you like that’s on the chart. | want everyone to 
write down what people order. Now who would like to go first?” 

Abel raised his hand. “I'll have a Taco Bell beef taco and a Dairy 
Queen ice cream conc,” 

“Would you care for something to drink?” asked Karen, 

“Sure, (ll have a glass of milk.” 

Karen took orders from three other sludents. Everyone wrote down 
what the students ordered, often reading the chart to get the spelling 
right. Then Karen asked, "We've been talking about what makes a healthy 
meal, Who do you think ordered the healthiest meal? | want you to talk 
about this in your groups, Then we'll vote, Each group gets one vote, and 
you have to be able to justify your choice.” 

The students talked animatedly. They discussed which meals cov- 
ered all the food groups, which meals had the most calories, and which 
meals contained the most nutrients, When they decided, they voted and 
discussed their choices. Karen distributed additional pamphlets so each 
student had one. “If you open up the pamphlets completely, you'll see 
that there is inforrmation about the question we've been asking, ‘Is fast- 
food good for you?’ You'll also see some meals like the ones you just 
ordered. and each meal is analyzed. There’s also a section called, ‘So 
what should a fast-food cater do? | want you to read this information 
tonight and decide whether or not you made a good choice when you 
voted on the healthiest meal, You might discuss this wilh your family. 
Then, we can talk more about it tomorrow.” 

The next day Karen and her students discussed the meals an alyzed 
in the Dairy Council pamphlets. One student broughtina cereal box with 
the food pyramid on the back. Karen took oula food pyramid poster she 
had and then asked the students if the food pyramid was the same as or 
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different from the basic lood groups. Students talked about this together 
and noted that the food pyramid had fewer dairy products and more 
erains. Ta make this idea even more concrete, Karen gave out pictures of 
foods te the students. Then, the students physically formed themselves 
inte a pyramid with the longer bottom made up of those with pictures of 
grains and the top with one person holding the picture of a rich dessert. 

A discussion followed about the bias the National Dairy Council or 
cereal companies might have in putting together a nutrition chart for 
distribution, Other activities Included visits to local fast-food restau- 
rants, which included tours and free materials, interviews with parents 
and friends about their eating habits, and surveys of other students 
about how often they ate fast-food and which restaurants were their fa- 
vorites. Perhaps the most important activity, however, was when stu- 
dents analyzed their own eating, Students kept track of their diet over 
several days ina journal and then analyzed the results. This gave Karen 
an excellent opportunity to discuss the wide variety of foods that stu- 
dents from different cultural groups ate. The students also talked about 
cultural differences in conceptions of healthy meals, For example, in 
some cultures, itis considered unhealthy to combine hot and cold food 
during a meal, Many cultures have very litthe meat in the diet. Some cul- 
tures use a lot of lard in cooking their food. 

During these activities, students developed the vocabulary and 
concepls associated with food and health through reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening. They used this as a basis for investigating their 
own questions about food and health. Some students chose to look at 
the food customs of their own culture and contrast those with U.S. food. 
Others investigated whether or not immigrants to the United States re- 
tain their own eating habits or adopt U.S. customs, What was important 
was that as they explored these questions, Karen's students increased 
their content area knowledge and developed their oral and written lan- 
fuage proficiency. 

This unit on fast-lood also follows the Wonderfilled Lesson model, 
The following list shows how the lessons in the unit correspond to the 
Wonderlilled Lessons, 


Fast-Food and the Wondertilled Lessons 
1. Whal do you know about fast-food? 


a. Students brainstormed names of fast food restaurants and the 
food served in each restaurant. 

b. Students did a quickwrite about what they liked and disliked 
about fast-food. They shared their answers in small groups and 
then with the class. 
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2, What do you wonder about fast-food? 
Based on student responses, Karen asked whether students 
thought that eating fast-lood was healthy or not. (Note that the 
teacher can pose the question at this step so long as it emerges 
naturally from student comments.| 
3. How can we find out? 


a, Students read pamphlets, magazines, and other materials about 
healthy eating. 
b. They compared materials from different groups as they looked at 
the four food groups and the food pyramid. 
c, They toured fast-food restaurants and read the materials the res- 
Lautants provided, 
d. They interviewed friends and family members. 
4. Action plan 
Croups of students chose specific questions related to health and 
fast food to investigate. 
5, Celebration 
Groups wrote and presented their reports. 


Conclusion 


English language learners find that reading, writing, music, drama, and 
art help them develop the language they are learning. 

The same factors that help students develop oral language help 
them to develop written language. According to Cochrane and col- 
leapues (1984), wriling develops when students are immersed in a liter- 
ate environment, when they find that written language is meaningful 
and purposeful, when they see people who are important to them using 
wrilten language, when they gel support in their attempts to read and 
write, and when they are given time to read and write daily. 

Traditionally, oral language has been stressed over written language 
for students leaming a second or foreign language. However, it is impor- 
tant that students have opportunities to read and write from the beginning 
as they learn a new language. Because oral language passes by rapidly, 
bilingual students have more control over written language. They can re- 
read passages, look at individual words, and take thelr time to express in 
writing what they want to say. [In addition, teachers who follow the prin- 
ciples for success include reading and writing from the start and teach lan- 
auage through content because they know that their students need to 
develop academic competence as well as communicative competence. 
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Well, an bern ta Thailand, but Litot't how how ta speak Thai at all, You may fiend it 
amusing bat L really don't fmow how to read or write, or speak Thai al all. Even though 
Vi Hmong, | don't ever know how te read and write int Horong, The only language | re- 
ally freow how to read and wrile ts English, ln may high school peor, Ui planerieg to tebe 
French for my foreign denguage. (ourteen-uear-ald Honora girl 


This writing sample comes fram a journal exchange between |ulie, a stu- 
dent teacher, and a Hmong junior high schoo! student, but it could easily 
have come from any one of the many English language learners stud yinle 
in ESL contexts, These students enter school as monolingual Spanish, 
Chinese, or Hmong speakers and leave as monolingual English’ speakers. 
They often lose their first language so completely that by the time they 
reach high school, (hey need to study a foreign language! This language 
loss is nat only a loss to those who no longer speak their first lan PUAEeS. 
BUC IL is also a loss to society as well. As Crawlord (1997) points out, 
“Americans are finding out that monolingualism puts us at an increasing 
disadvantage not onlyin science, technology, and international business, 
but also in diplomacy, national securily, and cultural exchange.” 
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This girl is in danger of losing her first language, and she is also in 
danger of losing her cultural heritage. Her parents, like most Hmong, are 
from Laos, but she was born ina refugee camp in Thailand, As she en- 
ters high school, she will face increasing pressure to abandon her tenu- 
aus links to traditional Hmong culture in favor of popular American 
culture, It is iranic that she plans te study French, the language of the 
colonial power that ruled her native country for years. Without suppart, 
she may lose both her native language and culture. 

Sometimes, a5 in the example of this Hmong teenager, children are 
not literate in thelr first language, and it is difficult to know how to 
support them, We find that when we show students the importance of 
their first language and culture. we provide empowering conditions. This 
empowerment helps them to see their own potential as learners in 
English, as well as in their first language, Effective programs for these 
students produce competent bilingual (er multilingual), biliterate (or 
multiliterate) and bicultural (multicultural) individuals. 

The problem posed by this Hmong gitl is not unique to the ESL con- 
text, but it is certainly more prevalent in countries like the United States. 
In EFL contexts, students learning English don't lose their native lan- 
euage or culture. It is possible, as we observed in parts of South America, 
for children to receive all their schooling in English and still speak and 
understand their native language. However, some students don't lear to 
read and write easily in English in these EFL contexts, and they may fail 
ta fully acquire academic Spanish. Their Spanish literacy development 
may be limited by the early English immersion. For that reason, we feel 
that the principle that lessons should support students’ first languages 
and cultures holds in any contest. Nevertheless, we recognize that this 
principle is particularly crucial in ESL settings. Students like the Hmong 
girl are especially susceptible to losing their first language and culture, 
and teachers should make special efforts with students like her. 

In this and the next chapter, we examine different aspects of bilin- 
gual education, We begin by describing how a bilingual Hmong teacher 
ig making a difference for her Hmong students sa they won't end up like 
the teen quated above, Then, we examine several misconceptions about 
bilingual education and show how a teacher education class can help 
counter those misconceptions, Next, we describe a unit from a success- 
ful Spanish-English bilingual class. In the last part of this chapter, we 
review the history of bilingual education in the United States and we 
present the rationale for bilingual education. In the following chapter, 
we describe and analyze different kinds of bilingual programs. We also 
suggest how teachers who are not bilingual can support their stu dents” 
first languages and cultures. 
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Bilingual Education for Hmong Children 


In bilingual classes, teachers use two languages. They may start with the 
primary language and then introduce English little by little. Pa Howa, a 
credentialed Hmong bilingual teacher, tells how using her Students’ first 
language made a significant difference in their education: 


It was August 6, 1997, our Tirst day of kindergarten. When | said 
“Helle” to my students in English, they all sat in front of me silently 
as if no one was talking to them, Some of them asked mein Hmong, 
“What did you say? I smiled at them and began to talk to them In 
Hmang. | pinned their name tags on them and called roll. “If you are 
here, please raise your hand for me, okay?” | asked in Hmong. Ev- 
eryone quietly raised his or her hand as | called out their names, We 
went over the classroom rules. All instruction was done in Hmong 
because all of my sixteen students are Hmong and are extremely 
limited in English. 

I wanted to see what my students knew and whal they could 
do. 1 started by having them draw a picture of themselves and write 
their name on the paper Some drew a person with missing body 
parts. Some drew pictures of unknown things, and a lot of them just 
made circles. None of the papers had names on them, When they 
were asked to put their names on their papers, many of them said 
that they didn't know how. 

On the second day of school. during our opening time, we 
chose a star of the day. who would be the helper and the leader for 
the day. Iwas curious, so when the name was drawn, sald, “The star 
isa boy.” in English. The students did not have any idea what a boy 
ora girl was. They did net know the words shirt, pants, or shoes, Right 
after that, | stopped speaking in English, and | started te give the 
clues in Hmong, | wanted to make sure they had the vocabulary in 
their first language, so | repeated in Hmong that the star was a boy. 
They understood and the boys stood up. One or two boys that were 
still sitling were quickly assisted by the other bays ta stand. | started 
giving the students hints in Hmong every day, that the star was a boy 
or girl, wearing a red shirt. wearing ashert or long sleeved shin, wear- 
ing shorts or long pants, black pants, shoes with laces, etc. In the fol- 
lowing weeks, We Slowly seitched to English, and they did very well, 

By the end of the second week, students were well adjusted ta 
scheol, classroom rules, and almost all were writing their names 
independently, compared to the little spuigely circles and lines 
drawn on the first two days of school. | was noticing a great differ- 
ence in how well this class behaved and how much they were in- 
volved in classroom discussion compared to classes in the past. | 
realized this was so because for the first time, lexplained rules and 
regulations to them in a language that they could understand. 

It was only September and we were doing interactive writing 
in English. My students were coming up ta wiite words such as a, 
ie, |, star, and their names in English. Some of them drew bears and 
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wrote phrases such as “the 3 bears” to go with thelr pictures. By 
mid-September, all of my students could write their names clearly 
and independently with good letler formation, The students were 
petting really pood at the star-ol-the day-game also, even when | 
gave the clues in English, They all seemed to be enjoying schol 
and seemed tobe eager to learn. One other thing that struck me was 
that all of them came to class every day, | had never had a class with 
such good attendance before. 

We are now entering our third month of school. in English my 
students, can Identify and write numbers up to at least five and let- 
ters that appear frequently in most of their names, Everyone can read 
independently with one-to-one match on most of the books we make 
in class and the slarol-the-day sentence on the board. | don't have 
to write the sentence on the board anymore because the students are 
volunteering to do the writing themselves, Instead of using clues like 
hou or panls, Ptell the students the star has the letter ¢ ora or # in his 
or her name. Students who do not have the letter sit down until ev- 
eryone is eliminated except for the star. This Is very exciting 


The way her students have responded has opened Pa Houa’s eyes 
to the benefits of bilingual education, She concluded her reflections by 
writing: 


The major difference, | know, has to do with the first language in- 
struction lam doing this year Everything | have learned about bi- 
lingual education is becoming clear to me now. | believe that 
bilingual education works because lseeitin my classroom with my 
wondertul, intelligent, and capable Hmong students, 


We began this chapter with a journal entry from the Hmong girl 
who couldn't read or write Hmong and who planned to take French as 4 
foreian language in high school, Pa loua’s students are getting the base 
that girl lacked. They are learning to read and write in both Hmong and 
English. They are developing cognitive, academic, and linguistic proti- 
ciency in two languages. They will not have to explain in later years why 
they can'l read or write their native language. Instead, they are develop- 
ing a clear sense of their identities as competent bilingual and biliterate 
individuals. They are building a strong foundation for school success 
because they are receiving bilingual education. 


Misconceptions About Bilingual Education 


Anyone observing the group of inquisitive and engaged students in Pa 
Houa's bilingual class would conclude that they are having a successful 
school experience. In her reflections on her teaching, Pa Houa notes that 
her students have good attendance, good discipline, and a positive atti- 
tude toward learning. Why, then, is bilingual education so controversial? 
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Unfortunately, misconceptions surround bilingual education. Pub- 
lic acceptance or rejection of programs like bilipgual education often is 
based more on politics or emotions than on what we know about learn- 
ing and teaching. However, when we examine the research on bilingual 
education, it becomes clear that supporting first language development 
is critical because students learn concepts best in their primary lan- 
guage. The development of students’ lirst languages leads to faster ac- 
quisition of English as well. Moreover, programs that support a student's 
first language and culture help the student gain self-conlidence and a 
positive attitude toward school, 

The sixth principle for successful practice is that lessons should 
support students’ first languages and cultures so thal teachers can draw 
on and develop student strengths. Probably no other principle that we 
propose for English language learners is more controversial than this 
one, The debate over bilingual education has continually confused both 
the public and educators. Since 1968, when the Bilingual Education Act 
was added as an amendment to the 1965 Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, there has been misunderstanding about the purpose and 
alfectiveness of bilingual education for language minority students. Op- 
ponents of bilingual education argue that students should be taught in 
English to become fluent in English and compete in our society. Bilin- 
@ual educalion was altacked by former President Reagan (Crawford 
1989) and former Secretary of Education Bennett (Bennett 1985) and 
continues to be attacked today by U.S, English advocates (Porter 1990, 
Imhoff 1990, Rossell and Baker 1996), 

We can see an extreme example of opposition to bilingual education 
in California. In the fall of 1997, Unz and Tuchman, two politicians wha 
had lost previous bids for state office, sponsored the “English as Required 
Language for Instruction Initiative” by collecting signatures for the 1998 
electoral ballot, This initiative mandates schools to teach academic sub- 
jecls only through English, using “structured English immersion,” and 
makes it difficult farschools ta offer any primary language suppert for stu- 
dents. Only students with a high level of English proficiency would have 
the choice to develop bilingual skills, Bills such as this ane feed an anti- 
immigrant sentiment and lanore the research on effective education. 

The effectiveness of bilingual programs has been carefully evalu- 
aled, but academic research is not widely disseminated. In one study, 
McQuillan and Tse (1997) found that between 1984 and 1994, 87 percent 
af lhe academic publications favored bilinaual education. but only 45 
percent of the opinion articles in newspapers and magazines supported 
it. Despite the media’s anti-bilingual spin, many people still faver bilin- 
gual programs, Krashen (1996) reviewed a series of studies on attitudes 
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of parents and the public toward bilingual education and found that “No 
matter how the question {about bilingual education) is asked, however, 
most respondents support bilingual education" (p45). 

Although newspapers often report an polls showing public oppasi- 
tion to bilingual education, it is important to understand that public re- 
sponse depends on how the questions are posed, McQuillan and Tse 
found that the public is not generally opposed to bilingual education 
when asked if the first language could be used as a teaching tool or when 
asked if a bilingual program using Enalish and the first language is ac- 
ceptable, On the other hand, when surveys ask parents whether they want 
their children to learn English, parents respond yes, and the papers report 
these responses as rejections of bilingual education. In part, this comes 
as the result of a basic misunderstanding, Often, peaple don't realize that 
bilingual means two languages. In the Unz and Tuchman initiative, bilin- 
2ual education is defined a8 “a language acquisition process for students 
in which much or all instruction, textbooks, and teaching matcrials are in 
the child's native language” (lones 1997, p, 2). What the public does not 
realize when presented with legislation like this initiative is that bilingual 
programs dé provide both first languaae support and Enalish and that ex- 
treme political measures will hurt both children and society as a whole. 

Some educators who recognize the Importance of the language and 
culture that native English-speaking students bring with them to school 
do not fully understand the importance of building on the language and 
cultural base that other students bring. This became clear to us over the 
past several years as we worked with experienced teachers who studied 
best practices in schools. 


Bilingual Education Experience for Teachers 


One of the courses teachers in our graduate program take is “Current 
Theories, Methods, and Materials for Bilingual Education,” Yvonne de- 
cided to teach this course bilingually in Spanish and English even 
though only one-fourth to one-third of the students speak or have stud- 
ied any Spanish. Yvonne felt it was critical to try to “practice” what she 
was “preaching.” She wanted to make the course comprehensible to 
non-Spanish-speaking teachers, and she wanted the teachers to experi- 
ence what it was like to have to learn In a second language. Yvonne em- 
ployed strategies and techniques consistent with the principles for 
success, She demonstrated what a good bilingual classroom looked like 
to help her students understand the research and reading they were do- 
ing on bilingual education. Although some teachers resisted taking the 
class and began it with reservations ar even fear, their weekly responses 
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and selfevaluations show that their attitudes changed and that they re- 
alized the value of first language support for their own students. Re- 
sponses fram two of the teachers illustrate how they changed their 
attitudes toward bilingual education as a result of their reading and re- 
search and also because of their experience of being second language 
learners in this class. Rose Marie wrote: 


[know Ive been a little obnoxious about this class (OK, a lot abnox- 
ious). You were absolutely rahe about teaching this class in Span- 
ish. [think ! have a greater understanding about bilingual education 
because of the Spanish, As a person who believes in choice, | am 
conflicted about having to lake this class. Yet, ifthere was a choice 
I would not have chosen this class, 


Nancy reflected on her past experience and could see how her alti- 
tude had changed; 


When | was a student teacher in the teacher education program, al- 
most every day | would walk by the office of bilingual education. | 
would think, "What is this program needed for? We don’t need bi- 
lingual education. It is the parent's fault that the minority sludents 
ate failing in school—noat the teacher's Faull!" Now It is embarrass. 
ing to me to realize how prejudiced | felt about the bilingual educa- 
tion program. Even worse my opinions were completely unfounded. 
| knew nothing about the bilingual education program... . | now 
realize that my prejudice arose from ignorance and car. 


Teachers like Rose Marie and Nancy came to understand bilingual 
education and joined us in our concern over the misunderstandings 
some educators and the public developed about bilingual education. 
Many bilingual teachers are empowered by the experience of taking the 
class. For Spanish speakers, a kind of role reversal occurs. Instead of be- 
ing (he ones who dan't speak the language of prestige and power in the 
classroom, they are suddenly the stars. During the class, students often 
meet in family groups to discuss lectures or shert articles read in class, 
and the Spanish speakers naturally take a leadership role at these limes 

During the bilingual methods class, Yvonne often shares examples 
of successful teaching practices from bilingual classrooms. One of these 
comes from Francisco, a Spanish-English bilingual teacher who follows 
the principles for success. 


Francisco's Ocean Unit 


Francisco teaches in a Spanish lmmersion program where the Latine stu- 
dents in his rural farming community receive most of their daily content 
and literacy instruction in Spanish through third grade, Francisco feels a 
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special responsibility as a third arade teacher, because although students 
continue receiving some first language suppott in the upper grades, alter 
third grade, a major portion of their instruction is in English. In order to 
best serve his students, Francisco has worked hard at planning curriculum 
that will lead them to biliteracy (Freeman and Freeman 1997, 1998}. 
Because he knows that literacy and content knowledge developed in the 
first language transfer tothe second language (Cummins 1931}, Franciseo 
tries to integrate his daily ELD time with the content being studied in 
Spanish. Fraricisco has seen that once his students are empowered by 
their ability to read, write, and learn academic content in their native 
language, they can mare confidently use English for academic purposes. 
His bilingual, biliterate students have more potential for long-term 
academic success than students who are not biliterate. 

A good example of how Francisco follows the principles for success 
comes fram an ocean unit he developed, Because his students come 
fram a rural, agricultural area and have had little previous experience 
with the sea, Francisco wanted to start his unit by giving them time to 
think and talk about the ocean and its inhabitants. The activities he 
planned served as a primary language preview, (See Chapter Two for dis- 
cussion of preview-view-review). 

Francisco first brought out a globe and asked the students what part 
of the globe represented water. This led the students to talk about how 
most of our world is made up of water and how important the oceans are 
to all of us. He then read them the first of many books about the ocean, 
Datos pescados (Fishy Facts) (Chermayeff 1997), which gives many interesting 
facts about fish. (See Figure 8-1 fora complete bibliography of the litera- 
ture in this ocean unit.) He also read two limited texthooks to his stu- 
dents, Un cuento curiosos de colores (A Fish Colar Story) (Wylie and Wylie 1983} 
and Un cuento de peces y sus formas (A Fishy Shape Story) (Wylie and Wylie 
1985}, to give them ideas about the colors and forms of fish in the sea. 
Franciseo invited students to use their imaginations to construct their 
own fish, using different colors and shapes. As they worked. students 
chatted in Spanish about their fish creations and what they knew about 
the fish. The finished, individual creations were then put together on the 
wall to form a multicolored fish kaleidoscope quilt. That day, during 
physical education time, Francisco and his students sang and played the 
traditional "A la vibora de la mar” (“The Sea Serpent”) (Orozco 1994). 

The next day Francisco continued with the preview activities by 
reading a content big book, En aguas profurdas (In the Deplis) (Garcia- 
Moliner 1993). Altera short discussion of the reading, Francisco wrote 
on the whiteboard, “Qué sabemos del mar?’ ("What do we know about 
the sea?") Students responded by telling him about the water in the 
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ocean, shells on the beach, the names of some fish. and some personal 
experiences, Then Francisco wrote, “:Qué quieren saber del mar?” 
[What do you want to know about the sea?") This led students inte 
asking questions about different sea animals. especially deffines, 
(dolphins) Pallends, (whales) and tiburanes (sharks), 

The discussion and brainstorming in Spanish led Francisco nicely 
into ELD time. The instruction in English served as the “view” portion of 
the plan. He began by reading the English version of Datos pescadas (Fishy 
Facts) (Chermayeff 1997), He then led his class in a picture walk through 
The Mighty Qcean [Berger 1996), For the picture walk, Francisco asked stu- 
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dents to look at the pictures in the big book and comment quietly on 
what they saw. He also asked them what things they saw there that they 
could talk about in English. Once they finished Ipoking at the book, stu- 
dents dictated, in English, words and phrases about the ocean that the 
book brought to mind, Then Francisco read the book to them, stopping 
to answer their questions and to discuss parts that especially caught 
their interest. Because The Mianty Ocean repeated many of the themes 
that the students had already read about in En aguas profundas, Francisco 
involved the students in a comparison of the two books in English us- 
ing a ¥enn Diagram. In this way, both concepts and vocabulary about the 
ocean were reinforced, He concluded the lesson by having the students 
meet in small groups to discuss what they had learned. Students re- 
viewed the lesson in their primary language. 

Inthe next few days, Francisco and his students followed the same 
pattern of preview/view/review as they read many books and magazines 
in Spanish and English that reinforced the content in both languages. 
Students read from Kids Discover magazines on Cxraas [Sands 1997) and 
Found a chart of ocean animals and plants living at different depths that 
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paralleled charts found in both En aguas profundas and The Mighty Ocean, 
They pored over the charts in the magazines and big books, using vo- 
cabulary in both English and Spanish. Another section of “En aguas 
profundas ~ explained how peaple have explored the depths of the ocean, 
so Francisco read the students A Day Under Waler (Kovacs 1987) and the 
class talked about how scientists travel near the floor of the ocean to 
study the animals and plants there. Aco-teacher working with Francisco 
had done some deep sea diving, so he talked with the students about 
his experiences and answered thelr questions. 

Other books in Spanish about the animals in the ocean included 
limited text content books such as Camo son los habitantes det mar (What Are 
the Inhabitants in the Sea Like?) (Craie 1987) and La ballena azul (The Blue 
Whale) (Granrows 1986). More challenging reading included E! Mar (The 
Sea) (Girén 1993) and El pulyo asombroso (Lauber (997), Later the students 
could read the English version of the latter, AW Octopus ls Amazing (Lauber 
1996), not only because they had read the story first in Spanish but also 
because the pictures and charts related clearly to the text, 

Francisco and his students also were interested in shells and ani- 
mals that live near the share of the ocean. They read together La orilla del 
mar (The Seashore) (Garland 1992), A la orilla del mar (On the Seashore) 
(Fernandez 1984), El mary la costa [The Sea and the Seashore) (Wilson 1991), 
Poncho, elcangreja prevsemido (Poncho, the Stuck-up Crab) (Dubovoy 1990), and 
eQuidn vive cn una concha? (What Lives ina Shell?) (Zochleld 1997). During 
ELD time, students looked at shells Francisco and some students 
brought from home and identified the shells using the English versions 
of fQwién vive en tina concha? (What Lives in a Shell? ) (Zoehfeld 1996] 

Students also read poetry from Jardin del mar (Garden of lhe Sea) 
(Bracho, 1993) and fiction, including El pez arcairts (The Rainbow Fish) 
(Pfister 1994), El celancante peridida (The Long-Last CoelacanthitAlikd 1993), 
Las canciones de ml isla (Songs of My Island}{Revella 1996), Terguesita (The Little 
Turgueise One} (Dubovey 1991), and El cante de [as ballenas (The Sane of the 
Whales) (Sheldon 1993). 

When working in English, students drew on what they had learned 
in their first language. Francisco read them Is This a House for a Hermit Crab? 
(McDonald 1997) to reinlorce what they had read in Spanish about shells 
and seashore animals, Using poems from Jardin del mar as models, they 
wrole poems in Spanish about the sea. Then they read and translated 
their poems Into English for Enelish-speaking visitors. The class read and 
discussed The Girl Who Danced with the Dolphins (DeSaix 1991), a story that 
reinforced ideas found in EI! cante de las ballenas (The Song of the Whales) 
(Sheldon 1993), This resulted in another Venn diagram activity in En- 
elish, in which the students compared and contrasted the Spanish story 
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about whales and the English story about dolphins, Another story about 
dolphins that the students especially enjoyed was Dolshin's First Day 
(Zoehfeld 1994). Dolphins were one of the students’ lavorite sea animals. 

After learning so much about the ocean, the students engaged in 
several culminating activities, For oné ELD lesson, they talked about 
some Old posters that Francisco had found in a cupbaard in his class- 
roam, The posters, entitled “Fish that We Eat, Fish that Eat Us, Shells, 
Shellfish,” and "Man Abuses the Sea,” were put in a corer of the room 
for students te refer to. They used the posters when they made a huge 
ocean mural of the sea and the seacoast. In groups of four, children chose 
animals and plants they had learned about. They looked at the posters 
and looked through various books. Then, using construction paper, they 
made different sea animals and plants. The students worked together to 
place their creations on the mural. Finally. the students dictated to Fran- 
cisco in English a description of their mural, which was lyped on the 
computer, printed in large letters, and placed next ta the mural, 

The students were able to write rich stories in Spanish and English 
about the ocean. Their writing reflected the content learning they had 
done and lhe literature they had read. For example, Veronica wrote and 
illustrated an eight page story in Spanish entitled El pez feliz (The Happy 
Fist) hat was similar 10 the story El pez arcoiris. Juan and Jackie wrote slo- 
ries in English entilled, “The Dalphins Jumping,” and “Dalphins Flipper," 
that showed what they had learned fram reading aboul dolphins, The 
stories Francisco's students wrote in English reflected both their aca- 
demic content knowledge and language development in English. 

The final project that each student did was an individual poster, in 
English, about the ocean. The students could choose to draw and write 
anything they wanted on the posters, but most students chose to write 
about taking care of Lhe ocean, The walls of Francisco's room were cov- 
ered with poslers including "Save the Whales,” "Bon'l Throw Garbage in 
the Ocean,” "We Need to Take Care of the Ocean or We Are Going Co Die,” 
and “Save the Ocean, It's the Home of the Fish.” 

Students in Francisco's class learned a great deal during their study 
of the ocean. The content knowledge they developed in Spanish trans- 
ferred into English. By reading a variety of rich literature, organizing cur- 
riculurn around a theme and using a variety of strategies, including 
preview-view-review, Francisco helped his students in their quest to be- 
come bath bilingual and biliterate, 

Francisco's class provides a clear example of bilingual education 
working well. Anyone visiting his class or Pa Houa’s class would see the 
merits of starting with the students’ first language. However, a brie! his- 
torical review of bilingual education in the United States reveals that al- 
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though teaching students some content in their native language has 
been a general practice, opposition to bilingyal education has been a 
consistent factor and problem, 


Historical Background of Bilingual Education 


The perception of the general publicis that English has been the official 
language of the United States since the early settlers arrived in Lhe 1600s. 
Yet, In 1664 at least eighteen different languages were spoken on Man- 
hattan Island (Crawlord 1989). During the | 700s, bilingualism was quite 
commen. In L750, for example, when Benjamin Franklin tried to force 
schooling in English because he could not reach the German-speaking 
electorate, he was voted out of office, By the mid-1800s, bilingual schools 
in different languages were operating across the United States; German/ 
Enelish schools in twelve states, French/English schools in Louisiana, 
and Spanish/English schools in the Territory of New Mexico. 

To aive an idea of the extent of bilingual education, in (900, mare 
than four percent of the elementary school population was receiving in- 
struction partly or exclusively in the German language, In the early 
1900s, with the threat of war against Germany, Theodore Roosevelt led 
a campaign against bilingualism, giving immigrants five years to learn 
English or be deported. Letters to the editor in various newspapers to- 
day are similar ta Roosevelt's sentiments: 

_. any man who comes here must adopt the institutions of the 

United States, and therefore fe must adopt the language which is 

now the nalive tongue of cur people, tt would be not merely a mat- 

ter of misfortune but a crime to perpetuate differences of language 

in this country. (reported in Trucba and Barnett-Mizrahi 1979, p. 3) 


This attitude toward Immigrants led to the view that the United 
States should be a great melting pot and that the goal for all immigrants 
should be to melt into the rest of society. Same sull hold this belief to- 
day: “The idea of teaching children in other languages is an affront to 
sacred traditions” (Crawford 1989, p, 18), The battle between the “En- 
alish Only" advocates who oppose bilingual education and the pro-bi- 
lingual “English Plus" followers has never been merely a language issue. 
A review of the research supporting bilingual echiecation suggests that 
there are other, more disturbing reasons why bilingual education elicits 
such intense opposition. A careful look at the historical roots of U5, lan- 
guage policy also makes this clear (Crawford 1992]. JoAnne, another 
draduate student, rellected on this phenomenon: 


| began this semester Wondering why. when there seemed ta be 
such a sound rationale for bilingual education, there could be such 
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controversy surounding it. | did not reelize that bilingual education 
is more than an educalional issue, that it [s part of a secletal con- 
text involving the power struggle between‘ethnic and racial groups. 


We will explore some of the concerns with the power strugeles involved 
in bilingual education, but first we will consider the ratlonale for bilin- 
2ual education, 


Rationale for Bilingual Education 


Recent research strongly supports bilingual education (Greene 1998, 
Collier 1995, Collier and Thomas 1994, Ovando and Collier 1998, Crawford 
1989, Cummins 1995, Krashen 1996, Krashen and Biber 1958), When we 
support students’ first languages, we are building on their strengths and 
validating them as individuals, Drawing on the work of Krashen (1996), we 
developed a list of six reasons for bilingual education: 
Six Reasons for Bilmgual Education 
1. Students can learn academic content and develop the skills needed 
lor problem solving and higher order thinking in their first language 
while they become proficient in English 
?, The academic concepts and skills learned through the first lan- 
guage transfer ta English because there is a common underlying 
proficiency. 
3. There are better home/school connections, Parents can help with 
homework and communicate with the school. 


4. It is practical to learn two languages because there are more job 
opportunities for bilinguals. 
5. Bilinguals aré more cognitively flexible. 


6. Competent bilinguals feel good about themselves and have pride 
in their cultures. 


In the following sections we discuss each of these reasons by pro- 
viding theoretical and research support, 


Students Learn Academic Content and Skills 
Considerable research shows that students who speak, read, and write 
their first language well aré more apt to succeed academically in English 
(Collier 1995, Collier and Themas 1996, Qvandoa and Collier 1998, 
Cummins 1996, Krashen 1996), Whether English language learners have 
always Ilved in the United States. have arrived recently as refugees, or 
have immigrated, if they are school-aged, they are faced with bath learn- 
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ing Enalish and learning the academic content ol school subjects, Learn- 
ing another language well enough to compete academically with native 
speakers takes a long time. While students are acquiring English and be- 
coming accustomed to a new school in a new country, their native En- 
glish-speaking classmates are continuing to learn and advance. In trying 
ta catch up, students acquiring English are shooting at a moving target. 

In good bilingual programs, students receive instruction in their first 
language and can keep up academically while they are learning English. In 
contrast, programs that focus exclusively on teaching English may do so at 
the expense of academic achlevement. If students’ school time is spent 
learning English, they fall behind in math, social studies, science, and other 
subjects. It is very difficult for students who lag two or three years behind in 
academic subjects ever to catch up with their English-speaking peers, 

When concepts are taught in their first language, English language 
learners are able to grasp those ideas more easily, If they are receiving 
content instruction in comprehensible English at the same time, they 
also can learn the language associated with thase same concepts in 
English and thus learn both concepts and language (Krashen 1985). 

To make this process clearer, It might be helpful to provide an €x- 
ample. Imagine a kindergarten classroom at the beginning of the school 
year. Several children in the class speak only Spanish, Their teacher and 
the other students speak only English. The teacher has a camera. She 
explains ta the class that they are all going to go on a tour of the school 
to take pictures of people and places around the school. The class visits 
the attendance office, the principal and vice-principal’s offices, the 
school cafeteria, the school custodian’'s office, and the library At each 
place, the teacher and the children take pictures and interview the school 
personnel, When they return lo their classroom, the teacher explains that 
when the pictures are developed, the class will write stories together 
about the people in the pictures and make a big book about their school. 

It is quite possible that the non-English speakers in the classroom 
might have been theroughly confused by this activity. Although the 
teacher provided context by actually taking the children ta see the places 
and talk to the people, the purpose of the activity was probably lost on the 
Spanish-speaking children. They might net have made the connections 
between the tour of the school, the pictures, ancl the class book until the 
pictures arrived and the class began ta assemble the book, Even when the 
class started to make the back, the Spanish-speaking children might nat 
have been able to fully participate because the brainstorming about what 
should be written in the book and the actual writina took place in a lan- 
auage they did not understand, The learning the teacher haped would take 
place might have been minimal for the non-English speakers, 
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if we change the scenario, there is great potential for learning for 
both the native English speakers and the English language learners. Be- 
fore introducing the activity to the class, the teacher has her Spanish- 
speaking aide, a Spanish-speaking parent, or an older bilingual child give 
her Spanish-speaking kindergartners a preview of what is going to hap 
pen. The non-English-speaking children understand the purpose of the 
tour, and as they move from place to place, they can predict what is be- 
ing talked about in English, In some cases, the person being interviewed 
might also speak Spanish, so the interviews could be done in both lan- 
guages. Then, the activity not only has a purpose for them, but, because 
the students understand what is happening, they can make more sense 
of the English being spoken and begin to pick up English words, 

is important, however, that the learning not be restricted to the 
learning of language. The teacher did the activity with her English- 
speaking students so that they would be comfortable in their schoal and 
understand their school community, The goals should be the same for 
the Spanish speakers. If these students understoad the purpose of the 
tour and could make predictions, they would have much te say about 
what they saw and learned, Even though they could not yet explain their 
understanding toa their teacher in English, the children could be encour- 
aged to work with a Spanish-speaking classroom helper to brainstorm 
and make pages for a ble book in Spanish, Thus, they would have the 
same kind of learning experience as their English-speaking peers. In ad- 
dition, they would build more background, and they would be more 
likely to understand the big book when it is read in English. 

Use of the primary language can help students develop academic 
concepts and can also help lead them into English. When students have 
agood understanding of a subject area, they can more easily comprehend 
a discussion in English about the subject. Their knowledge of the content 
helps them make predictions about the meaning of the English words. 

It is also important that students develop one language fully in 
both oral and written form. Children come to school with a language 
that has served their needs up until that time. [f the language is English, 
the school will continue its development. Although six-year-olds have 
good control of the phonology of their first language, their syntactic 
competence doesn’t fully develop for at least another six years, and their 
yocabulary continues to develop throughout their lives. Some students 
have beeun to develop reading and writing abilities when they enter 
school and others have not, but all native English speakers receive lit- 
eracy instruction throughout their school years, 

Children who come to school speaking a language other than En- 
alish have not fully developed their oral language abilities in their pri- 
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mary language. Depending on the schaoling they receive, they may not 
have opportunilies to develop additional registers of the spoken lan- 
euage, and they may not learn to read and write in their first language. 
They may continue to develop their primary language at home, but their 
academic development may be entirely in English. 

In some of her early research, Collier (1989) found that even when 
there was school support for first language, it took sLudents five to seven 
years to catch up with their English-speaking peers in academic subjects 
as measured by tests in English. More recently, in a longitudinal study 
with over 700,000 students, Collier found that students with no school- 
ing in their first language can lake seven Lo len years to reach grade level 
norms with native English-speaking peers (Collier 1995), Without first 
language support, students may never catch up. Irs mot that they lack 
language—they are not alingual or semilingual—they just don't speak the 
language that counts in school, and they fall behind academically while 
they are trying lo learn it, 

lf, on the other hand, language minority students can develop their 
lirst language fullyin both oral and written form, their knowledge of lan- 
euage forms and functions transfers to English in the same way as their 
knowledge of any other subject matter In other words, the more slu- 
dents know about their native language, the more backeround they have 
lo understand the English language. 

Research on language universals shows that even unrelaled lan- 
puages share many common features of both structure and function. 
People who speak several languages often comment that the third lan- 
puage was easier to learn than the second, and the fourth easier than the 
third. These people have a rich linguistic repertoire thal makes learning 
new languages easier, English language leamers retain this same advan- 
tage lf they are allowed to develop their first language fully. 


Academie Concepts and Skills Transfer 


Cummins (1996, 1984, 1981) arzues thal students acquire concepts most 
readily in their first language and then understand thern in their second 
language. In other words, what we lear in one language Lransfers into 
the new language. Cummins compares the languages that bilinguals 
speak to two tips of a large iceberg. That's all we can see, but the main 
part of the iceberg, which is below the surface, contains all the concepts 
developed in the lwo languages. The languages are simply channels that 
allow bilinguals to take in or express the concepts. 

Cummins argues that the concepts a bilingual person builds form 
a Common Underlying Proficiency (CUP), which is available for expres- 
sion in any language the person speaks or writes, Once a child knows 
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how to read in one language, for example, the child can transfer that 
knowledge about the reading process to another language. The child 
does not have to learn to read all over again any more than Einstein 
needed to learn physics all over again in Enelish when he came to the 
United States with limited English proficiency, If high school students 
come to this country having studied algebra in their first language, they 
dan't need to learn algebraic concepts a second time. What they need is 
the ability to express their mathematical understanding in English. 

It is easler to learn something in one's first language, However, 
there may be other reasons for learning basic skills in the first language, 
Swain and colleagues (1990) report on an interesting study that com- 
pared bilingual students who had learned to read in their first language 
with other bilinguals whe had learned to read in their second language. 
When both groups of students studied a third language in school, the 
bilinguals who had developed literacy in their first language learned to 
read the third language faster than the other bilinguals, This study sug- 
gests that there may be cognitive benetits from developing the first lan- 
guage as fully as possible. 

The commonsense assumption for English language learners— 
that “more Enelish equals more English’—does not hold twe. Cummins 
explains that those who insist on using only English to teach English do 
not understand how building concepts in the first language supports 
second language learning. A persan wha insists that instruction be given 
in English only must believe that the different language systems are to- 
tally separate and that what one knows in one language cannot be trans- 
ferred toa second language. This idea is what Cummins has labeled SUP 
or Separate Underlying Proficiency. 

Both research and personal experience discredit the idea of SUP. 
For example, we have a close bilingual friend who lives in Mexico City. 
When we visit Lucy, she encourages conversation in English so she can 
practice. Lucy's husband, however, does not speak English, When he 
joins us, Lucy is able to recount the gist of our conversation in Spanish 
even though the conversation was in English, The ideas we discussed in 
English can be explained easily in Spanish, The things we learn are not 
restricted to one language or another and are not keptin separate parts 
of the brain. 

Research by Kalers (1973) supports the claim lor a common under- 
lying proficiency. In one experiment, he asked English/French bilinguals 
ro read Passages that contained words in both English and French, He 
found that bilinguals could silently read passages that mixed the two 
languages as rapidly as they could read passages that were written en- 
tirely in elther French or English. This led him te conclude that these 
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bilinguals read directly for meaning. They did not have to convert words 
in a mixed passage to one language to understand therm. 


Ifthe readers had hac to make all of the words of a mixed passage 
conform to a single language before they could understand them, 
they would have had less time to werk out the meaning of a mixed 
passage than of a unilingual one; and having less Lime, their com- 
orchension would have been poorer But it was not (pf. 47). 


Kolers summarized his conclusion by explaining that “when a reader 
knows the words of a language, he perceives them directly in terms of 
their meanings” (p. 47). 

Words are the surface-level elements of language. Meaning occurs 
ata deeper level, and it was this deeper level that the bilinguals in 
Kolers’ experiments worked on when they perceived the meanings of the 
words. When people read for meaning, they access what Cummins de- 
scribes as the common underlying proficiency they have developed. In 
the first experiment described, the bilinguals read silently. In another, 
they read the bilingual texts aloud, and when they did, they often sub- 
stituted French words for English words or English words for French 
words, They might say dser when perte was printed, or the reverse, These 
substitutions occurred at points in the taxt where there was a switch 
from one language to the other The substitutions of the equivalent 
words were translations that showed again thal the readers were focus- 
ing on the meaning of the passage and not on the surface elements, the 
words, In fact, although the bilingual readers could accurately retell the 
main ideas from what they had read. they could not remember whether 
particular words were in French or in English. They had focused on the 
deep level meaning. nol on surace level aspects of the words in the text, 

Proficient readers focus on meaning, not on the surface forms of 
the language, Proficient bilingual readers, as Kolers’ experiments have 
shown, aré not even concerned with the language the text is printed in 
because they have developed a proficiency common to the languages 
they speak or read, The language input is comprehensible for therm in 
either language. However, for students beginning to read or beginning 
lo cope with academic content, input in English may not be comprehen- 
sible. In Chapter One, we discussed Krashen's idea of the importance of 
teachers’ providing second language learners with lots of comprehen- 
sible input. In his research and writing on bilingual education, Krashen 
explains that the best way to make input comprehensible is to use the 
students’ first language (Krashen 1985). 

Smith (1983) expresses the same idea when he argues that al- 
though learning is natural and happens all the time, we cannot learn 
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what we do not understand. Learning invelves demonstrations (we see 
people doing things), engagement (we decide we want to do thase 
things). and sensitivity (nothing is done or said that convinces us we 
can't do those things). When the demonstration is given in English to 
nonnative speakers, they may not understand what they are seeing or 
hearing, If they don't understand the demonstration, they probably 
won't choose ta engage in the activity. And if they don’t understand what 
the teacher says, they may become convinced that they can't learn. At 
all [hree stages, instruction in English simply may not be comprehen- 
sible enough for learning to take place. 


Better Home/School Connections 


Too often parents of English learners are unconnected to the schools, 
Valdés (1996) has written powerfully about how liltle immigrant Mexi- 
can parents understand about the schoal system and the values that the 
system assumes all parents share. Valdés points out that while the par- 
ents in her study “believed that education was important, they did not 
put education first’ (p, 189), 


For these farmilics, prestige, intellectual achievement. and even 
wealth were less important than morality and family chances In this 
country. Education still played a small role in their understanding 
of life chanees in this country (p. 189). 


Valdés has serious concerns about the effectiveness of parent in- 
volvement programs. She suggests that programs for parents of Mexi- 
can-origin “must be based on an understanding of and an appreciation 
and respect for the internal dynamics” of the families and “for the legiti- 
macy of their values and behets" (p. 203). 

If teachers and school support staff cannot communicate with par- 
ents in the students’ home languages. it is almost impossible for mu- 
tual understanding and respect to develop. Teachers must value 
students home languages and cultures and help parents understand 
how to support their children by drawing on their strengths. Miramontes 
et al. (1997) explain what they see as important for parents of English 
language learners: 


Educators can make a significant contribution te students’ engage- 
ment in learning by actively pursuing ways to support the primary 
language in the home, and by encouraging parents to actively par- 
ticipate in school leaming experiences, regardless of their own Level 
af schocling, Schools have a responsibility ta actively support par- 
ents’ use of their language with their childien, and Lo provide them 
with the necessary encouragement and tools to do so (p41), 
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Bilingual education provides opportunities for all parents to be in- 
valved with their students’ education, However, when schools do not 
support bilingualism, they may convey a negative message to parents. 
Lorna, a graduate student originally fram the Phihpplnes: describes the 
conflicts that her family experienced: 


My husband and ( decided to bring up our first-born as bilingual. We 
were very proud of him when he first started to talk because he com- 
municated with us In our native language, We Lhought he was very 
smart because he was fluent in Tagalog and learned also to speak 
some English. When he entered kindergarten, | filled out the form 
on the home language survey. [ proudly wrote down that he speaks 
English and Tagalog. He was pretested and classified Limited En- 
plish Proficient, My son, wham we thought was very smart before 
entering kindergarten, was not thal smart anymore. Sametimes he 
would tell me that he was dumb... | fell we were a failure as par- 
ents. | began blaming myself because | was the one who wanted to 
raise him as bilingual, 


In contrast, when schools offer bilingual education, they aflirm 
bath parents and students. There are more opportunities lor parents to 
communicate with teachers and ta participate when the primary lan- 
guage is encouraged in classroom instruction, In studies of different 
models of bilingual education, Callier and Thomas (1996) found that 
one characteristic of effective bilingual programs was parental involve- 
ment. In those programs, non-English speaking parents were valued and 
were encouraged Co participate. In Curn, the parents felt able to contrib- 
ute to Lheir children's academic success. When students receive aca- 
demic instruction in their primary languages. parents who do not speak 
English have more opportunities to help their children at home and to 
participate in classroom activities. 

In their continying long-term research on school ellectiveness for 
language minority students, Callier and Thomas (1995) have come to 
specific conclusions about how parents of English learners can help 
their children’s cognitive development in the primary language. The re- 
searchers have suggested that parents engage their children in daily, in- 
leraclive problem-solving by asking questions, discussing daily 
activities, sharing values. giving moral support, and helping children 
make decisions and set goals. Parents can do this as they involve chil- 
dren in household responsibilities. including shopping. cocking, clean- 
ing, and laundry. In addition, family activities such as telling stories, 
sharing family heritage, reading books together, going places together, 
celebrating logether, and participating Logether in music, arl, games, 
and sport activities are recommended. Bilingual educators can help 
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non-English speaking parents do all of these things because they can 
communicate with parents and encourage them. 


Bilinguals Have More Opportunities 


Before we knew much about language acquisition and learning, we decided 
we wanted our children to become bilingual. We saw many bilingual and tri- 
lingual children in our travels, and we knew we wanted our children to ¢x- 
perience other ways of seeing the world, We knew this is only possible when 
one speaks and understands the language of another culture quite well. 

When our children were small, there were very few bilingual pro- 
grams, We did not have the choice of sending our children to a bilingual 
school in the United States. We moved to Mexico and lived and worked 
there for two years. Qur two daughters attended a bilingual school, and 
soon they were talking, playing, and learning in Spanish. Upon our re- 
turn ta the United States, we were able to enroll our children ina bilin- 
gual program in Arizona so they could continue their development of 
Spanish, In addition, we became close to some political refugee teen- 
agers [rom El Salvador who were learning English. 

Our children did experience different ways of secing the world. Fur- 
ther, both ef our daughters were offered several teaching jobs when they 
finished college because they were bilingual. In addition, they bath have 
access to extended social groups. They are equally comfortable at a re- 
union of David's New England relatives ora Mexican wedding where few 
people speak any English. These personal experiences have helped re- 
inforce our belief that bilinguals have more opportunities. 

When we went to Argentina and Venezuela recently, we were re- 
peatedly asked about the English Only movement in the United States. 
The educators in South America were mystified when they read that 
some people were opposed to bilingual education. In Latin America, all 
the best schools are bilingual, because parents realize that if their chil- 
dren are bilingual, they will have more choices in lite, Middle class par 
ents in these countries spend large portions of their income to enusre 
that their children become fluent in at least one other language. “How 
can anyone be against bilingual education?” they asked us. 

Schools in the United States would benefit as well fram effective 
bilingual programs. The United States is one of the few countries in the 
world where bilingualism is not highly valued. While people often think 
of Switzerland as the orototype of a bilingual country, people from other 
countries also value bilingualism. When we taught in Mexico, our stu- 
dents were adults who wished to learn English to advance in their work, 
They attended early morning or late night classes over a period of years 
to become bilingual, In lanan, ESL classes for adults are highly valued 
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by students and businessmen, who realize the advantages of being bi- 
lingual. Good bilingual programs in the United States would allow all 
students to acquire a second language. Students who enter school with 
a language other than English could learn English, and students who 
come to school monolingual in English could learn a second language. 
They could also learn about a new culture. And they could learn how to 
deal with the diversity that exists in the larger communities they will be 
part of when they leave school, 


Bilinguals Have Greater Cognitive Flexibility 


in the first half of the twentieth century, bilingualism was considered a 
deficit. Because bilingual children often performed poorly in school and 
on standardized tests, some researchers concluded that trying Lo speak 
two languages was cognitively confusing. Students were said to have a 
language handicap, and schools worked hard to teach children English 
and get rid of Lheir first languages. 

However, Cummins (1996) has pointed oul that "It appears more 
reasonable to attribute the academic difficulties of bilingual students ta 
the treatment they received in schools rather than to their bilingualism” 
ip. 104), Cummins points out that "A large number of studies have re- 
ported that bilingual children exhibit a greater sensitivity to linguistic 
meaning and may be more flexible in their thinking Lhan aré monolin- 
gual children.” Probably the most quoted research in this area has been 
done by Hakuta (1986) and Hakuta and Diaz (1985). These studies show 
that bilinguals are able to approach problems from more than-one per- 
spective. Although the evidence is not conclusive, it might be assumed 
that since bilinguals can express Lhe same ideas in different ways, they 
are able to view tasks and problems from more than one perspective 
(Cummins 1996). As we enter the twenty-first century, there is no longer 
talk of bilinguals having deficits and being at a disadvantage. In fact, 
when students are in bilingual programs in which they become compe- 
tent speakers, readers, and wrilers of two languages, the research is now 
showing that they achieve higher scores in English reading on standard- 
ized tests than monolingual English speakers do (Collier and Thomas 
SoG). 


Competent Bilinguals Have Pride in Themselves 
and Their Cultures. 


When students experience academic success and are affirmed in their 
cultural heritage, they naturally feel better about themselves. This sense 
of accomplishment and pride is particularly important for English lan- 
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guage learners, because they recognize that they are not part of the main- 
stream, Even if their families have lived in the United States for genera- 
tions, language minority students often view themselves as outsiders. 

Students who are given no primary language support as they learn 
English are often lost in schools. The result is that they do not learn, and 
they feel frustrated. Later they may come to resent the schools or their 
families and experience both a language and culture loss, We opened 
this chapter with a journal entry from a Hmong teenager. This entry re- 
veals her cultural ambivalence. She is a Hmong from Thailand wha 
speaks. reads, and writes only Enelish. She is obviously sensitive to this, 
because she reflects on it in ker joumal. Her schooling has not helped 
her develop pride in herself and her culture. Instead, she may be won- 
dering just who she is. 

As Skutnabb-Kangas (1983) points out, “A person who does not un- 
derstand the language of instruction is bound te perform worse than the 
one who understands, and poor perlormance often leads to poor sell- 
concept” (p. Lb8). Under thase conditions, it is difficult for the student 
to learn either English or subject area content. 

California Tomorrow is 4 non-profit, non-partisan organization 
built on the belief that the state's diverse population offers opportuni- 
ties to create a fair multicultural society. This organization conducts 
studies to help citizens understand important issues related to living 
and working in a multi-racial, rvulticultural society. In Crossing the Scaoal- 
fouse Border Olsen (1938) interviewed a number of English language 
learners whe expressed their frustration at not being able to understand 
instruction in English. An eleventh grade Cambodian boy commented, 
“My first school | didn’t want to go, just to stay home. When I went I just 
sat there and didn't understand anything” (p. 62). The failure to under- 
stand can undermine a student's self-confidence. As a tenth grade Mexi- 
can elrl put it: 

It's very frustrating, | didn't feel good. | couldnt really adjust to life 

here. | felt really dumb. [would sit in-class and not understand any- 

thing. I went home and tried to read but had to look up every word 

in my dictionary. | spent hours reading each page. Sometimes | just 

gave up. The teacher didn't expect me to do anything, | was most 

fearful to get my report card (p. 64). 


Often, we think that young children don’t suifer the way these older 
students do because they leam language so easily. However, even young 
second language students experience frustration in an all English envi- 
ronment. Ger, a Hmong child, entered kindergarten in our community 
speaking no English. Now a third grader, she still remembers the expe- 
rience vividly: 
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ididn't know English until | learned in Kindergarten. When | was in 
Kindergarten, | didn't have any friends. | had one friend who was 
nice tome sometimes, but then she moved away and | had ne one. 
liust sat quietly in my seat and did my work. 





Ger was a case study subject chosen by Michelle, who was learning 
about language acquisition, bilingual education, and the complex fac- 
tors that influence school performance for English language learners. 
Michelle observed: 


Kindergarten was hard for Ger because she did not understand 
much of what went on around her, On top of that, the kids in her 
class were not Iriendly to her because she could not speak English. 
Her kindergarten teacher was nice to her but that did not keep her 
classmates fram ignoring her, To further Ger's loneliness during her 
kindergarten year, none of her other classmates spoke Hmong, nor 
was there any lype of primary language supperl to help her in her 
efforts 10 learn Enelish. 


Ger had been in Pa Houa’s class, her experience would have been 
different, Development of a positive self-image is a benefit of bilingual 
education. Since bilingual education values the languages and cultures 
of non-English speakers, it can help stuclents value themselves. They are 
hot put Ina position where they have to choose between the culture and 
language of the school and the culture and language of the home. Lucas 
(1981) found that the students who dropped out of high school were not 
the least proficient students in English but the ones who rejected their 
nalive cultures and lacked confidence in themselves, 

Michael teaches junior and senior English in a high school with a 
large Hispanic population. He asked his students to write about their 
bilingualism and what it meant to them. The following responses show 
how Michael's students struggle in a school where their language and 
culture are not valued. A twelfth grade Hispanic girl wrote: 


| have prown up ina Hispanic community since |] can remember. But 
ironically the important Lhing in our classrooms was and /s net how 
well you spoke your own language, unless chat language was English. 
Infact the stress was on how “American” one was and is. Bul it wasn't 
Until | gol inte the warking force that | realized what people meant 
by the youth losing their culture... lis extremely difficult for me to 
effectively communicate with my own people in Spanish, That is what 
Iregret the most about “losing my culture” is losing my language. 


An eleventh grade boy expressed his concerns: 


Our language at home ls Spanish and English is our second, My 
youngest sister is only four, She speaks only Spanish, We want to teach 
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her all the Spanish she can get before entering the schools. I she 
doesn't learn the Spanish language now, we're afraid she never will. 


Another twelfth grade Hispanic girl also shows the tension that re- 
sults from being in a situation where one language is Used at home and 
another in school, 


Ih our household Spanish is a first language but is often overshad- 
owed by English. My mom and dad only speak Spanish but are ac- 
custamed to hearing English from us... so while they speak 
Spanish to us, we speak English to them, 


When schools value students’ languages and cultures, English lan- 
euage learners experience greater school success. In his high school 
English classes, Michael is trying to show students that he values their 
language and culture. Michael himself has a Hispanic heritage that was 
lost in his schooling. He does net want that to happen to his students. 
Michael's encouragement and support helps his students develop pride 
in their backgrounds. One of his twelfth graders wrote: 


Spanish is important to me because it Is part of my history. To me 
being bilingual is an important part of my life because my parents 
have always influenced me to know Spanish and also to speak flu- 
ent Spanish and among all things never to be ashamed of my heri- 
tage. | believe that | should be proud of my heritage and ! was 
taught te be proud and to let everyone know of my Hispanic back- 
eround and my Spanish-speaking family and people. 


By showing a respect for diverse cultures and by providing bilingual 
support, schools and teachers can help students take pride in them- 
selves and realize their potential. This lessens the tension that many 
English language learners feel when the school culture and language 
differ fram the home cullure and language, An effective bilingual pro- 
gram allows students to succeed in both arenas. Their bilingualism Is 
seen as a benefit, not a deficit. 

Both home and school communities would protit if more students 
who come to school speaking a language other than English could be- 
come proficient bilinguals. When bilingualism is not valued in schools, 
many students who enter schools monolingual in a language other than 
English leave school monolingual in English. They look for success in 
their new culture rather than returning to enrich their home communities, 
The students who do return are often those who have not assimilated, 
whe have rejected English and the culture of those who speak English. 
However, they return to their communities withoul the education they 
need to cantribute positively to that community, IF students’ first lan- 
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puage and culture were valued, there would be less tension between 
hame and school, between parent and child. Bilingual graduates could 
return to thelr bilingual communites as contributing, educated members. 

The biggest obstacle to establishing bilingual programs is the lack 
of bilingual teachers. Forexample, in 1997 there were more than |.3 mil- 
lion students in California schools who were identified as limited En- 
alish proficient (Education 1997). The stale needed more than 34,000 
bilingually credentialed teachers to serve these students. Because Lhere 
were only 13,548 bilingual teachers, that left a shortage of 20,827 bilin- 
eual teachers. This follows annual trends, Since 1993, there has been a 
shortage each year of around 21,000 bilingually certified teachers. How- 
ever, Lhere is same good news. Mare new teachers are earning thelr bl- 
lingual credentials. California added about [,400 bilingual teachers in 
997. As a result, in 1996-1997, Lhe bilingual teacher shortage grew by 
only $6 teachers, 

Unless schools develop proficient bilinguals who value education, 
the shortage of bilingual teachers will continue. When there are mot 
enough bilingual teachers, schools can't fully implement bilingual pro- 
grams. Schools that do nol have effective bilingual pro@rams do not pro- 
duce students who become bilingual teachers. We must stop the cycle 
of eliminating students’ first languages In schools and then needing bi- 
lingual teachers in the next generation. 

Even when schools are able to hire bilingual teachers, they still 
must decide on the kind of bilingual program they wish to institule. In 
the next chapter, we review the types of bilingual programs that have 
been successful, and we also discuss ways teachers can support stu- 
dents’ first languages and cultures even when they don’t speak those 
languages. 


NINE 


Lessons Should 
Support Students’ 
First Languages and 
Cultures, 

Part Two 


Effective bilingual programs offer students a number of cognitive and 
affective advantages, as outlined in the last chapter. But not all bilingual 
programs are equally beneficial. We begin this chapter by reviewing the 
research on different bilingual program models. This research clearly 
indicates the kinds of programs in which students develop the highest 
levels of academic and linguistic proficiency. Since we are interested in 
the principles that underlie successful practice, we move beyond pro- 
gram models to examine the kay features of the best programs. This re- 
view reveals that the features of successful bilingual programs match 
our principles far successful practice. 

Even though we would like to see every student ina high quality 
bilingual program, we recognize the reality within which many teachers 
work, Often, students in classes speak a variety of primary languages. 
The teacher can't be expected to speak all of these languages. Even if the 
teacher could speak three or four languages, it is not clear how the 
teacher would oraanize multilingual instruction. For that reason, we also 
discuss ways that monolingual teachers or teachers who do not speak 
allof theirsiudents’ primary languages can support their students’ first 
languages and cultures. . 
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Bilingual Education Programs and Models: 
What Really Works? 


Bilingual education programs have received a great deal of negative 
press over the past two decades. The American Institutes for Research 
(Danoff et al, 1977, 1978) and Baker and de Kanter reports (1981) chal- 
lenged the effectiveness of bilingual education. More recently, books 
and articles, such as Porter's Forted Tange (1990) and Rossell and Baker's 
(1996) extensive review of the research on bilingual programs, have 
called for English immersion as the solution to working with English 
language learners. These publications have continued to stir the debate 
over bilingual education. 

Critiques of these publications by Crawford (1989, 1992), Cummins 
(1996), and Krashen (1996), have shown the research base of opponents 
of bilingual education to be incomplete, Reviews of studies supporting 
English immersion raise questions about how programs were evaluated 
and how results were interpreted, For exarnple, some bilingual programs 
cited in these studies did not have any bilingual teachers or materials, 

In contrast, research into programs that provice first language in- 
struction has shown consistently positive results (Cummins 1996, Dolson 
and Lindholm 1995, Krashen (6, Krashen and Biber 1988, Ramirez 199), 
Colller 1992, 1995, Collier and Thomas 1996, Ovando and Collier 1998), 

The debate over bilingual education continues in academic circles, 
out, at the same time, the debate is also being carried out in the popu- 
lar press, In Chapter Eight we ciled the study by McQuillan and Tse 
(1997) that showed that while &? percent of the academic articles in a 
ten-year span favored bilingual education, only 45 percent of the news- 
paper articles were favorable, Curnmins (1996) calls the publicity against 
bilingual education “disinformation,” He believes a deliberate attempt 
has been mace to misinform the public about bilingual education: 


The psychoeducational concerns of policy-makers, educators and 
atademics about bilingual education hindering the acquisition of 
English simply mask the more pressing concern thal bilingual edu- 
cation programs have increased the status and power of the Span- 
ish-speaking minarity al a time when demographic changes are 
already posing a threat 19 the dominance of the Eurc-Ametican 
majority in several parts of the country. Thus, it becomes important 
to eliminate these programs in order to preserve the current power 
Slfucture dp. fl Sy}. 


In both academic and popular discussion, part of the controversy 
that surrounds bilingual education stems from confusion about pro. 
grams that have been called "immersion" and those called “submersion.” 
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Immersion versus Submersion 


Advocates of the English Only movement and backers of ballot initiatives 
such as the Unz initiative.” English as the Official Language of Instruc- 
tion,” propose an immersion program for language minority students. 
Often, they claim that their proposals are for programs similar to the suc- 
cessful French immersion programs in Canada. Their reasoning is that 
immersion worked in Canada, so why can't the same model work in the 
United States? In some school districts in the United States, immersion 
programs have been implemented. However, because of key differences 
between the United States and Canadian programs, the immersion edu- 
cation many language minority students in the United States have re- 
ceived really amounts to "sink-or-swim,” or submersion education. 

The goals and results of the French immersion programs in Canada 
are very different from the immersion programs offered to language mi- 
nority students in the United States (Hernandez-Chavez 1984). In the 
original St. Lambert French Immersion program, middle-class, educated 
parents of English-speaking Canadian children requested French immner- 
sion so that their children would become bilingual and bicultural. In kin- 
dergarten, the children were put into an all-French classroom with other 
English-speakers. There were no native speakers of French to compete 
with, Teachers were bilingual and allowed the children to ask questions 
and give answers in English. The teachers received special training in 
using techniques to make the content of the classes comprehen sible to 
the children. These techniques helped them teach the French language 
through academic content. As students progressed through school, their 
first language, English, was added to the curriculum, until in the sixth 
grade, when 40 percent of the curriculum was in French and 6) percent 
in English (Genesee 1984). At the end of fifteen years of study, it was 
clear that French immersion students achieved on a par with students 
in the regular English programs, except that the French immersion stu- 
dents achieved in both French and English. 

The success of the Canadian programs can be attributed to several 
lactors. Parents initiated and supported the programs. Bilingual teachers 
were carefully prepared to work with the children, They taught the new lan- 
auage through content, All the children ina class were at aout the same 
level of French ability, They did not have to compete wilh native spea kers 
of French. At the same time, there was no danger of students’ losing their 
English, since that was the language spoken in the home, and it was the 
prestige language of the larger community. Further, more English was 
added to the curriculum each year so that by sixth grade, more teaching 
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time was giver in English than in French. The goal was to produce stu- 
dents who were bilingual and bicultural in both French and English. As 
Lessow-Hurley explains, “immersion programs are most effective when 
they are linguistically and culturally additive” {Lessow-Hurley 1996, p. [7 

In the United States, English language learners face a very differ- 
ent siluation when they are put into a structured immersion program, In 
the first place, they are minority, not majority, students, and they are in 
direct competition fram the beginning with native English-speaking 
peers. Their teachers are not usually bilingual, so at the carly stages, the 
teachers can't answer questions the students ask in their primary lan- 
guages or respond when students speak in their first languages. There 
is no provision for the students’ primary language to be added to the 
curriculum as they advance through school. Their parents have net cho- 
sen the immersion program to make them bilingual and bicultural_ In 
fact, since their parents are often from a disempowered scement of so- 
ciety. they have little voice in what happens in the school program, The 
first language and culture of the language minority students is not val- 
ved by the larger community, and it is clear from the beginning that the 
goal is not Lo produce bilingual. bicultural students but to produce stu- 
dents wha are monolingual English speakers. 

Immersion programs in the United States are really submersion 
programs, where students are ltkely to “drown” in the English they re- 
ceive, Since no first language support is given, and teachers are seldom 
prepared to be sensitive to the needs of English language learners, stu- 
dents do not receive comprehensible input and soon fall behind aca- 
demically. Unlike the Canadian program, which is additive In that 
students come out of the programs with proficiency in two languages, 
immersion programs in the United States are subtractive because stu- 
dents lose their first language as they learn English. In fact, not only do 
these programs [ail to develop students’ primary languages, especially 
the written forms. but students rarely come out of immersion programs 
with a level of English proficiency that allows them to achieve at the 
same level as native English speakers. 

Few educators who propose immersion for English learners under- 
stand the differences between the Canadian and US. versions of immer- 
sion education. This is doubly unfortunate because when students fail 
in immersion programs in the United States, the perception is that it is 
because something ts wrong with the students whose first language is 
not English, The students or the students’ background and culture is 
criticized because, “After all, immersion worked so well in Canada.” 

Immersion programs are one model that is used for English lan- 
guage learners, and cach immersion program is slightly different, How- 
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ever, all the English immersion programs in the United Stales have one 
thing in common. Students are not offered academic instruction or 
other support in their primary languages. Bilingual education also has 
many models. Althaugh the key component of any bilingual program is 
primary language instruction, successful bilingual programs, which we 
describe in the next section, always include effective English instruction 
as well, Often, peaple think that in bilingual programs, students spend 
the whole day receiving instruction in their first language. In fact, they 
also receive trstruction in English. Elfective English instruction is méan- 
ingful, functional, and context-rich so that it meets the needs of bilin- 
aual students, In other words, it contains large amounts of 
comprehensible input. Krashen (1985) has shown that it is comprehen- 
sible input that counts in language acquisition, not just exposure to a 
second language. That is the reason why students receiving only one or 
two hours of English a day may actually acquire English more rapidly 
than students who are in an English environment all day long. The stu- 
dents in the bilingual program with good English instruction are receiv- 
ing greater amounts of comprehensible input. 


Models of Bilingual Education 


When administrators or teachers ask us, “What model of bilingual edu- 
cation is best for my school?” we have difficulty answering them. As 
mentioned earlier, one of the biggest obstacles to establishing bilingual 
programs is that schools lack bilingual teachers. When schools are able 
to hire bilingual teachers, they still must decide on the kind of bilingual 
program they wish to institute, Administrators, leachers, and parents 
must consider the many factors involved in establishing a successful 
program, and they must plan carefully and collaboratively as they de- 
velop a program. Everyone involved must understand the rationale for 
bilingual education and share common goals. 

Almost as many models of bilingual programs exist as there are pro- 
srams, Below, we describe five rmodels that are widely in use, Four of 
these offer some kind of primary language instruction. These five models 
have very different success rates (Collier and Thomas 19%), We will de- 
scribe each type of program briefly, beginning with the model Collier and 
Thomas have shown to be most successful and ending with the least suc- 
cesstul approach, Within each model. many possible variations may be 
jound. Nevertheless, the general description of these models should help 
readers evaluate the programs they are familiar with or are considering 
implementing, It should also be noted that in their study, Collier and Tha- 
mas only reviewed programs that had implemented each model very well. 
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Two-Way Developmental Bilingual Education 


In two-way developmental models, each class contains both native En- 
glish speakers and English language learners, all of whom speak the 
same primary language, “The strength of this approach is that It aims at 
additive bilingualism for all the students invalved (Lessow-Hurley 1996, 
p. 15), All the students learn a second language because instruction is 
given in the two primary languages the students represent. [In the United 
States in 1995 there were two way programs in English and Spanish, 
Kerean, French, Navajo, Cantonese, Japanese, Russian, Portuguese, Chi- 
nese, and Arabic (Christian and Whitcher 1995), The popularity of this 
two-way model is growing so rapldly that new programs and new lan- 
puages are being added each year, 

The amount of tine spent in English and in the other language varies 
in different two-way programs. Some programs have one half day in English 
and one half day in the other language. Others organize dilferently. For ex- 
ample, in one popular Spanish’English two-way model, kindergarten chil- 
dren spend 9) percent of their day in Spanish and [0 percent in English. In 
each grade, more time is added in English, By third or fourth grade, stu- 
dents spend one half the day in English and once half in Spanish. 

Other differences exist as well. In some programs, all students are 
Taught to read and write in the non-English language first and then En- 
alish literacy is introduced at second or third grade. In other programs, 
students develop literacy in two languages simultancously. Despite 
these differences, all the programs have certain features in common. 
They are either staffed with bilingual teachers, or a monolingual English 
teacher is paired with a bilingual teacher, and students spend part of the 
day with each teacher, Materials are available in both languages. As a 
result, teachers teach both languages through academic content, All the 
two-way programs extend at least thraugh sixth grade, 


Late-Exit-Bilingual Education Plus ESL 
Taught Through Academic Content 


In this bilingual model, students whose first language is not English re- 
ecive instruction in their first language through at least sixtl* gerade, In 
the carly grades. they receive more primary language instruction, but by 
third or fourth grade, they spend a substantial part of each day studying 
subject matter and reading and writing in English as well as in their first 
language, Throughout this program, English is taught through academic 
content, At some schools, in the upper grades, bilingual students may 
be mixed in the same classrooms with monolingual English speakers. 
However, a late exit program is not two-way because the native speak- 
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ers of English receive all their instruction in English while the bilingual 
students continue to receive some instruction in their primary language. 


Early-Exit Bilingual Education Plus ESL 
Taught Through Academic Content 


Early oxit programs are the most widely implemented of all. They appeal 
to those who want to see children in all English classes as 500n as pos- 
sible. Since most children develop conversational proficiency in about 
two years, teachers and administrators use this a5 an indication that the 
children are ready for all English instruction. 

In early-cxit programs, students aré prepared to transition inte all 
English classrooms within three years of beginning school as nen-En- 
alish speakers, Theoretically, non-English speaking students who enter 
school in second grade for later) should also receive three years of pri- 
mary language support. However, in practice, older learners usually re- 
ceive fewer than three years of first language instruction. There are fewer 
bilingual upper grade teachers, and often even thase teachers are en- 
courared to get students into English as quickly as possible. As in the 
late exit program, students are taught English throu ah academic content. 


Early-Exit Bilingual Education Plus ESL Taught Traditionally 


In this model students alse recelve primary language content instruction 
for about three years and then are transitioned into English, However, 
the early English instruction these students receive is diflerent. English 
is not taught through meaningful content, but instead is taught more tra- 
ditionally Students study English by practicing dialogues and drills, 
studying grammar rules, and memorizing vocabulary lists organized 
sround traditional themes such as feed, clothing. or transportation. 


ESL Pull-Out Taught Traditionally 


In ESL pull-out programs, English language learners are taken out of 
their regular classroom fora portion of Lheir day to concentrate on learn- 
ing the English language. Students in ESL pull-out programs receive 
little or no primary language support. Occasionally, a few phrases or 
words are translated to help students with procedural matters, But in- 
struction during pull-out time and in ihe mainstream classrogm is given 
in English. ESL instruction centers on vocabulary acquisition, under- 
standing grammatical structures, and practicing drills. 

As we explained when we introduced this section, these models are 
described in the order of their effectiveness-trom mos! to least effective, 
as measured by students’ scores on standardized tests given in English. 
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Students in the first programs we described scored highest, and ESL 
pull-out was the least effective model for helping students succeed aca- 
demically. In the following section, we review the Collier and Thomas 
research results as well as other bilingual research results. We also dis- 
cuss the key characteristics of successful programs. 


Features of Effective Programs 
for English Language Learners 


Probably the most important recent research for bilingual education 
comes from the work of Thomas and Collier (1997). They have analyzed 
data for over 700,000 language minority students from five large school 
districts in various regions of the United States. In their analysis, Thomas 
and Collier looked at the types of services English language learners re- 
ceived and the acadernic results the students achieved over me. They 
contrasted their long-term analysis of students’ progress fram kindergar- 
ten through high school with many previous short-term studies compar- 
ing student progress in bilingual and English immersion or ESL programs, 
These earlier short-term studies had reported little difference in academic 
achievement when comparing students in ESL pull-out, structured tmmer- 
sion, early exit, and late exit bilingual program models. The short-term 
studies led crities to conclude that bilingual education was not really very 
eltective. However, Thomas and Collier's long-term data, which included 
achievement in upper erades, revealed very different results. 


Only those students who have received strong cognitive and aca- 
demic development through their first language for many years (at 
least through Grade 5 o7 6) as well as through the second language 
(English) are doing well in school as they reach the last of the high 
school years (Young 1997, pp. [2-13], 


Thomas and Colliers research is important because it clearly con- 
firms the benefits of providing extensive first language support through 
bilingual education, Students in programs that provide primary lan- 
guage instruction at least through sixth grade score higher on standard- 
ized reading tests given in English than students in programs’ that offer 
limited or no primary language support, 

in additton, Thomas and Collier were able to identify key predictors 
of student success (Thomas and Collier 1995). In their review of differ- 
ent bilingual programs, they found that all successful programs were 
characterized by similar features. These predictors provide guidelines for 
educators planning programs for English language learners at their 
school sites, The key features are listed here. 
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Key Predictors of Acaderi¢ Success 

Thomas and Collier 1995 ‘ 
These predictors are mare important than program type or student back- 
ground variables. 

lL. Cognitively complex academic instruction through students’ first 
language for as long as possible and through the second language 
for part of the school day 

2. Use of current approaches to teaching the academic curriculum 
through both L] and L? through active discovery, and cognitively 
complex learning — 

3, Changes in the sociocultural context of schooling such as: 


a. integration with English speakers in a supporting, affirming con- 
text for all 
b, an additive bilingual context in which bilingual education is per- 
ceived as the GATE program for all students 
transformation of majority and minority relations in school ta 
a positive school climate for all students in a safe school envi- 
ronment 


oy 


When language minotity students are able to continue to learn in 
thelr primary language for at least six years and, at the same time, are 
taught English through cognitively complex and comprehensible con- 
tent during part of each school day, they succeed in English and com- 
plete high school at higher rates than students in programs that lack 
these features. In fact, English language learners who receive adequate 
lirst language support reach the $0th percentile in English reading in 
four to seven years, while those who do not receive primary language 
support take seven to ten years to reach norms in English reading on 
standardized tests (Young 1997}. 

Simply teaching students acquiring English in thetr first language 
is not enough. The orientation to teaching and learning that Thomas 
and Collier recommend is the one we described in Chapter One as 
sociopsycholinguistic. According to Thomas and Collier, teachers in el- 
fective programs use strategies such as “discovery learning, interactive 
instruction, cooperative learning, thematic instruction, problem solving, 
and the incorporating of technology, fine arts, and other disciplines 
which tap the ‘multiple intelligences (Young 1997, p. 13). 

Thomas and Collier's third predictor of success deals with the im- 
portant sociocultural context of schooling. They explain that schools 
need to integrate English learners and affirm them and their culture, The 
way to do this is to promote the bilingual program 4s an enrichment 
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program, one in which all students would want do be invelved, This is 
what happens in schools with bwo-way bilingual,programs. When all stu- 
dents, including English learners, are perceived as talented and capable, 
relationships among different cultural groups are positive, and scheals 
became true communities of learners. 

Each year, more and more school districts are ‘aipianionittie [wor 
way developmental bilingual programs to serve both their English lan- 
Buage learners and the native English-speaking population. Five years 
ago, two-way programs were relatively few in number, but at the 1997 
Two-Way Developmental Bilingual Education Conference, more than 
650 participants from around the United States enthusiastically met to 
share ideas, Program directors and administrators of programs for na- 
live Spanish, Korean, French, Chinese, Portuguese, and Arable students 
attended. The 1998 conference is expected to attract more than one 
thousand participants, 

The goals of two-way developmental programs and Thomas and 
Collier's key predictors of school success are consistent with Cummins’ 
(1996) ideas for education far the empowerment of diverse students. In 
his intervention for Collaboralive Empowerment, Cummins challenges 
schools to take an intercultural orientation rather than an 
assimilationist orientation to working with culturally diverse students. 
He says that students’ cultures and languages must be welcomed and 
incorporated into the schoal curriculum, the school and parents must 
be included in a collaborative community, the approach to pedagogy 
must be translormalive, and assessment must be viewed fram an advo- 
cacy perspective, Cummins’ suggestions parallel the key predictors of 
Thomas and Collier in the areas of support fer first language and culture, 
approach to teaching and learning, and the need to create a positive and 
supportive school cantext, 

For Cummins, the end result of an intercultural orientation is the 
transformation of power relations within the schools, and, eventually, in 
the greater society. This transformation occurs when two languages and 
cultures achieve equal prestige and power in 4 sociely, Two-way pro- 
grams attempt to create this kind of balance. However, as seme re- 
searchers point out, it is difficult for schools to create programs that 
upset the power relations among groups that exist in the wider society. 

Valdés (1997), for example, raises some important questions. Ina 
dual language program, is the quality of insLruction in the minarity lan- 
guage equal to the quality of instruction in English? Dillerences in qual- 
ity could result from differences in preparation and expertise of the 
teachers or differences in availability of resources. A second question 
concems intergroup relationships. Are teachers able Lo create equal sta- 
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tus among language minority and majority students within a class when 
considerable status differences exist beyond-the classroom, differences 
that both the students and their parents are aware of? 

A final question concerns the effects of dual language programs on 
power relations among groups In the larger society. Will such programs 
level the playing field for language minority students, or will they con- 
tinue to privilege the native English speakers? One concern, for example, 
is that English speakers receive praise and attention for learning another 
language, but language minority students are usually expected to learn 
english and are not singled out and praised for that accomplishment. 

The questions Valdés raises are important. Dual language programs 
have great potential, but they are not a panacea. Teachers and administra- 
tors should be aware that providing instruction In two languages is only 
one step toward ensuring that all students receive the best possible edu- 
cation. Despite these cautions, two-way programs have proved successful, 
in part because they provide extended primary language instruction. 

Another important longitudinal study on bilingual education was 
conducted by Ramirez and his colleagues (Ramirez 1991). This study was 
contracted by the United States Department of Education and was 
watched carefully over several years by both praponents and opponents 
of bilingual education. It included 750 classrooms with 2.000 students in 
three kinds of bilingual programs; Structured English Immersion, Early- 
exit, and Late-exit, Students in Structured English Immersion were taught 
anly in English, In the Early-exit programs, students were supported in 
their first language for two to three years and then exited into all-English 
orograms. In the late-exit programs, students received some support in 
their first language for up to six years, even after they had become proti- 
clent In English, The study offered seven important conclusions: 


|, When second language students receive substantial primary lan- 
guage support, their English development is not delayed. 

2, Developing proficiency in English takes more than six years, re- 
eardless of which of the three approaches is used. 

3. When students receive primary language support, they also 
progress in content instruction. However, they fall behind when 
they are toa quickly switched to all English instruction. 

4. Students who receive either early-exit (three years) or late-exit (six 
years) primary language instruction show more growth in English 
language, reading, and math than students in all English programs. 

§. When primary language instruction ig part of a program, minority 
language parents are more involved in their children’s schooling. 
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6 Minority language parents would like to see their children become 


¥. 


bilingual. . 

There is a need for preparing teachers to work effectively with second 
language learners. This preparation should emphasize a more active 
leaming environment for language and cognitive development, 


Researchers consistently find that successful programs for English 


learners Share similar characteristics. For example, Lucas and her col- 
leagues (1990) conducted a comprehensive study of six high school pro- 
arams that had achieved high rates of academic success with language 
minority students. The first of the eight features those schools had in com- 
ron was "Value is placed on the students’ languages and culture.“ The re- 
searchers listed eight specific ways that teachers and administraters in 
these schools showed they valued their students’ language and culture: 


Beka ho ee 


ce tl 


. Treating students as individuals, not as members of a group 

. Learning about students’ cultures 

. Learning students’ languages 

. Hiring bilingual staff with cultural backgrounds similar to that of 


the students 


. Encouraging students to develop their primary language skills 
. Allowing students to speak their primary languages except when 


English development is the focus of instruction or interactlons 


. Offering advanced as well as lawer division content courses in the 


students’ primary languages 


. Instituting extracurricular activities that will attract students (p. $24) 


In this study of secondary schools, Lucas and colleagues also 


identified seven other features that appear to be necessary for stu- 
dents’ success, 


I. 
2. 


There are high expectations for language minority students, 


School leaders make the education of language minority students 
a priority. . 


. Stal development is explicitly designed te help teachers and other 


staff serve language minority students more effectively. 


. Avariety of courses and programs for language minority students 


is offered, 


A counseling program that includes bilingual counselors gives spe- 
cial attention to language minority students. 
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Parents of language minority students are encouraged to become 
involved in their children’s education. : 


School staff members share a strong commitment ta empower lan- 
guage minority students through education. 


Another California Tomorrow report “Embracing Diversity: Teach- 


ers’ Voices from California Classrooms” (Olsen and Mullen 1990) offers 
additional evidence for the importance of this approach to teaching lan- 
Cuace minority students. This study summarizes the characteristics of 
thirty-six teachers working with diverse student populations. Through 
interviews and classroom visits, the authors of the report, Olsen and 
Mullen, identified the core elements of the classroom approaches these 
successtul teachers use. They: 


a 


* 


Teach to and from the experiences of the students; 

Provide a strong academic context and basis for exploring and un- 
derstanding issues students face in their own lives: 

Emphasize the development of language and communication in- 
cluding a rigorous integration of oral language and writing, 
Emphasize critical thinking; 

Validate the student's experiences and culture, including the use of 
language, dialect, literature, music, and the fine arts fram the 
student's culture; 


Use curriculum to explore cultural and national differences, and 


also emphasize similarities and universals in human experience, 


Create a student-centered classroom in which students learn fram 
each other, with group work and interactive techniques; 


Choose materials and design curriculum specifically to provide all 
students with exposure to the rich contributions of many cultures 
and peoples; 

Bring the world into the classroom and the classroom to the 
world; 

Actively use supplementary materials and teacher-created curriculum, 
Use visuals and emphasize concept development, and 

Integrate the curriculum. 


The research studies conducted by Thomas and Collier, Ramirez, 


Lucas, and Olsen and Mullen, which examined program models and 
classroom characteristics, all point to similar conclusions. Students 
need extensive opportunities to learn in their primary language as they 
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learn English, Classes should be cognitively demanding. Students 
should be involved in interactive, discovery learning. 

Although individual teachers can make a real difference for students, 
the best results come when teachers work in programs that are carefully 
thought out and that are supported by all the people involved in the edu- 
cation of our multilingual, multicultural students, When schools make an 
effort to include the features that both research and practice have shown 
to be successful in the education of their English language learners, @v- 
eryone benefits: the students, the teachers, the administrators, the par- 
ents, the community, and, ultimately, society as a whole. 


Teachers Supporting Students 
in Non-bilingual Settings 


Even though research shows the importance of teaching students 
through their primary languages, many teachers working with bilingual 
or multilingual students do not speak all their students’ first languages. 
In some cases, students with different first languages are mixed in a 
classroom. In other cases, the teacher may be monolingual, Neverthe- 
less, as the following examples show, all teachers can support the de- 
velopment of their students’ first languages and cultures. 

Marilyn, an ESL high school teacher explained how she, as a mono- 
lingual English-speaking teacher, has supported Southeast Asian stu- 
dents. She has Hmong and Laotian students for two periods a day. and 
although she doesn't speak their languages, she has an aide who does, 
Using a preview, view, review model, Marilyn's aide presents a lesson to 
students in their native languages first. The next day Marilyn gives a fol- 
low-up lessan on the same content in English. Afterwards, her aide 
leads a brief review session In the students’ primary language, Marilyn 
testifies ta the success of the program: “It is remarkable how much the 
Students understand because it has been presented in their first lan- 
g@uaege the day before, We use less English but | feel the students are 
learning more Enalish,” 

Marilyn's Laotian and Hmong students are separated from other 
secand language learners and from native English speakers for two 
hours each day to “help them feel their first language is important’ and 
so they “can find comfort in a mostly uncomfortable environment.” 
Marilyn and her colleagues recognize that the Laotian and Hmong cul- 
tures and languages are different, However, they are more alike than 
other non Asian cultures and languages. When these Southeast Asian 
students are with other language groups all the time, “they are very re- 
served and reluctant to participate in class.” Her Hmong and Laotian 
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class 16 “alive and animated.” Marilyn lists three reasons for separating 
the Hmong and Laotian students fortwo periods each day. 


| feel their confidence comes from three things. First, the students 
know there ls someone in class who can speak their L1 (first lan- 
guage) and if they have a really iinportant message to pet across, it 
willbe understood, Second, these students are in a foreign environ- 
ment, These students are only separated from other students for 
two hours, It’s a much needed break for them. Third, | think they feel 
pride and self-esteem when they can use thelr first lan@uape to ace 
quire L? (second languages. 


Marilyn net only has tried this different approach, but she is alsa 
presently taking a class in Hmong, This adds to her ability to work with 
her students, “The students are so pleased when | attempt lo speak Lo 
them in their native language, and they enjoy helping me acquire Lhe lan- 
guage, | let them know English is easy for me but Hmong is very difficult,” 

Teachers like Marilyn make extra efforts to prepare themselves to 
meet the needs of all their students, They read current research, take 
college classes, talk with other professionals, and experiment with dif- 
ferent techniques, As these teachers plan activities to expand Lhe range 
of language uses for their students, they provide consistent opporluni- 
ties for their bilingual students to develop listening, speaking, reading, 
and writing skills in two languages. 

Vince provides another example of how important it is for bilingual 
children to be able te study in their first language. After reading and dis- 
cussing research on the importance of first language support for second 
language learners, Vince shared an experience he had with one of his 
students: 

Chai came into my fourth grade classroom directly from the camps 

in Southeast Asia. She was the first second language student I was 

ro come In contact with whe felt good enough about her natlve lan- 

euage writing skills to employ therm In class. | have to give the stu- 

dents in my class a lot of credit, too, as they strongly supported and 

encouraged Chal in all her efforts. When she was finished writing a 

plece, she would read it to other Laotlan-speaking students Im my 

class who would give suggestions on the content and share their 
ideas with her in Lactian. 


Vince described his doubts about letting Chal work in Lactian be- 
cause he somehow felt he wasn't “doing his job.” She rernained in his 
classroom far the rest of the year and seemed to be understanding some 
English, but she néver spoke or wrote in English, The next year Vince 
met Chai's best friend, who proudly explained that Chai was now speak- 
ing English and writing it, too. Vince wrate his reaction to the news: 
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hy First reaction was not one of achievement. It was rather a ques- 
thon a3 te what the fifth grade teacher had dane that | hadn't done 
Io pet Chai to come this far along. Only later did it dawn on me that 
those early opportunities that empowered Chai were a big part of 
why she was comfortable speaking and writing English so soon af- 
ter her arrival. : 


Vince had empowered Chai and allowed her to continue to develap 
her first language, He encouraged Chai to use her first language even 
though he didn't understand it, Often, teachers are not able to compre- 
hend the first language of some of their students. However, if they allow 
the students to use their primary language, they may come to realize 
that the students are more competent than they may appear to be if they 
are limited to English, 

Cross-age reading and pen pal letters, which we discussed in Chap- 
ter Seven, are excellent ways to encourage students to read, write, and 
interact in their first language even when the teacher only speaks En- 
alish. When upper grade bilingual students prepare to read to younger 
children and are matched with younger children who speak the same 
first language, both age eroups benelit, Ueda (1990) has worked with 
teachers whose Southeast Asian sixth graders read to kindergartners 
who speak the same first language. Even when they read books in En- 
alish, the sixth graders support the first language of the younger chil- 
dren by building background knowledge and then discussing the stories 
in their shared first language. As the children interact in two lanauages, 
both age groups improve their oral language and reading ability. Some- 
times the sixth graders take notes on the lessons they prepare and 
evaluate their teaching, thus developing mare reading and writing skills. 

When it is impossible to arrange for children to eo fram one class- 
racm to another, pen pal letters can support the development of the first 
languaae. A series of letters between Elena, a first grader, and Carolina, 
a college student, show that writing ina student's first language enceur- 
ages real communication. In Chapter Five we discussed one of these let- 
ters (see Figure 5-2), In another letter Carolina asked Elena, “;Qué vas 
a hacer para el dia de San Valentin? zVan a tener una fiesta en tu salen 
de clase?” (“What are you going to do on Valentine's Day?” “Are you go- 
ing to have a party in your classroom?) Elenas next letter responded 
directly to Carolina's questions: “Mi ma es tro si ba aser una fiesta en 
valentin y ba mos a comer pastel y stipurs tu a mi ga Elena” (“Yes, my 
teacher is going to have 4 party on Valentine’s Day and we are going to 
eat cake ancl |have| stickers your friend Elena’). 

Creative teachers have found ways to support all of their students’ 
first languages and cultures, We have drawn on these experiences to 
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develop a list of "Seven Strategies for Supporting Students’ Primary Lan- 
guages and Cultures’: wae 


]_ Ensure that environmental print reflects students’ first languages. 

2. Supply school and classroom libraries with books, magazines, and 
other resources in languages in addition to English, 

3. Encourage bilingual students to publish books and share thelr ste- 
ries in languages other than Enelish. 

4. Allow bilingual students to respond in Lheir primary languages Lo 
demonstrate comprehension of content taught in English. 

S. Have bilingual students read and write with aides, parents, sib- 
lings, or other students who speak their first language. 

6. Use videotapes produced professionally or by the students to. sup- 
port academic learning and raise self-esteem. 


7. Use reading, writing, and research activities to promote students’ 
primary languages and cultures, 


Katie and Teresa provide us with two final stories of teachers who 
speak only English but have employed Lhe principles for success ta help 
their students by validating their first languages and cultures. They rec- 
ognize that if they wish to teach the whole child and build on the 
strengths each child brings to school, they cannot ignore the language 
the child speaks or the culture in which the child has been reared. 

In her pre-first classroom, Katie had several Hmong children who 
spoke little English and were often reluctant to participate, Katie 
learned a Hmong storyteller was available to come to classes to tell sto- 
ries in Hmong; so she invited him to come to her class to tell "Three Billy 
Goats Grufl” Before the storyteller arrived, Katie read several versions 
of the folktale to her clase. When the storyteller arrived. ready to take the 
Hmong students off to a corner to tell his tale, Katie insisted that he tell 
the story to the entire class in Hmong. She reasoned that the children 
knew the stary so well that they would be able to follow along. She was 
right. When the storyteller arrived at the part of the stary where the goats 
cross the bridge, the students shouted in delight at the “Trip trap, trip 
trap” spoken in Hmong. All the children, no matter what their language 
background, enjoyed the story, 

The storytelling in Hmong was a positive experience for all Katie's 
students, but her support for her Hmong students’ primary language 
paid added dividends, In the days that followed Lhe storytelling, Va John, 
a quiet Hmong boy, proved that he could not only learn but also teach. 
First, Va John wrote and drew in his tournal about his favorite stary, 
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“Three Billy Goats Gruff" (see Figure 9-1). Then Va John became a 
“teacher” of Hmong to his own Leacher, Figure,9-2 shows how Va John 
drew and labeled pictures to demonstrate what he had written. Below 
the pictures, he wrote in English “theys are mog log wich theys are the 
thine ta me" (These are Hmong language, These are the thing ta me.) 
Katie responded by telling him how much she liked reading his Hmong. 





Figure] Taree Billy Goats Cruif 
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Figure 9-2 Va John's Wistrated Hasong Words 


Katie reported that from the Lime of the visit from the Hmong storyteller, 
Va fohn showed not only a pride in his first language and culture but 
also an enthusiasm for school not evident before. 

Teresa, a second prade teacher, also found a way to support the first 
language of her students. After a class discussion on the importance of be- 
ing bilingual, Navy, a Khmer student, tock recess and lunch time for several 
days to produce a book of letters. numbers, and words that would teach her 
classmates and the teacher Khmer. Teresa had the book laminated and put 
it in the class library, where it became a lavonte, (See Figure ¥=3, | 
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8) J Que? 


Mon us 


Wet good, 


Teorner: Terese Caldercn Parker 9 year oid 


I grace knee lan 





Figure 9=3 Page fron Navy's Book in Kier 


Neither Katie nor Teresa is a bilingual teacher, and their students 
are not in bilingual programs, but both teachers have found ways for 
their students to use their first language as they are acquiring English. 
Although neither Katie nor Teresa can provide primary language instruc- 
tion themselves, they understand the importance of celebrating and ex- 
panding the language and culture of all of their students, Still, even 
under these good condilians, Ya lohn and Navy may not be able to de- 
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velop their first languages fully and may exit school as monclinguals in 
English, For students like them, the best education would come through 
a bilingual program that follows the principles for successful practice, 


Conclusion 


In the previous chapter we gave an example of ways Francisco, a Span- 
ish-speaking bilingual teacher, has found to support his students’ first 
language and, at the same time, help them develop English. Teachers 
who support their students’ bilingualism are using an Important prin- 
ciple in their practice. They know that their students are future bilinaual 
citizens who can contribute positively te a world where more bilingual 
people will be needed in the work force. Perhaps even mare important, 
however, is the fact that English language learners need ta develop a 
positive sell-image to share with their own children in the future, Nancy, 
a teacher of Portuguese descent who did not maintain her first language 
and culture, writes painfully of her loss. She does not want her Southeast 
Asian and Hispanic students to feel as she does when they are adults: 


My grandmother went intoa coma last week. She came to this coun- 
try as a young ride and in all the years here, she never became a 
fluent English speaker When my parents were in the school envi- 
ronment they were made to feel inferior to their English-speaking 
peers (They both dropped out early on in high schol). These feel- 
ings of inferiority are carried with them today. When I entered 
school, [was encouraged by both the peaple at school and parents 
at home to act “more American” and stop using Portuguese (Price 
in my culture was likewise discouraged). 


| just came home from the hospital, As | stroked my grandmother's 
arm and forehead, | spoke to her (I really believe she could hear 
me), burl spoke to herin a language she doesn't really understand, 
She might know who was speaking, but she won't ever know what | 
really wanted to say to her, | doen't ever want this situation to hap- 
pen to my students. Yes, [do want them to become fluent in English 
and be able ta compete with other students academically, But it is 
imperative to me that they retain pride in their culture and their bi- 
lingual abilities. 


Nancy's story has been repeated too olten in this country. We be- 
gan our discussion of the sixth principle with an example of a Southeast 
Asian girl who, like Nancy, has lost her language. We hope to have 
success for English language learners in schools, but we must not repeat 
these mistakes of the past. It is important to lock at the assumptions we 
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have made about bilingual learners and turn to alternatives based on 
our best knowledee of current research, Teachers who follow the 
principles for success, including the principle of developing students’ 
first languages and cultures, offera chance for all students to achieve 
academically and to became contributing members of our complex, 
multilingual, multicultural society. 
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i fad a teacher whe knew | was ina gang. He would say, “Chola Margie, | can't believe 
frow sunart acu are,” He wos one of toy favorite teachers for English, creative wriling, He 
really helped motivate mre. He totally had faith in wre ard said, “l know you're going te be 
a writer one of these detus, Your poetry is beautiful.” Thal would make me feel geod [Atkin 
196, FSD. 


These words come from Margarita (Margie) Ledezma, a farmer gang 
member, whe graduated from high school, entered college. and now 
works ina teen center helping other young people who are or have been 
in gangs, Her parents immigrated fram Mexico to San José, California, 
and shortly afterwards, Margarita was born. Margie’s father retumed to 
Mexico when she was four, leaving her mather to raise her alone. Margie, 
like many teens, joined a gang because in her words, “li you can't find 
something at home or if you don't gel appreciated, or love, then you get 
it in the gang, because they give you respect"[p. 72). 

Often it only takes ane or two peaple in young people's lives to 
make a difference for them. Margle was lucky enough to have a teacher 
who believed in her and trusted her. Margie also found a mentor ina 
neighborhood youth center, where she took a job after being arrested 
several times. Margie realized she wanted a real future rather than time 
in prison, and she found the extra support she needed al that center. 


The euy who helps run it, Tony, he used to be in a gang. And he was 
like a dad ‘cause he took care of me, He'd say, Margie. you need to do 
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this and that He knew | lived arqund here and these are my people, 
and | was gonna hang out with them, But he saw in tre that | was good 
in school and thal Pshouldn't be Ina gang (Atkin 1996, p.75), 


Margie was fortunate enough to have interested adults who gave her 
the attention she needed. They helped her develop pride in herself, Rather 
than rejecting her culture or language, she now wants to maintain it. 


IF l have kids, . 2. Pd want them te know about their culture and 
speak Spanish, E think it has more meaning than the English lan- 
cuage, like when there's a real strong meaning in Spanish that you 
can’t explain in English (Atkin 1996, p. 7). 


Francisco, the bilingual teacher whose unit we shared in Chapter 
Eight, had different struggles from Marete’s when he came to the United 
Slates as. a teenager speaking almost no English. Teenagers often feel in- 
secure, and Lhase Insecurilies are stronger when the student worries 
about being different and speaking a different language. Francisco wrote: 


[remember going to school and feeling like an outcast, I felt like | 
didn't belong here and that | was taking away something from 
someone else. | felt the negative attitude that some peaple have 
towards people from other countries. Before walking into a class- 
room, | would pray that the teacher or anyone wouldn't talk to me 
sO] wouldn't have to say anything. | was afraid that [ would say 
something wrong and everyane would laugh al me. Every time | fe- 
member those experiences, | feel nervous and insecure. 


Francisco, like Margie, found mentors wha had faith in him. He 
was an excellent soccer player, and his high schoal soccer coach encour- 
aged him to work hard in school and eventually got him a scholarship 
for college. Onee in college, Francisca was overwhelmed by the heavy 
reading and writing load in English and considered dropping out, 

However, the soccer coach helped again. The coach went to his 
home and talkecl to Francisco and his mother, encouraging him not to 
give up on college, Francisca tried another semester. That semester he 
became friends with a Spanish speaking Anglo who supported him and 
helped him edit papers. In addition, his bilin@ual advisor began to take 
an active interest in him and encouraged him to continue to study hard, 
By the time he graduated, Francisco had raised his grade point average 
to the B level required for entry te teacher education. 

Many bilingual students never have the opportunities that Margie 
and Francisce had to work with people whe believe in them. Teachers, 
especially those working in large. inner-city schools, want to suppart 
their students, but they may be locked into a teaching system that pre- 
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vents them from providing that support, Unfortunately, in many of our 
schools, the full potential of bilingual students is not realized. These 
students may come to believe that they cannot learn, that their first cul- 
ture and language are not valuable, and that there is no place for them 
in American society. This may occur ifthe curriculum centers an content 
hat is presented part to whole, rather than on students. It may also re- 
sult froma simplified curriculum that contains little real content, In el- 
ther case, the message that many English language learners get is that 
they cannot learn or that there is nothing worthwhile to learn in school. 
To use Ken Goodman's terms (1991). these students need to "“revalue” 
themselves as learners, and they need to revalue school! as a place 
where important things can be learned 

Olten students new to this country drop out of school, Others, like 
Margie, who do not fit easily into mainstream society take on negative 
behavior patterns in school or join gangs in desperate attempts to be- 
long. Rather than labeling such students as Limited English Proficient 
(LEP) or learning disabled. teachers need to help students develop their 
potential by showing unwavering faith in their ability to succeed, as 
Margie’s teacher and Francisco's coach did, Instead of subjecting these 
students to standardized tests that confirm they are below the norm, 
reachers need to become kid watchers and document the amazing 
nrogress these students can make. Even when students appear to be 
confused or seem slow to catch on or respond, teachers need to con- 
tinue to engage them in meaningful activities; teachers need to keep is- 
suing invitations to be part of a community of learners. We're convinced 
that if teachers can show students that they can learn and that there are 
things in schoo! worth learning, there is no limit to their potential, 

In the EFL context, students also need extra support, In the first 
glace, some students may not value learning English, In addition, in bi- 
lingual schools, students are expected to learn the same academic con- 
tent as any other student, and they are expected to learn English as well, 
Far same students. the additional requirernent of learning Engllsh can 
be overwhelming, especially if the teacher is not sensitive to the difficul- 
ties of learning a foreign language. For example, in some cases, native 
speakers of English, who themselves have not learned a foreign lan- 
guage, may be teaching in a bilingual school, These teachers may not 
empathize with children trying to !earn English and also trying to learn 
other content areas in English. Parents may not be sympathetic either. 
In their desire to have their children learn English, they may insist that 
they work harder, and they may imply that the students are either lazy 
or not smart enough. For these reasons, EFL students need strong sup- 
port from teachers and others who demonstrate faith in their potential, 
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In ESL contexts, ELD or SDAIE teachers eften serve the role of 
mentors or advocates for their students because they recognize the 
strengths of English language learners. Mary, who teaches ELD classes 
at the high school level, describes how she helped ete mainstream 
teacher come to value one student: 


When lorge was in my ELD 4 class, he was a top student, He worked 
hard on all of his assignments and did a good job. This year | had 
him put into regular Enelish 12. A few weeks inlo the school year, | 
asked the 12th grade English teacher how he was doing. She tald me 
that from what she could see of his performance, he was a student 
who did not care about school because he did not even try in class. 

lexpressed my surprise st her evaluation and explained that 
he had been one of my top students who worked hard on every as- 
Signment. The English 12 teacher had @ talk with forge and asked 
why he was not doing any work. jorge explained thal he was con- 
fused about what was going on because he had entered the class 
about a week late. He had never received a texthoak and was hav- 
ing a hard time sharing with others. 

This gave the teacher a whole new perspective on forge, She 
spent time helping him catch up, made sure he got a textbook, and 
showed more faith in him overall. Because of Lhis, forges perlor 
mance has begun bo improve. 


Mary's talk with the English 12 teacher prompted her to take a new 
look at lorge, Qnee she realized that he wasn't clear on the assignments 
and that he didn't have the textbook, she was able to get him involved 
in class. Then Jorge began to work up to his potential. 

Another good example of how teachers can tap into student poten- 
tial comes fram Jason, Gne of his Hmong students, Aina, had come to 
America al age six. At age thirteen, Aina was extremely shy and quiet. 
“When called on in class, he would not say anything and only shake his 
head from side to side, the mute ‘no’ Jason has his students write an I- 
Search paper instead of the traditional research report. Students re- 
search a tapic of their choice and write about it. Jason gives this 
assignment to all of his students, including his English language leam- 
ers, because he wants to demonstrate his belief that all his students can 
succeed, For his |Search, Aina chose to write about the Hinong New 
Year. Jason commented: 


When it came time for him lo present orally te the class his re- 
search, | was surprised when he pulled authentic celebration cloth- 
ing, complete with intricate sewing, from his backpack. He also 
pulled a number of hand-drawn pictures of Laos from his backpack. 
[had expected him to again decline talking in public, and although 
his English was net perlect, he gave an excellent oral report. 
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jason had given students choices in their project, and this allowed 
Aina to choose a topic that related to his own background and interests. 
The usually shy student spake up confidently when describing things he 
really knew about. 

At times, it is not just individual students but whole groups that 
need to feel a teacher's faith, Connie worked with a class that had been 
labeled “out of control.” Connie recognized that their problem was a lack 
of self confidence, “The feeling of not being good enough is seen in their 
actions, Inthe beginning, many of my students were afraid to take risks. 
They would give up before they even started. This made it difficult to do 
froup activities because they were alraid to work as a group,” As Connie 
worked with the students to build their confidence, the atmosphere 
changed, "As the trust grew and they felt mere comfortable, this barrier 
was taken down.” The class was no longer “out of control” once they had 
a teacher who helped them develop confidence in their ability te com- 
plete their wark successfully. As Connie concluded, "This tells me that 
beyond the curriculum, building self concept is essential to learning.” 

In Lives on the Boundary, Mike Rose (1989) tells the stories of a num- 
ber of students who struggled academically, often because they believed 
the school's negative evaluation of their potential. One of these stu- 
dents. Lilia, came to the Los Angeles area from Mexico. She failed first 
erade and then was put in classes for slow learners. As Lilia puts if, “I 
guess there was 4 pattern where they put me in those really basi¢ classes. 
and then decided | would go through my elementary school years in 
those classes, I didn’t learn to read or write" (p. 39). Fortunately, Lilia’s 
parents were able to break this cycle. They moved to anather commu- 
nity where “the schools were good,” As Lilia recalls, “The teachers really 
liked me and | did very well” (p. 79). 

Lilia attended a six-week summer program on the UCLA campus af- 
ter finishing eighth grade. This program, designed [or children of migrant 
workers, opened Lilia's eyes to new possibilities. “| mace it my goal to 
come here.” Later Lilia did attend UCLA. The new school her parents en- 
rolled her in and her visit to the college campus had helped her build faith 
in her own potential. She was supported by teachers who “really liked me.” 

What is exciting is that Lilia and a number of other freshmen at 
UCLA, who began ina remedial writing course, were shifted 1o a special 
composition course. In this new course, Lilia and the other students tu- 
tored low-achievers in Los Angeles area schools and then wrote papers 
about their tutorial work and about issues of schooling. Lilia and her 
UCLA classmates are creating a new cycle. They are expanding their own 
potential and, at the same time, are creating possibilities for success for 
younger students who have had similar experiences in schools, 
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Most students are like Lilia ar lorge, They need some extra support 
ta succeed, On occasion, a student has enough self confidence to rise 
above the negative expectations of the school system. Zilda, now a high 
school teacher, rélates her early experiences: 


While [attended grammar school, | was enrolled in some pull-out 
ESL classes. As the years progressed, | learned English and was 
mainstreamed. By the lime | graduated [from eighth grade}, | had 
acquired the language. | was at the top of the class, graduating with 
high boners, Although | had “mastered” the language, | was a very 
shy, quiet person. When | met with the high school counselor ta 
Make my ninth grade schedule, my personality overtook my lan- 
guage ability. thus giving the impression that | wasn't very proficient 
in English. The result of this conference was devastaling. | was 
placed in the lowest level of English in high school. Qnee | started 
school [ realized the class was not appropriaLle for me. Therefore, 
with much hesilance | went to see my counselor and convinced her 
to place me in a higher class. The counselor was very hesitant to 
acknowledge my tequest, Yel, she made the change. Eventually, | 
progressed throughout my high school years ending up with AP LAd- 
vanced Placement) English my senior year, 


Students like Zilda are the exception. Most students need support 
fram a teacher or other mentor to reach their potential, Stories of stu- 
dents have convinced us that of all the seven principles for success, this 
‘faith in the learner” principle is the most critical, When teachers show 
they believe in their students, the other principles follow naturally. 
When teachers have faith in the leamer, they show students the big pic- 
ture, not just bits and pieces of information. They understand that stu- 
dents learn when they are engaged in meaningful activities that relate 
to their own experiences. They realize that all four modes can provide 
important sources for learning, and it is not necessary to limit learners 
toone mode at atime. They recognize that during social interaction, stu- 
dents learn fram each other, from teachers, and from the community. 
They know that building on students’ strengths, including their first lan- 
guages and cultures, expands their potential. In short, teachers who 
show faith in their students organize teaching and learning in ways that 
are consistent with all the principles for success. . 

As we work with students who are just entering the teaching pro- 
fession, we find people who may have doubts about their ability to 
teach, but they seldom have doubts about students’ ability to learn. 
They start out with faith in the learner and with a strong desire to de- 
velop the full potential of every student. Their experiences in schools, 
though, may dim thelr enthusiasm and their belief in students. We will 
look at same of the factors that may lead teachers to question the po- 
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tential ef their English language learners. First, we consider how the at- 
titudes toward culturally diverse people can affect instruction. Then we 
raise some concems with assessment and evaluation and suggest alter: 
nalives for evaluating bilingual students. Next, we discuss the impor 
tance of providing solid academic content for all students by teaching 
language through content. We conclude by describing several teachers 
whose students have developed faith in themselves. We highlight key 
features of classrooms and programs that have expanded the potential 
of bilingual students. 


Attitudes Toward English Language Learners 


The following journal entry comes from Irene, the only ESL/bilingual 
teacher ina school where 80 percent of the students are from Hispanic 
migrant families. 


It has disturbed me greatly to sit in the teachers’ lounge and be ap- 
proached by ather teachers with the proposition that | take same of 
their “below grade level” Hispanic students for reading because they 
“iust don't know how to motivate them.” Furthermore, | have actu- 
ally seen teachers look at their class lists, count the Hispanic, Por- 
tuguese, and Hmong surnames and begin to formulate the high, 
middle, and low reading groups. 


The teachers Irene observed may simply be reacting in frustration. 
Many mainstream teachers have never had courses in language acquisi- 
tion. cross-cultural education, or metheds of teaching a second lan- 
guage. They probably are not sure what to do with their English 
language learners, They may lack faith in their own ability to teach these 
students. Or they may simply decide that these students can't learn, 50 
they put them in the low groups. Whatever the case, their attitudes will 
not help them create classrooms where students develop faith in them- 
selves. We believe that the attitudes expressed in the teachers’ lounge 
toward language minority students are at least pa rtially responsible for 
the failure of English language learners in many schools. 

Crossing the Schoolhouse Border (Olsen 1988), the extensive statewide 
report from California Lhat includes interviews with immigrant students, 
immigrant parents, educators, and politicians, brings out belicfs of 
teachers and concems of students. A quote from Rosario Anaya, a Mmeni- 
ber of the San Francisco Scheol Board, highlights a key questian about 
working with the state's diversity: 


Immigrant children in our schools enteran educational system that 
is foreign, where the language is Incomprehen sible, where the faces 
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al classmates are of many colors, and where parents feel uncon: 
nected and frustrated. [tis alarming bul net surprising thal se many 
fail and drop out of school, While we talk demectcy and equal op- 
portunity, in reality many of our students are barely given a chance 
ta gel oul of the gate. The basic question is not how can we teach 
these Sludents, bul whether we really want to. (Glsen 1988, p, 40) 


This idea was brought home to Andrea, a student teacher in high 
school science, who was taking classes to prepare herself to work with 
English language learners. In her student teaching experiences, she was 
shocked at how some teachers responded to immigrant students. At the 
end of one period, the teacher glanced at the papers students had just 
turned in and said, “Half of the class doesn’t speak English anyway, they 
don't understand the material so most of these papers will be Fs." fn her 
journal, Andrea reflected: 


How is that for compassion? This example clearly shows some of 
the negative attitudes that these kids have to endure inside their 
awn school grounds, the place where they are supposed to be pro- 
tected and encourseed, 


Itis critical that attitudes toward bilingual students change, so that 
these students will be given the kind of instruction that will help them to 
learn. One problematic practice is labeling students. Labels applied to 
English language learners such as LEP (Limited English Proficient] focus 
on students’ weaknesses and deny the value of what students know and 
can do in their first language. Labels, established by narrowly designed 
lests, lump together people who vary considerably from each other and 
suggest that there is something basically wrong with all of them. “They 
|labels| deny the nation that diversity is 4 major quality of American sa- 
ciety and suggest that diversity in and of itself is something to be ex- 
punged from American classrooms” (Freeman and Goodman 1993), 

Soffa, a Hispanic teacher education candidate, wrote ef her own 
painful experiences with the lalse assumptions conveyed by the school's 
labeling process: 


In fourth grade, | could pot read, write or multiply My teacher asked 
ny parents lo come in fora meeling lo discuss my progress. | accom 
panied my mother so thal | could translate into Spanish for her. hl 
teacher told my mother that | was a very slow learner and that per- 
haps I needed professional help, She suggested several tests so thal 
I may be transferred to a “special class.” My teacher said | was men- 
tally retarded. At that age | understood well what my teacher thaught 
of me. | hated school with a passion, The next year] had a different 
teacher He recognized my shyness and insecurity. By the end al fifth 
grade | discovered that | could multiply, read, dance, and sing. 
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Often this kind of labeling occurs because a lack of fluency in En- 
elish is interpreted as lack of understanding. In reality, allhough Solia 
may not have been fully proficient in English, she was an interpreter for 
her family, Because she understood a great deal about this and other 
social situations, she was able to bridge the gap between cultures. 
Sofia's knowledge of her first language and culture was a real strength, 
but if her fifth grade teacher had not found her strengths and shown his 
faith in her, she might never have developed the self-confidence that re- 
sulted in her becoming a bilingual teacher, 

If school psychologists, teachers, and others whe evaluate students 
do not recognize that knowledge of a language other than Enalish is valu- 
able and that acquiring a second language takes time, they may underes- 
limate the potential of bilingual learners (Cummins 1984). School 
officials often are unaware of how Jong it takes English language learners, 
even those fram well-educated families, to compete academically with 
native English speakers (Collier 1989]. Susan, a graduate student, took a 
survey of community attitudes toward bilingualism, She was dismayed at 
responses such as the one from an administrator who expressed a com- 
mon view that students need to get to English as quickly as possible: 


They [bilingual students] need to learn to speak English as fast as 
they can. They should not have to be ina bilingual program for more 
than three years, al the maximum, Any child having to stay ina bi- 
lingual program longer than three probably has some type of learn- 
ing disability, 


Rather than seeing bilingualism asa special ability and valuing both 
the language and the culture of bilingual students, this educator views 
bilingualism as a hindrance, This type of attitude leads to the belie! that 
students in bilingual classrooms are remedial. The goal is to mainstream 
students as quickly as possible into all-English classrooms. Children im 
countries all over the rest of the world learn two or three languages as a 
matter of course, but students in the United States who are bilingu al are 
encouraged to suppress their first language in favor of English. 

Susan was very disturbed at other responses she got from the sur 
vey of her community: “Mexicans are taking over the country as it is now, 
they don't need any special programs” and "Those Hmongs are taking over 
the country. We give [hem houses, welfare, they keep having kids, and 
then we want to hire Hmong teachers to teach them in Hmong. What kind 
of programs are these? They just let these people take over the country!” 

Although less outspoken, there are also teachers who say iL is un- 
fair that they have to work with immigrant students. They insist that ESL 
oull-aut teachers take students out of their classrooms or that they need 
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paraprofessionals and special materials. These teachers claim they have 
enough problems to deal with already and that having to deal with a di- 
verse student population demands too much of them. They believe they 
are neglecting their English-speaking students by giving too much at- 
tention to students needing special help. 

Second language students are aware of the negative attitudes to- 
ward languages and cultures other than English, and they struggle to fit 
into American culture, Immigrant parents encourage their children to 
“speak English” and to “act American” because they see those goals as 
keys to success. It is often not until it is too late that their children real- 
ize they want to be bilingual and bicultural. Gina, an elementary schoo! 
teacher, took a required second language acquisition course. Alter learn- 
ing about bilingual education and social influences on learning, she 
wrote the following response: 


[have had a chance to speak to my mother about bilingual educa- 
Lion and social attitudes. | was amazed at what | heard, When my 
mother was in school asa young child, her English was bad, and she 
was deprived of an education, She was in school bul, because of the 
language barrier, she was net taupht content ina way she could un- 
derstand. So she just got further behind, and it alfected her self- 
image. She did not see herself as a successful student, My mother 
Is very bright, but she was not given the education she deserved so 
she marned young and dropped aut of high school, She went ta 
beauty school and found a place there, Her experiences were sa 
negative as a child speaking Spanish that ] believe that she chose 
to only teach Enelish to my brother and me, She did nol want us to 
eo through anything remotely similar ta her school days. She had 
assimilated, and we were raised as "Good English-speaking Ameri- 
cans.” The result has been that | have had to lear {and Iam still 
leaming}a second language in school and by picking up conversa- 
tions that my mam and grandmother wanted ta keep from me. [ 
could have been truly bilingual, and Iwill never know what my mam 
could have achieved in her life if she had been valued and educated, 


Gina's story clearly demonstrates that when teachers lack faith in 
their students, they limit their potential. Negative attitudes toward bilin- 
gual students are often created and justified by test results. In the next 
section, we look at the effects of testing on English language leamers. 


Assessment for English Language Learners 


It is extremely difficult for teachers and administrators to change their 
view of bilingual learners and for bilingual learners to value themselves 
when they are labeled by inappropriate evaluatian instruments, Stan- 
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dardized tests of all kinds tell educators what students caniiot do Gut 
give very little indication of what they can do. Standardized testing is 
especially harmful to language minority students. When they are re- 
quired to take nationally normed exams, they are at a disadvantage be- 
cause they are competing with native English speakers. 

In addition to standardized tests, English language learners take 
tests to determine their ability to use English, A review of three widely 
used tests of language proficiency gives an idea of the problems inher- 
ent in these instruments. 

The Bilingual Syntax Measure (BSM) asks students to look at car- 
toon pictures and answer questions such as "What's he doing?” Re- 
sponses are rated for grammatical correctness, based on conversational 
harms, Students are net expected to produce complete sentences, and 
Pronunciation is net rated, This lest is widely used to place students, 
but since it does not measure the ability to read and write English, it is 
not a good predictor of academic success. 

Two other tests commonly used to measure English proficiency are 
the Language Assessment Scales (LAS) and the Idea Oral Language Pro- 
ficiency Test (IPT), The LAS assesses pronunciation, vocabulary, syntax, 
and pragmatics, or functional language use. The IPT measures the same 
four areas. These tests include activities such as having students distin- 
euish between minimal pairs (pol and dot}, naming objects In pictures, 
and having them listen toa (very short} story and then answer questions 
about it, In the IPT, the questions are arranged in sequential order, and 
the tester stops as soon as the student reaches a level where he or she 
can't answer. Thus, for many students, this test is quite shert. The LAS 
and IPT claim to measure beth conversational and academic proficiency. 

All three tests give only rough measures of what students can do. 
Generally, tests are first administered when students enter a new school 
system. The students may be confused. They are often undergoing some 
degree of culture shock, and they may not understand the purpose al the 
test. The test tasks they are asked to complete are not meaningful, and 
students may not see their purpase. Furthermore, these language profi- 
ciency tests are fairly expensive, and they are directly tied to specitic in- 
structional materials, The tests serve as placement measures for the ESL 
programs the test makers have also published. 

In some schools, limited English proficient students are also 
tested for literacy development, These tests are used to supplement lan- 
guage proficiency tests. This helps compensate for the emphasis in the 
language tests on oral language. However, the literacy tests for second 
language students are the same lests used for native English speakers, 
so English language learners tend to scare low by comparison. 
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Language proficiency tests such as the BSM, LAS, and IPT are nol 
consistent with the principles for success. They.test parts of language; 
they test language out of context; they have no meaning or function for 
the students: they are individual and competitive: they fail to draw on 
background knowledge and strengths of the students; and they are used 
to label students. The tests don't provide the kind of information that 
effective teachers need to make decisions about how to integrate En- 
elish language learners into their classrooms, 

Current testing practices may simply serve to reinforce negalive im- 
pressions of English language leamers. However, this is nothing new, In 
Lhe next section, we pul assessment of bilinguals in its historical context. 


Bilingualism: A History of Misunderstanding 


When teachers believe in the learning potential of all students and see 
bilingualism as an asset, the curriculum is enriched. Unfortunately, the 
general assumption has been that students who do not speak English 
fluently have some kind of learning disability. This is not a new phenom- 
anon. Since the 1800s, immigrants have been labeled as deficient, Early 
immigrants were given 1.Q, tests as they got off the boat at Ellis island. 
When they did poorly on those tests, they were often labeled “feeble- 
minded” (Hakuta 1986). In 1910, Goddard, director of the Vineland 
school for Feeble-Minded Girls and Boys, gave the Binet intelligence 
lest fo thirty adult Jews through an interpreter and assessed twenty-five 
of them as “feeble-minded,” He described the results of that testing: 


Whal shall we say of the facl that only 45 percent can give sixty 
words in three minutes, when normal children of eleven years 
sometimes give 200 words in that time! It is hard to find an expla- 
nation except lack of intelligence or lack of vocabulary and such a 
lack of vocabulary in an adult would probably mean lack of intelli- 
gence. How could a person live even fifteen years in any environ- 
ment without learning hundreds of names of which he could 
cerainly think of slaty in three minutes? (Hakuta 1986, p. 19} 


In this and similar experiments, the validity of the tests was never 
questioned, despite the circumstances under which the tests were admin- 
istered, the problems of translation, ar the improbahbility of the results. 

Over the years, educators opposed to bilingualism have debated 
whether bilingualism leads to language delay or even retardation and 
whether learning two languages confuses the child. Flores (1982) identi- 
fied several kinds of deficits educators and the general public have used 
to explain the academic failure of Hispanic students in the United States: 
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[920s—Spanish-speaking children were considered mentally 
retarded due to language difficulty. .' 
1930s—Bilingualism and its effects upon the reading aspects 
of language were considered a problem, 


194a0s—Because of their “language problem,” it was thought 
that Mexican children should be segregated. 

1950s—Schools were called upon to make up for deficiencies 
by providing “a rich and satisiying program,” 

1960s—The child's home and language were viewed as the 
primary cause of school failure. 

1970s—It was thought that when bilingual children code switch, 
mix their languages. it was an indication that they knew nei- 
ther well, 

}980s—Students not fluent in English are limited. Intolerance 
of languages other than English mounts. 


1990s—"Immigrant bashing” and demands for "English only” 
instruction increases, 


As Brisk (1998) points out, “In the 1980s opposition toward use of 
languages other than English in education and other services for lan- 
guage minority students swept the country” (p. 10), She points out that 
2rowing iramigration in the United States in that period caused “xeno- 
phobic intolerance.” English language learners were officially labeled 
“Limited Enelish Proficient,” giving students and those who worked with 
them the impression that they were deficient. 

The 1980s was a time of concern about the growing number of im- 
migrants coming inte the United States, By the 1990s “immigrant bash- 
ing” entered the political arena. Politicians could win votes by calling for 
an end to bilingual education and for limits on instructional support for 
students who did not speak English, Immigrants have been blamed for 
unemployment, faltering economies, rising crime and, of course, failed 
schools. 

The United States has lone been considered a “melting pot,” where 
the advertised goal to be achieved by all diverse peoples is to blend in 
and be homogenized into the mainstream. Melting, however, 1s not easy. 
Mary Ellen, a graduate student, began reading about attitu des towards 
immigrants in her classes. When she attended an Italian-American so- 
cial function, she was seated between her daughter's boyfriend's mother 
and grandmother who had immigrated to the United States, Mary Ellen 
asked them about their memories concerning immigrating to Ametica. 
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Camille, the mother, said she was 12 al the time. and could only reed 
and write in Malian, yet she was placed in a regular classroom, | asked 
her how it went. She said, "Not good, The Americans, you know, are 
not very niece to mewoomers.” | was shocked. Her mother, Leanarcda, 
agreed, “It was very, very hard," she said, | really felt bad that our cor 
porate personality exhibits this crucl! attitude toward newcomers, 


The students who experience the most difficulty are those who 
stand out physically, who traditionally have been exploited by the Angla 
populations in power, and who have formed communities within the 
larger American sociely, Those groups include African Americans, His- 
panics, and Native Americans (Cummins 1996). In the last ten years, 
Southeast Asian immigrant students, especially (hose most recently ar- 
rived from refugee camps, have also begun to experience problems be- 
cause they donot fit into the expected norm. 

It is made clear to students, even those who speak little or no En- 
elish. thal itis very important to “melt,” that being different is nol good, 
Stories fram immigrant students suppert this perception, An eighth 
grade Vietnamese girl new ta schools in the United States explained 
how the ether students responded to her: "The day | started school all 
the kids stared at me like | was from a different planet” (Qlsen 1988, p. 
71). A Chinese immigrant student is much more graphic as she de- 
scribes her introduction to life in the United States. 


Before | came Lo America | had a beautiful dream about this coun- 
try At that time, | didn't know that the first word | learned in this 
country would be a dirty word. American students always picked on 
us, righted us, made fun of us and laughed at our English. They 
broke our lockers, threw food on us in the cafeteria, said dirty words 
to us, pushed us on campus. Many times they shouted at me, "Get 
outol here, you chink, go back te your country” tp, 34). 


History shows thal adjusting to a new country and a new language 
is always difficult. When the school atmosphere is negative. immigrant 
children face special difficulties in building the faith in themselves they 
need ta succeed, In same schools, however, immigrants are welcomed. 
When teachers view English language learners positively, they expand 
their students’ potential, 2 


Diversity Is Enriching 


Embracing Diversity (Olsen and Mullen 1990) is a report that highlights 

thirty-six teachers who have worked successfully with immigrant stu- 

dents. A key to the success of many of these teachers, according to the 

report, [§ an emphasis on international and multicultural studies in the 
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curriculum, which “provides a backdrop for exploration of basic hurtan 
experience and human rights" (p. 28). As one of the teachers, Amelia 
Ramirez, explained, “The world is becoming smaller and smaller, and we 
need to understand each other, or we'll be in big trouble" (p. 29). In 
Amelia's classroom and the classrooms of the other teachers described 
in Entbracing Diversily, this positive approach toward diversity allows stu- 
dents who represent cultures, languages, abilities, ages, or socioeco- 
nomic status different from the dominant cullure to contribute toa true 
democratization af American society. 

When teachers get Lo know their immigrant sLudents, they are able 
to see their incredible accomplishments. in a letter to the editor of our 
local newspaper, Wayland Jackson, a middle school teacher, shared how 
much progress the Hmong immigrants in our community have made in 
ten short years: 


Recently Latlended a party at the home of some Hmong friends, As 
the evening progressed, | recalled the first Hmong party | went to ten 
years ago, AL that time there was only one person present who could 
speak enough English to explain to me seme of the rituals and the 
customs being observed. | knew thal every person in my view was on 
welfare and would need help for years to enter American soclety, 

At the tecent party | reflected that the host had had a job for 
years a5 repairman at a large apartment complex and now works on 
weekends at a second job, The hastess is a substitute custodian far 
the local school district. Their daughter works for the welfare depart- 
ment and her husband works for the school district translaling ma- 
tetials to and from Southeast Asian languages. Her husband's family 
pooled their resources 0 that now they also own and operate a small 
farm.... The occasion for Uhe party was to say gocxd-bye to the host's 
cen, He was moving, .. to Wisconsin, where he has been accepted 
for doctoral studies at the University of Wisconsin... , when the son 
was In high school | read his account of his family's escape from 
Communism. What a change from fleeing forane’s lile to [lying off ta 
a major university for advanced study. | feel privileged to have wit- 
nassed this remarkable progress (Jackson 1941}. 


Mr. lackson knows what immigrants can do, and in his own middle 
school class, he has helped his students reflect on their experiences. 
Each year students publish their writing in books that are used as a 
reading resource in school and in the community. 

Teachers who show faith in their students produce amazing indi- 
vidual results. Rhoda, whose class we described earlier, was concerned 
about one of her students, Surjit, a Punjabi from India, He was twelve 
years ald with no literacy in his first language, Surjit had only been in 
the United States for five months and had attended school in this coun- 
try only the last two months of Lhe previous school year. He was enter 
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ing Rhoda's classroom having already established a reputation for dis: 
turbing classmates and having little potential. The previous teacher had 
recommended that Surit be tested for a learning disability. 

The first month with Surjit was discouraging. His lack of previous 
schooling and English kept him from participating, Because he could 
not understand, he often wandered around the room disturbing the 
other students as they worked together on projects. Rhoda, however. 
decided she would not give up. Each time he wandered, she invalved 
him in some kind of activity. She tried to find activities that provided 
enough nonlinauistic context so that he could participate at least mini- 
mally. She set a goal for herself and Surjit: She wanted to get him to par- 
ticipate with other students in their group work by the end of the year. 

Because Rhoda stressed lhe Importance of community, the stu- 
dents in her classroom also tock responsibility for Surjit. In October, two 
gitls asked if they could be Surjit's ESL teachers during writers’ work- 
shop. This was the beginning of Surjit's real integration into the class- 
room. He was encouraged by his peer leachers and the entire class. By 
Christmas he was speaking enough English lor the students to commu- 
nicate with him. When he wrote his first coherent stary, the whole class 
applauded. By the end of the year, Surjit participated in a simulation 
Oregon Trail project and even made a travel brochure for a state report, 

Rather than being singled out as a student with learning disabili- 
ties. Surjit was viewed by his teacher and his classmates as having learn- 
ing potential, and he showed incredible growth. Rhoda, in fact, 
concluded at the end of the year that he not only had potential and 
could participate and achieve if encouraged, but that he succeeded be- 
yond her wildest dreams: “[ think | could have expected even mare of 
him!” The most Important lesson we can learn as teachers is that our 
students have unlimited potential and that we must show our faith in 
them to allow them to reach their potential. 

Bilingual teachers face many challenges as they work with immi- 
grant students because bilingual education is “controversial. stigma- 
tized, and complex” (Lemberger 1997, p. 1}. In her book, Lemberger 
inspires readers through her narratives of eight bilingual teachers rep- 
resenting various language and cultural backgrounds who‘are each 
unique but whe are “all fighters. persistent, with a strong sense of self 
and of their missions as bilingual leachers"{p. 137). Because these bi- 
lingual teachers have such a strong sense of commitment to students 
and families, and because they have been creative in their approaches 
to the many problems that confrent them, they have been able to help 
their students succeed, despite the strong negalivity that exists against 
these whe de not speak English. 
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Many classrooms in the United States are not true democracies, Chil- 
dren who are put in the low reading group in first grade are still there when 
they finish elementary school. However, in the classroams ol teachers who 
follow principles for success, there is both democracy and the hope of re- 
demption, In these classrooms, teachers look at ethnicity positively, In- 
stead of subscribing to the melting pot image, they see their students as a 
great patchwork quilt, Each piece of the quilt is unique and adds beauty 
to the entire effect. The diverse languages and cultures that bilingual stu- 
dents bring to the classroom can provide that beauty in classes where 
teachers celebrate diversity. Manouchka, the Haitian bilingual teacher fea- 
tured in Lemberger’s book, does a lot of storytelling with her students be- 
cause it reinforces their language and their cultural identity: 


As ltella particular story, children excitedly exclaim, “Oh, | remem: 
ber my grandmother lold me the same one!” Sometimes versions of 
the stores ditfer across regions, so we explore those differences. | 
often chart the differences using a Venn diagram, [ also use those 
stories lor writing Lopies ... That's why the bilingual program is so 
important. Children learn to appreciate their culture, as they learn 
English and the American ways (p. 47). 


Manouchka supports her students and leads them to success in 
two languages, Teachers like Manouchka realize that standardized tests 
as well as tests of language proficiency often can lead to a negative view 
of their bilingual students. These teachers support their students by 
finding alternative means of measuring thelr achievements. 


Portfolios: An Alternative to Traditional Assessment 


One alternative assessment tool is 4 portfolio. In the professional world, 
nortfolies are olten used: artists gather a variety of their work to display; 
financial counselors make up a portfolio of information ta suggest in- 
vestments to clients. In schools, portfolios give more complete views of 
students. Although portlolios are most commonly thought of as a selec- 
tion of students’ writing, they may also contain information about stu- 
dents' reading, science and math projects, social studies reports, and 
interests outside of school, 

Because portfolios contain wark done as part of the regular curricu- 
lum, they do not take the time from the teaching and learning process 
that traditional testing does. Instead, they become part of the process 
itself, A major difference between traditional testing and portfolios is 
that portfolios involve students in their own evaluation. In portfolio as- 
sessments, students can evaluate the products of their classroom work 
with their teachers and set immediate goals for further study. 
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Portfolio assessment can provide school administrators, teachers, 
and students with a new view af achievement, Since portlolios contain 
information over a period of time, a more complete picture of student 
capabilities emerges, Those involved with bilingual students know that 
these students learn much more than standardized tests show. Their 
learning is ofien phenomenal: yet teachers, administrators, and stu- 
dents become discouraged when this is not reflected by traditional 
tests. In addition, whereas standardized tests are usually in English, 
portfolios can contain work students do in their first language as well as 
in English. For example, writing samples of nan-English-speaking stu- 
dents at the beginning of the year show their ability bo express them- 
selves in their first language. As lhe year progresses, a selection of 
writing in both English and in their first language shows how their abil- 
ity lo express themselves in both languages develops. 

A helpful resource for teachers wishing to implement portfolio as- 
sessment is the California Learning Record (1995, 1994). Two handbooks 
have been developed, one for K-G teachers and another for middle and high 
school teachers. The handbooks contain observation scales and forms for 
recording student progress in the areas of reading, writing: speaking, and 
lishening, The California Learnina Record was modeled on Lhe Primary Lan- 
guage Record (Barrs 19)), a handbook for elementary teachers in England 
jwhere “primary” refers to elementary students, not to their first language), 

The California handbook includes forms for recording interviews 
with parents and students. The first interview is held in the fall, when 
teachers [ill out a short set of forms that indicate students’ strengths, 
needs. and interests as well as lheir proficiencies in the languages they 
speak. A longer form, completed at mid-year, summarizes student 
progress to date and also sets aut plans for working with the student for 
the rest of the year. A third set of forms is filled gut near the end of the 
year, This summary assessment is passed on to the student's next teacher. 

The California Learning Record is available in both English and 
spanish. The observation scales and other forms are helpful for teach- 
ers wishing Lo évaluate their students’ progress in developing thelr 
speaking, listening. reading, and writing skills in one or more languages. 
The handbooks are valuable for any teacher who Is willing to usé a port- 
folic approach to take a thoughtful and critical look at assessment. 


Portfolios in Dos Palos 


in Dos Palos, California, teachers worked for two years on developing a 
system of portfolio assessment (Freeman and Freeman 1991), They stud- 
ied language development and then created their own model for portio- 
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lio assessment, These teachers collected writing samples, conducted 
interviews, and recorded observations of bilingual students, 

In addition, the teachers in Bos Palos decided they might find out 
more about their students if they listened to the parents during the par 
ent-teacher interview, rather than telling the parents about their own 
child. Although there was some concern that bilingual parents might not 
want to or be able to answer, the teachers decided to give the interview a 
try, They devised a simple, short list of questions including the following: 

What does your child like to read at home? 

What does your child write at home? 

Whom does your child read and write with? 

What does your child like to do at home? 

What does he/she like to play with? 

How does he‘she spend a lot of time? 

The results of the interviews were exciting. The teachers could not 
believe how much more they enjoyed the parent-teacher conference time 
and how much they had learned about their students. The enthusiasm of 
the parents moved the teachers and helped them understand the par 
ents’ commitment to their children, The interviews were so successful 
that the teachers continued them in the second parent-teacher confet- 
ence, altering the questions only slightly to further probe the same areas: 

What has your child read at hore since our last conference? 

What has your child writen at home? 

Does your child read and write more this year? 

Whom does your child read and write with? 

What does your child like to do at home? 

What does he/she like to play with? 

How does he/she spend a lot of time? 

Have any of these changed this year? 

For the portfolios, the teachers collected writing samples, tape re- 
cordings, and lists of books the students read. They created and revised 
SpanishvEnglish writing and observation checksheets. Using portfolios 
helped these teachers see their bilingual students’ strengths and growth 
and also informed their teaching by showing them the kinds of activities 
that were most effective with their bilingual learners. At the end of the 


1991 school year, Linda, a first grade teacher gave the following recom- 
mendation in the summary of her case study on seven-year-old Francisco: 
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Francises is the type ol child that it would be easy to overlook, It is 
important that Francisco be encouraged to continue writhng and 
reading and that his work be praised, Because of observations of hls 
responses to different aclivities, it is recommended that he be 
looked at seriously for a bilingual placement next year Strong sup- 
port In his first language would give Frankle the support he needs 
to progress even more quickly in Enelish 


Portfolios made a difference in how Dos Palos teachers viewed their 
students, especially their English language learmers. In going through the 
portfolios, Linda and the other teachers involved in the portfolio project 
found that they had more complete information on Lheir students than 
they had had in the past. using report cards and standardized test scores. 
They felt confident about making recommendations and were amazed at 
how much they had learned about their own teaching. 

Portfolio assessment is a valuable tocol for all students but espe- 
cially for bilingual students. The following guidelines for portlolios for 
English language learners might be helpful to teachers considering 
portfolig assessment, 


Partfolia Assessment for English Language Learners 


1. What is a portfolio? A portfolio is a box, folder. or other container with 
various kinds of informalion that has been gathered over time 
about one student. Some teachers have worked with students ta 
create multimedia, electronic portfolios on CD-ROMs. This ap- 
proach opens up exciting possibilities and also overcomes some of 
the storage problems associated with traditional portfolios. 


2. Whal dees inte a portfolie? ltems for portfolios should be carefully se- 
lecled, not just randomly collected, A partfolia is most commonly 
considered a selection of students’ formal and informal writing. 
However, portfolios might also contain photographs or audio or 
videotaped recordings of students’ projects, including science and 
math projects, arl projects, programs from music and drama 
events, or social studies reports. In addition, teacher/parent abser- 
vation notes, lists of books read with dates and notes, and lists of 
activities the students are involved in outside of school can be in- 
cluded. For second language students, samples are selected in the 
students’ first as well as second languages. 

3, Who is a portfolio for? A portfolio is for teachers, all support persan- 
nel who work with the students, the students themselves, parents, 
and administrators. 

4. Why is portfolio assessment important for second language students? Re- 
search shows that it takes four to nine years for second language 
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learners to achieve on a par with native speakers of English when 
growth is measured by norm-referenced standardized tests (Callier 
1989). However, bilingual students learn much more than stan- 
dardized tests show. Portfolios provide examples of students’ abili- 
ties and growth over time in their first language, as well as their 
second language. 


. Wha decides what goes into a porlfolio? Students, their parents, and all 


teachers working with the students make choices, 


. How after do things get put inte a portfolio? This varies, but at least once a 


month. Some teachers and students put things intoa partlolio weekly 
and then, at the end of each month. choose things to be left in. 


. What does @ portiolia show teachers and administrators? [It shows student 


growth over time, student interests, student streneths in the first 
as well as second language, and the effectiveness of the present 
curriculum for the student. 


What does a portfolio show students? It shows them what they have 


learned. what they spend time and energy on, and what they need 
toa work on mare. 


. What dees a portfolio show parents? It shows parents what their children 


are learning. what they are doing in school, what kinds of activities 
are valued in school, and what kinds of activities parents can do at 
hame ta support learning, 


. What are the advantages of a portfolio over other tupes of evaluation? Portlo- 


lias invalve students and allow them to beth shaw and see 
progress over time. Instead of highlighting what students cannot 
do, portfolios allow students to show what they can do without 
time restraints. Portfolins enable students to evaluate what they 
have learned, to set goals for future learning, and to monitor their 
progress toward their awn goals. 


Portfolio assessment has benefits for everyone, In Dos Palos, for ex- 


ample, portfolios helped the teachers see their bilingual students’ 
strengths and growth and also helped them to improve their teaching by 
revealing the activities most effective with their English language learners. 


Portfolio assessment not only informs teachers about their stu- 


dents, but also helps them as they plan curriculum. In their research, 
Garcia and colleagues (1994) gave two different groups of teachers in- 
formation about students they did not know. To the first group, the re- 
searchers gave traditional assessment information, including 
standardized test scores, the results of the. BSM, a writing assessment, 
a report on a reading conference, and anecdotal records from the previ- 
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ous teacher, To the second group of teachers, the researchers gave all 
the materials just mentioned as well as cach student's portfolic. The 
portfolios included a miscue analysis of oral reading, story retellings. 
entries from a personal reading journal, and interactive written journals. 
The results showed how important portfolio assessment can be. 

Teachers receiving the portfolio data were able to design specitic 
instructional strategies for the students: strategies that. in fact, matched 
the plans made by the teachers of these students who had worked with 
therm fora year. Teachers receiving only the traditional assessment data 
requested additional information and were unable to recommend spe- 
cific instructional plans (p. 431). 

Portfolio assessment can help both teachers and students decide 
which classroom activities are worthwhile and lead to both language de- 
velopment and academic development. In classes where teachers apply 
the principles for success and teach language through academic 
content, there are many items to put ina portfolio, As they reflect on 
their portfolios, students develop greater faith in themselves. The 
partlolios show the world what these students can do, 


Applying Principles of Success for English Learners 


In the following sections, we provide additional examples of teachers 
applying the principles for success and showing faith in their English 
language learmers. 


Rhoda 

Rhoda, the fifth grade teacher wha worked successfully with Surjit, 
taughtin a school with a majority of students from Hispanic and Punjabi 
backgrounds. She was sensitive to the needs of her English language 
learners as she planned her curriculum. Of her twenty-six students, only 
eight were native English speakers. Ten of her Hispanic and Punjabi stu- 
dents were labeled as Limited or Non-English Proficient, and four oth- 
ers were considered to have learning disabilities, Rhoda knew she would 
need to involve all of her students in meaningful activities to help them 
understand academic subjects and learn English at the same time, 
Rhoda understood the principles for success, and she used specific 
techniques to make academic content comprehensible. 

The social studies content for fifth grade is U.S. history, In order to 
give meaning to the many isolated facts presented in the U.S. history 
textbook, Rhoda reasoned that her students needed to understand the 
big picture first. To teach from whole to part, Rhoda organized the year 
around big questions. She knew that theme study would be especially 
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helplul ta her English language learners, because there would be a natu- 
ral repetition of vocabulary as concepts developed. Rhoda propased 
projects centered on dilferent themes, including Lhe people of the 
United States, the geography, and historical incidents, 

The class began the year by reading and discussing literature about 
different Native American groups across the United States and Canada, 
such as Anne and the Old Gre (Miles 1971), The Sige of the Beaver (Speare 
1982), | Heard tie Qui Call My Name (Craven 1973), Isht: Last of His Trite 
[Kroeber 1964), Between Earth and Sky (Bruchac 1996), The Windigo’s Return 
(Wood 1996), Old Turle (Wood 1992), and Calico Captive (Speare 1957), 
This led ta comparing and contrasting the lifestyles of the different 
Native American groups, Including discovering how the geography of 
where they lived influenced how they lived. Figure 10+] lists the books 
Rhoda used. 

Another major topic during the year was slavery. Again students 
read literature books, including the stories of famous slaves. Then the 
class followed the escape route of one slave from Louisiana to Canacla. 
A final major project was an Oregon Trail simulation, in which groups of 
students formed wagon trains, took on pioneer personalities, and solved 
problems as they moved across the United States. Students planned the 
supplies they needed, calculated costs, and wrote about and discussed 
their feelings as they encountered simulated obstacles similar to these 
that the original pianeers had faced. 

Throughout the year, students worked collaboratively as they read, 
wrote, and discussed. Groups produced reports for each majer project, 
For the first project, students drew a web, or semantic map, that in- 
cluded the different ideas they had developed about Native Americans 
and the effects of the environment on their life-styles. In the secand 
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Figure 10-1 Riieda’s Native American Bibliography 
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major teport of the year, Rhoda encouraged students to create a table of 
contents for their reports on slavery and to divide their work into chap- 
ters. The final report centered on one of the states in the United States. 
The students chose a state and were encouraged to organize their report 
by themselves in any way they wished. Many of the reports contained not 
only a table af contents and chapters but also a bibliography. Students 
who felt less confident about their command of English made travel bro- 
chures. Rhoda was pleased and excited about the development of content 
and language that these reports revealed. 

Rhoda taught language through content. Students focused on one 
topic ata time. They read and discussed works of fiction that helped pro- 
vide context for the nonfiction textbook. Their projects were done in het- 
erogeneous, collaborative groups. Rhoda used many visuals and engaged 
students in hands-on activities. Because of the community spirit that 
Rhoda created, students less fluent in English were supported by peers 
in bath their first and second languages. Rhoda had high expectations for 
her students and showed them that she had faith that they could and 
would learn the content, By the end of the year, all the students in Rhoda's 
class were proud that they had learned so much about U.S. history. They 
felt good about themselves as learners. Rhoda's faith in her students 
helped them develop their potential and develop faith in thetnselves. 

Rhoda is an exceptional teacher, but she is not really an exception. 
As we have worked with teachers, we have become increasingly aware of 
now many of them expand the potential of their bilingual students by 
showing faith in their abilities and engaging them in learning meaningful 
content. 


Michael 


Michael, a high school and community college English teacher wha 
works with many English language learners, recently shared how his 
growing understanding of principles for success is affecting the way he 
views curriculum: 


AS lam growing more and more into the understanding of [the prin- 
ciplest, | am better able to see methods | can easily apply to my high 
school English classes at all levels and with much interest and en- 
thusiasm gained, This coming fall, with both Hanars English and 
English Proficiency, the high and the low, | have great plans. For one 
thing, | plan on taking similar atlitudes with both classes—thart all 
of my students can learn equally well il given the chance (faith in 
the learner) and that all of my students can accomplish critical tasks 
which ask them to think on their own. | would especially like to be- 
gin with both an autobiographical collection of student writings and 
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a hewsletler | have also made plans with another teacher to team- 
teach units that incorporate loca! history with student writing, very 
much like the Foxfire series (Wigginton 1985), but with the addition 
of audiovisual documentaries done by the students about their 
families. | thought it would be a great idea to videotape interviews 
my Students lave with the elders of their tural cammunily, many of 
whom are Mexican immigrants who contain within them ancient 
stories and folklore which would be wonderful ta save both [mn writ- 
ing and on tape. 


Michael is applying all of the principles of successful practice as he 
plans for next year, but, most of all, Michael has faith in his students. 
Instead of limiting what he would plan for students in the “low” group, 
he is offering the same rich curriculum to all his students, because he 
has falth in their potential. 


Catherine 


Catherine is an EFL teacher in Venezuela who warks with a variety of stu- 
dents from the community and the university in the university English 
axtension program. She had already worked as an EFL teacher for some 
years when she was introduced to the idea of teaching language through 
content, giving students choices, making curriculum student-centered 
and meaningful, using all four modes, and believing in all students, de- 
splte varied backarounds and experiences. 

Catherine realized that there were several obstacles lo overcome Lo 
successtully reach her EFL students, In the first place, there were teenag- 
ers, university students, and college professors in her class. In addition, 
her students were taking her class for different reasons. Some needed to 
fulfill English requirements, a few wanted to read and comprehend En- 
alish textbooks, and still others wished to communicate with English 
speakers as they traveled abroad. Her students were used to learning En- 
alish traditionally and expected her to teach grammar and vocabulary. The 
designated textbook consisted of grammar and vocabulary exercises 
hased on notions and functions that were not necessarily related to stu- 
dent needs or interests. 

Since the textbook was her students’ only resource, and Catherine 
knew her students would feel they needed to use it, she always began 
with the book and the functions and notions featured in each lesson. 
However, she involved students in investigations, reports. and presenta- 
tions to extend their use of English while they leamed more about differ- 
ent topics. 

For example, when a lesson centered on finding travel information, 
Catherine brought in some travel brochures [rom different parts of the 
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word. Students got into groups according to the countries they were in- 
terested in and planned a trip to that country. The students used a variety 
of resources: interviews with local community people, magazines in Span- 
ish and English, videos, encyclopedias, textbooks, and travel agencies. 
They drew maps and made brochures, wrote out itineraries, and gave pre- 
sentations to the class, all in English. Catherine's classes at the univer 
sity soon became the first to fill up, and she became one of the most 
popular teachers, Her students told everyone how much English they 
were leaming and how much they enjoyed studying English! 


Conclusion 


As we have worked with teachers tn our graduate classes and visited class- 
rooms in schools in the United States and abroad, we have become even 
more convinced of the importance of the faith in the leamer principle for 
teaching all students, especially English language learners. It has become 
clear to us that when educators have faith in their students, they are mare 
likely ta apply the other principles. Teachers who have faith that their stu- 
dents can and will learn more naturally start with the whole, rather than 
feed students small parts, They organize curriculum around big questions 
and teach language through content. They develop leamer-centered les- 
sons, drawing on the interests and needs of their students, rather than 
imposing their own agenda. 

They ensure that classroom activities are meaningful to students 
and serve some purpose in the students’ lives rather than teaching solely 
to meet school, district, state, or country curriculum mandates. In these 
classrooms, one hears the productive buzz of students interacting in 
eroups. These teachers provide opportunities for students lo express 
themselves through reading, writing, drama, art, music, dance, exercise, 
and other mediums, rather than insisting that students master oral lan- 
guage first. They find ways to provide primary language support, because 
they understand that bilingual students learn more English when they can 
first develop concepts in their native language, rather than accepting the 
commonsense assumption that “more English equals more English. 
They have faith in the infinite possibilities of all students rather than 
holding a limiting view of theirstudents’ potential 

These teachers organize collaboration at their school sites as they 
encourage their colleagues to read and talk about the latest research and 
share personal writing with one another. They are excellent teachers in 
their own classrooms, and they are willing to extend their efforts beyond 
their classrooms to the school community. Their goal is to create a posi- 
tive atmosphere where there are high expectations for all students, and 
nanicularly for English language learners. 
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Elaine—Putting All Seven Principles into Action 


Elaine isan outstanding teacher working ina multilingual, multicultural 
classroom, She understands all the principles we have described in this 
book and applies them daily. Elaine puts all seven principles into action, 
She is one of many outstanding teachers we have had the opportunity 
to work with, and when we evaluate her activities using the Principles for 
Success Checklist, we can answer an emphatic "yes” to each question, 

Elaine, an inner city fourth grade teacher, has Hispanic, Hmong, 
Cambodian, Laotian, and African American students. The students were, 
for the most part, born in this country and many have little understand- 
ing of or appreciation for their own roots or those of their classmates. 
The different groups of students in Elaine's classrogm do not always 
appreciate each other or value one another's cultures, and some of their 
older brothers and sisters are members of rival ethnic gangs. Elaine 
wants to help her students value their own culture and the cultures of 
their classmates, To achieve this she and her students begin the year 
with a unit based on the big question, "Who am | and what are my 
roots?" 

Elaine believes that building a strang classraam community Is 
critical, and her students can only de this if they have a strong sense of 
themselves and respect for each other, Early in the year, Elaine uses sev- 
eral different strategies to build community. During the first week of 
school, students are asked to do 4 heritage investigation. They interview 
family members to find out about their own birthplace and those of their 
ancestors. Then the students find these locations on a map. They put a 
card with their name on the map and connect their name to their birth- 
glace with one color of yam and to their ancestors’ birthplace with an- 
other color yam. When the entire class has finished, they have created a 
colorful representation of the multiple origins of their class [see Figure 
F-1), Elaine believes this activity validates each child's cullural heritage, 
provides opportunities for parents to communicate with their children 
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about their family history, ignites students’ curiosity about their own 
cultural heritage and that of their classmates, and visibly shows stu- 
dents that logether they have a rich cultural heritage, 

Another strategy Elaine developed to encourage students to think 
about whe they are is a culture share, For this activity students bring 
something from home that represents their culture, It could be an ob- 
ject, a picture, a piece of clothing, a recipe, or a piece of writing. Before 
and alter students choose their own item to share, Elaine reads stories 
which tell oFebjects like those the students might bring to class or talk 
about. She reads books such as The Whispering Clath (Shea 1995) Lhe story 
of a young Hmong girl learning to make a Hmong story cloth, Angel Child, 
Dragan Child, (Surat 1983) which tells of a Vietnamese child who keeps 
her mother's picture in a match box so as nol to forget her, or Saturday 
Sancoche (Torres 1995), the tale of a girl and her grandmother bargaining 
to get the ingredients fora delicious chicken soup, sancecho, Reading 
these books helps students think about the importance of cultural ob- 
jects in their own lives. 

Students share the objecls they bring to school in small groups 
and, if they are willing, with the whole class, Elaine found Lhat this ac- 
tivity validates students’ cultures, communicates the teacher's accep- 
tance and celebration of multiculturalism to parents and students, and 
pfovides a casual environment which encourages oral language devel- 
apment, 

These early activilies lead to reading many pieces of literature that 
feature immigrants and celebrate cultural diversity, Some of Elaine's fa- 
vorites include, Talking Walls (Knight 1992), Whe Belongs Here?( Knight 
1993), Grandfather's Journey (Say 1993), Antelia’s Road (Altman 1993), and 
My Mame is Maria Isabel (Ada 1993), Because students have already seen 
the importance of appreciating the diversity in their classroom, they 
weleome these stories and eagerly discuss them and write about Lhem, 
relating them Lo their own experiences. 

Elaine also encourages her students to study their own cultures. 
One activity is making cullural alphabet books. Students are divided 
into groups by their primary culture, In Elaine's class, this includes a 
Hmong group, a Cambodian group, and an African-American group. 
Each group works with a paraprofessional from the same cultural back- 
around. In their groups, students brainstorm the things from their cul- 
ture whose English names start with each letter of the alphabet, The 
Hmong group, for example, chose objects (Ais for apron), places (L is 
for Laos}, activities (D is for dance), characteristics [1 is for invite be- 
cause Hmong people always invite others to thelr homes), and even 
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family names (¥ is for Vang). Each page is carefully written and illus- 
trated. The pages are bound, and the book for each culture is put into 
the class library, 

These alphabet culture books are very popular, Students constantly 
check them out. As they read them, they realize that the various cultura] 
eroups have many things in common. Figures E-2, E-3, and E-4 show 
pages from the Hmong, Cambodian, and African-American culture books. 

Besides supporting the cultures of her students, Elaine has found 
a way to develop literacy in their first languages even when few re- 
sources are available. First, Elaine reads to her students predictable 
books In Enelish with fairly limited texts. She chooses books that were 
students’ favorites when they were younger, stories such as The Very Huit- 
gry Caterpillar (Carl 1969) or Tot, Nine, Elgat (Bang 1993). 

Next, primary language tutors translate the texts af these stories 
inta Khmer, Hmong, and Spanish and write or type the text for each page 
on blank sheets of paper. Then, after a discussion of how text and illus- 
trations should match, students work in cross-cultural teams ta illus- 
trate the books. Students often have to go back to the familiar English 
stories ta be sure they understand the text for each page. Even the na- 
tive speakers of each languaae may have trouble reading stories in these 
languages, and one of Elaine's goals is to move them toward primary 
language literacy. Once the books are illustrated, they are laminated, 
bound, and put inte the classroom library. Figure E-5 shows a page from 
Ten, Ming, Eight in Hmong and Figure E-6 shows a page from The Very Hua- 
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Figure E-4 Page from The Very Hungry Caterpillar 
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Figure F-7 «Books fore Elsine’s Unit 


gry Catervillar in Khmer. Figure E-7 lists some of the books Elaine used 
in teaching this unit on “Who am |, and what are my roots?" 

Another activity that Elaine organizes for her class is a “Cultural 
Potluck." These potlucks are designed to help students appreciate each 
others’ cultures through food. Twice a year, students write invitations for 
their families for this event. The families are asked to bring some food 
that is representative of their culture Lo the school. The day before the 
potluck, primary language tutors call home to remind the family about 
the potluck and to answer any questions. Meanwhile, students discuss 
what is polite to do if you do not like something fram another culture, 
Elaine explains that she will bring soup and pickled okra, something 
that not everyone will like. Everyone is encouraged to al least try a little 
of everything. If they do not like something, they should just leave the 
resi on Lhelr plates without saying anything. 

The day of the potluck, parents bring food to the classroom around 
lunch time. The caleteria provides drinks, plates, silverware, and nap- 
kins. Parents and children organize the food on tables according to cul- 
ture and make signs that name each dish. Students describe the food 
their parents bring and the ingredients. Discussion ol similarities always 
takes place. After the meal, students perform cultural dances and sing, 
Elaine found that these student performances, which celebrate yet an- 
other aspect of the cultures represented in her classroom, help ensure 
that parents will not just bring in their food and leave quickly. 

Elaine always uses these experiences to promote student writing, 
The following day, the students write their response to the potluck. Fig- 
ure E-8 shows a writing sample in which the student raises an interest- 
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Flaw E-§ Cultural Por Lack Wilting Reipanse 


ing question, “]l wonder why do Hmong people food are almost the same 
as Cambodia cullure?” Later, Elaine can discuss with the class how 
foods are similar or different across cultures. This student also com- 
ments that she wishes “that ] know how te make it to eat everyday when 
[grow up.” She is starting to be aware of the importance of fetainina 
some of her heritage, one goal of an activity like this, 

Uf Elaine evaluated these lessons using the “Principles for Success 
Checklist", she could answer "yes" to all seven questions. She oraanized 
activities amound an important question, “Whe am |, and what are my 
roots?” Every activity drew upon the students’ backerounds and pro- 
vided them with choices in what they shared. As students collaborated 
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an different projects, it was clear that the cantent was meaningful for 
them. They did lots of reading and writing as well as oral sharing. The 
primary lanquage books helped them value and develop their first lan- 
euages and cultures, Perhaps most importantly, however, is that stu- 
dents felt good about themselves and could see the results of projects 
completed successtully. 

In her diverse classroom, Elaine has implemented the seven 
principles for success in ways that both support and challenge her stu- 
dents. She téaches language through meaningful, academic content. As 
a result, Elaine’s students come ta sce themselves for what they are— 
creative and competent—ready for citizenship ina multicultural world. 


a 
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